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PORTRAITS OF WOMEN 


I 

aiADEiMOISELLE MONTANSIER 

In one of the rooms of tlie private apartments of Louis XV. 
in the Chateau of ^'^ersailles, a movable panel in the wood- 
work gives access to a small closet hardly three feet square — 
just room for a man to sit comfortably. It is, properly speak- 
ing, a cupboard, lighted by a peephole so artfully hidden 
between two pillars of tlie facade as to be invisible from 
outside. This cupboard is called Louis XV.’s px’png place. 
The King used to sit there to see — without being seen himself 
— tlie people who crossed the com-tyard, and that amused him. 
In this enormous palace where there are rows upon rows of 
galleries and salons, and where you may ivalk nearly three 
leagues without passing twice through the same room, the 
master had no place but this cupboard that was really his 
own. There he would sit without moving ; his hands on his 
knees and his nose against the glass, and nothing can give us 
a better idea of the overwhelming boredom which oppressed 
the poor, idle, and wearied man. Yet everyone did his best 
to amuse him. As he liked “ risky ” stories, he was provided 
every week witli a detailed accomit of the doings of tlie “ fast 
world ” of Paris. The police was employed in drawing up 
these reports, and this nasty collection was regularly fonvarded 
to the King. It amused him ; he liked to come across the 
names of gentlemen of his Comi. Perhaps he found there 
some excuse for his oivn vicious habits. 

These reports, beautifully mitten on fine paper, are 
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preserved in the Arsenal Library. Tliey are composed in a 
bright, attractive style, without any picking of words, and are 
duly spiced to suit the jaded palate which was to taste this 
curious literature. Here is one, dated September 24th, 1756, 
which we have modestly expurgated — and thereby reduced it 
by a good half ; — 

The Demoiselle Brunet de Montansier, Rue St. Thomas du 
Louvre, is twenty-eight to thirty years of age, originally from 
Provence, and, if she is to be believed, the daughter of an advocate. 
She has been kno'wn on the Paris streets since 1748, but history 
does not relate that she had ever made any brilliant conquest 
when M. Burson, Councillor of the Third Court, then living in 
the Rue de Cond6, fell in with her. Believing that he was 
loved by this young woman — who was always pretty cunning — he 
became attached to her; and in 1749^ when he received an 
appointment at Martinique, he took her Avith him. The number 
of pranks she played him, disgusted him at last, and he left her 
entirely : though they had separated and come together again 
many times before. 

She started in business as a milliner at San Domingo,“but the 
climate there is not suited to that trade, so she returned to 
'France. She reappeared on our horizon early in the year 1754, 
and as she was acquainted vnth the country, she took care not 
to arrive looking out of luck. Two big negroes, dressed in blue, 
who followed her everywhere, a footman, two maids, and a 
carriage hired by the month, made her pass for a rich American, 
and thanks to this handsome outfit, she found, as is usual in 
Paris, plenty of credit and plenty of dupes. Venier, the 
upholsterer, who certainly does not belong to that class, 
nevertheless furnished her an apartment in the Rue St. Honors, 
over the pork-butcher’s at the comer of the Rue Neuve du 
Luxembourg, on the third floor. It was rather high up for 
such a princess, but what else could be done ? She must live 
somewhere. 

At present, the persons vnth. whom she principally associates 
are : Comte d’Esparbes, Marquis de Souvr6, Marquis de Jonsac, 
Chevalier de Bezons, Marquis de Seignelai, Marquis de Ximen^s, 
Comte de Villegagnion, M. de Puysegur, the young Due de la 
Tr^moille, M. de Viarme, son of the King’s Councillor, M 
Thiroux de Montregard, and a number of others whose names 
have escaped the vigilance of Mme. Aubouy, and her daughter 
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Mme. Oistoldy, to whom arc in great part indebted for the 
list we have given. Moreover, Mile. Montansier is not obdurate 
— she seeks opportunities to extend her conquests from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic pole, though it may be doubted Avhether 
she has made much money. All her brilliant surroundings are 
very superfcial, and though she has a can’iage by the month, a 
footman, a lady’s maid, and a cook, it is not believed that she is 
at all well olT. She gives a supper-party at her house every 
night, and usually the guests do not separate till three or four in 
the morning. These supper-parties are very much liked by the 
Marquis de Souvre, who is always there. 

" Demoiselle de Montansier is of ordinary height, tolerably well 
made, white skin, i-ather good eyes, nose a trifle large, pretty 
mouth, talks and pronounces well, nice bust and hands, and is 
amusing.” ^ 

This young woman, who showed such a disposition for 
gallant adventures, was not — as she liked to make out — the 
daughter of an advocate. She was named Marguerite Brunet, 
was bom at Bayonne in 1730, and her father was a modest 
pin-maker." 

We have read tire story of her d^but, and, no doubt, started 
on such a good road, she would never have acquired a place in 
history if at one of the turnings she had not met a twentieth- 
rate actor — Honore Bourdon, called Neurille,® with “ no 
talent” but wearing a costume “ ravishingly,” and possessed 
of plenty of self-conceit, good legs, and imperturbable coolness. 
Tliese good qualities turned La Montansiei'’s head, and 
Neuville deigned to let himself be loved — expecting to lose 
nothing by it. He nursed an ambition to play the piincipal 
parts at the Conredie Frarr 9 aise; and Montansier had so 
many friends that he thought it was not impossible he should 

^ Arsenal Library. Bastille papers. Mennier’s reports. 

“ Mairie of Bayonne. Extract from the register of births for the year 
1730. 

“ The nineteenth December has been baptised by me, the undersigned, 
JIarguerite Brunet, bom the prenous day, legitimate daughter of Jacques 
Brunet, pin-maker, and Marie Capdeinelle his wife, living at Maison 
d’Angla, Rue Faure ; godfather Jean Rabaou (,S 2 C) turner, living at 
Moracin’s house, Rue Orbe, godmother Marguerite D’Apezteguy de 
Laborde, Rue Luc, who has not signed here, not being able to write, 
as have done the father and godfather mth me. Signed : Brunet, father, 
Jean Rabeau («c), and Saint Martin, vicar.” 

^ He was bora at Dou6-la-Fontame, May Slat, 1736. 
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be able to overcome all obstacles tbanks to the lady’s 
influence. In this, however, he was deceived. Fortune 
reserving other triumphs for him. 

If we dip at hazard into the Parisian pandemonium of the 
end of the eighteenth centuiy, we are sure to draw out 
astonishingly original figures. The people in those days 
belonged to a generation of dare-devils, bom to figure in 
epics and faiiy tales, whilst in our days we ordy act in dismal 
farces — a fact which ought to be reassuring to those nervous 
spirits who are haunted with a dread of social cataclysms. 
For great dramas, great actors are needed, and never again 
can France bring together such a company as that which 
walked the boards on the eve of the Revolution. Even this 
Montansier, a mere supernumerary, is grand in her way. We 
see her starting off mth her fresh complexion, her bright eyes 
%rith thick, black lashes, her tip-tilted nose, her roguish 
smile, and her Basque accent, to fight the battles of her 
weU-beloved Neuville, She obtained for him from the Due 
d’Harcourt, Governor of Normandy, the management of all 
the theatres in the three districts of Rouen, Alengon, and 
Caen,^ and she exerted herself so much that she wns granted 
the favoin- of opening a theatre at Versailles in the Rue de 
Satoiy. She scraped acquaintance with the Campans ; "vasited 
IMlle. Bertin, the famous milliner ; and flattered Leonard, the 
celebrated hairdresser. She was spoken of to Marie 
Antoinette, who expressed a wish to see her, and she shpped 
one night into a -wire-grated box in the little theatre in the 
Rue de Satory, They were plajdng Les Moissonneurs, and the 
actors on the stage were eating a cabbage-soup which had 
such a fresh, rustic odour, that the young Queen, who 
delighted in peasant life, could not refrain from a melancholy 
“ Oh, how nice it smells ! ” The remark was heard in the 
wngs, and the manageress, who was keenly -n'atching Her 
Majesty, intimated that ‘‘ a share had been specially 'reserved 
for the Queen.” That night La Montansier took soup with 
the daughter of Maria Theresa — an honour to which the 
highest nobles in France dared not aspire. By this means she 
^ Le comidien Neuville, el la Mmlaivsier, by C, Hippeau, 
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obtained the exclusive privilege of managing all the theatrical 
entertainments, balls, and fetes of Versailles. She took 
advantage of this to construct at the end of the royal 
chateau opposite the prettiest part of the park, the grand 
theatre which still exists, and where her fortune began. 

Sleanwhile she managed her companies in Normandy, for 
Neuville was deficient in those administrative qualities neccs- 
saiy for such an important undertaking. He also was epic in 
his way. You can scarcely open the scandalous chronicles or 
the collections of Nouirllcs a la mam of those times without 
coming across some escapade of this turbulent impresario. 
Jealous “as a tiger" — not without reason, perhaps — he was 
incessantly on the road between Rouen and ^'^e^•sailles to look 
after the conduct of his mistress. But some love adventui-e 
would detain him on the road — for he did not pique himself 
on his fidelity — and IMontansier, getting suspicious, v’ould 
dash off post haste from Versailles to Rouen to find her 
inconstant lover and bring him back to the paths of virtue. 
There were scandalous squabbles in inns, stormy separations 
followed bj' noisy reconciliations, sword-thrusts, imprison- 
ments in For-ri^veque, abductions of actresses, and exciting 
pm-suits — such was this actor’s normal existence.^ 

A secret correspondence of the time notes that his adven- 

^ ** VcrmillcSy December 16th, 1781* Sieur de Neuville, manager of the 
Rouen Theatre, kno^v^^ throughout Europe for his tlieatrical excursions 
and his adventures, has given a fresh instance of his blustering manners. 
Ho usually makes two journeys a montli from Rouon hero. Ho lodges 
with La ^lontansier, his old dame, manageress of our theatre, and specially 
protected by the Queen. Our rake brought in, one ni^ht, a j^oung woman 
belonging to our company. Jlontansier suspected somctldng, or was informed 
of this infidelity. It is said that her jealous^^ is alwaj’^s on the alert. She 
knocked at the door of the perjured Neuville, but lie did not reply. She 
throatened to break open the door if he did not open it. Tired of the 
disturbance, ho got up furious, took his sword, opened the door, and 
thrust the weapon into Montansier’a arm. Her cries and tlie uproar brought 
a lot of people. They seized the inhuman actor who bad tried to kill his 
benefactress, to whom ho owes the existence he enjoys. He is in prison, 
and tlic case is being pressed on vigorously. Poor Montansier has allowed 
herself — in spite of the double crime of the inconstant one — to be softened 
by her old liking for him, and has petitioned the Queen to interest lierself 
in favour of tlie culprit. That Princess replied that she did not protect 
assassins. What makes it all the worse for Sieur Nou\dllc is that ho has 
already a good number of bad offences to his account, and this may chance 
to^bo llio last of this dovouror of silly, old women.’’ — Coi*reffpondance 
scerbU inbdite sur Louis XVI ct Marie Antoinette^ published by IM. dc 
Lcscuro, 
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tures have made this devourer of silly, old women celebrated 
throughout all Europe/’ and the archives at the Chateau 
d’Harcourt contain many valuable documents relating to his 
remarkable comic romances. We quote one amongst a 
hundred others. 

On March 15th, 1782, at Rouen, Halot, the barber’s assistant 
who shaved Neuville every day, knocked at his customer’s 
door at the usual hour. He had not entered the house more 
than five minutes, when the neighbours heard a great noise, 
and the sound of a scuffle in the actor’s lodging. They did not 
at first take much notice of it, being pretty well used to hear 
such sounds ; but when they saw Neuville rush out, wearing a 
white peignoir^ and his face covered with soap and ciying 
Assassin ! ” a crowd began to assemble. From the house 
came other cries of Murder I ” and when they entered 
they found Halot on the staircase, half dead, and covered 
with blood. This did not prevent Neuville from swearing on 
his honour, and that of his partner, that the barber had tried 
to murder him. It wiU never be kno^vn Avhich had 
endeavoured to kill the other, though poor Halot, who had to 
be taken to the hospital, had all the appearance of a victim, 
and Neuville judged it advisable to disappear for a while. 
The affair, however, would have been regarded as a common- 
place incident if all the whitings ” of Rouen had not taken 
the part of their confrere. It may be as well to mention that 
the hair-dressers of that period, whose clothes were always 
covered with powder, suggested the idea of a fish rolled in 
flour ready to be fried — hence the name of whitings (merians). 
The “ whitings rose, marched to the Palais de Ju^ice, two or 
three hundred strong, crying for vengeance, and demanding 
the comedian’s head. The la^vyers did not feel comfortable. 
Every day, as Commissary Renard remarked, “the lives of 
the magistrates were trusted to the razors of these gentle- 
men,” and a general throat-cutting was feared. Many of the 
judges trembled when the razors of these indignant barbers 
were scraping their chins, and some scrupulously tidy 
councillors sat in couii: with beards of a week’s groAvth. Never 
was a case judged more rapidly, and the verdict, as may 
be guessed, gave full satisfaction to the barbers. Gendarmes 
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were instructed to run down Neuville, and capture him 
dead or alive, in any part of the kingdom. 

Slontansier, with the sword wound which her brutal lover 
had given her three months before hardly healed, was good- 
hearted enough to solicit the Queen’s clemency once more, and 
the warrant was never served. But Neurtlle did not reappear 
at Rouen until two years later, and then he could not stay 
there in^spite of all the influence of his mistress, whose grasp- 
ing ambition had increased with age. She even had the idea 
of obtaining the management of aU the theatres in the 
kingdom, in retm’n for which she proposed to suppoi't the 
opera, which was not then in a flom-ishing condition, by an 
annual gi'ant of 150,000 li\ues. 

No doubt she would have succeeded in cairying out her 
grandiose scheme, had the Revolution not put an end to her 
plans. After October 1789 the King left Versailles, regard- 
less of the supplications of Montansier, who sent her actors 
— she had impudence enough for anything — to try and stop 
the royal carriages. • The Assembly declared itself “ insepar- 
able from the royal person,” and transferred its settings to 
Pai'is. That was the ruin of Versailles, and Montansier, 
seeing that the best days of her theatre were ovei’, declared 
herself in turn “ inseparable fi-om the Assembly.” She was 
then nearly sixty years of age; but fate had in store for her 
still many years of life, and adventoes which made the 
romance of her youth seem dull in comparison. 

There was, at the end of the Palais Royal, a puppet-show, 
managed bj' Gardevu-Lebnm, and which was called after 
the neighbom’ing street, the “ Beaujolais.” The stage was 
small, the front of the house narrow, and the ceiling low. 
Montansier bought this shed for 670,000 livres, and the 
architect Louis transformed it by a miracle into a comfortable 
and almost vast theatre, which was opened on April 12th 
1790.1 

Great was the success of Blontansier’s comedians. AU 
Paris lived at the Palais Royal, for everyone was interested or 
amused by this strange manageress, who seemed to have such 

^ See the Jntemiidiaire des cherchmrs el des curieux, July 25th, 1866, 
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a rare mstinct for knomng what would amuse. She exerted 
herself in a thousand ^y3Lys ; she lodged, vdth Neuville, in an 
apartment close, to the theatre, the ^nndows of which opened 
on to the garden, ^vhich Avas ever full of a crowd feverishlj ex- 
cited by pleasure or politics. Here she opened her salons,” 
where her visitors gambled, plotted, or wove intrigues. In 
this fantastic pellmeU of all sorts and conditions of men 
might be met Dugazon and Barras, Pere Duchene and the 
Due de Lauzun, Robespierre and IVIUe. jMaillard, Saint 
Georges and Danton, Volange and the Due dDrleans. At 
one end of the old, faded, and tom sofa the mistress of the 
house arranged the bill for the week Anth ^^erteuil, her stage- 
manager; at the other end Grammont, the actor, arranged 
with H^ert the riots to take place next day at the 
Cordeliers.” 

These were MontansiePs best days. Finding the little 
Beaujolais Theatre too small for her, she built — on the site 
of the old Louvois Hotel, in the Rue de Richelieu — the largest 
and finest theatre in Paris. The ground alone cost 460,700 
livres.^ Enormous sums passed through her hands ; she was 
a kind of queen of the Palais Royal, and though Paris was in 
a state of discord, she was clever enough to please all parties. 
At a time Avhen most people were surly, pedantic, or 
pretentioas, she was hearty, good-natured, Auvacious, and not 
prudish, and she possessed, moreover, that inestimable and 
very French gift of a ready vnt. Heaven knows she needed 
it to be able to keep her balance on the tight-rope of 
popularity, and had plenty of vexations, despite all her skilL 

The tenth of August was a terrible blow to the theatres, 
though they managed to keep open, but on Simday, Sep- 
tember Snd, they had to close their doors. The massacre of 
the prisoners at the Abbaye began at three o’clock that after- 
noon. The next day Paris was in a state of stupor, and 
people Avere being killed all over the city. As no money had 
been taken at the theatre for several nights, Montansier felt 
she must, at all hazards, hit on a new plan. She assembled 
all her company — actors, dancers, musicians, scene-painters, 

^ The contract vras signed December 7th, 1791, at the office of 
Rouen and Robin, notaries at Paris. 
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carpentei’s, and machinists — ^put Neuville at their head, and 
sent tliem to the Assembly, which had been sitting m 
permanence ever since the morning. The affrighted inliabit- 
ants saAV this company pass waging their be-ribboned hats, 
singing patriotic songs, and their jaunt}' swagger brought a 
little comfort to the ten’ified and silent city. At the Riding 
School — after a little parley with the ushers— the bar Avas 
opened, and Neuville, in a most dignified manner, read a little 
speech, in which he announced to the representatives of the 
nation that all the employees of Demoiselle Slontansier, to the 
number of eight)'-five, of whom fifteen only were armed, 
solicited “ the honom- of forming amongst them a company 
desirous to join the volunteers of the Moulins section to 
mai'ch against the enemies who threatened the countiy and 
libez't}'.” HerauJi; de Simhedes, who presided, replied to the 
orator ; and the Assembly voted, amidst cheers, “ an honoui'- 
able mention,” and admitted the troup to the “ honom's of the 
sitting.” On September 14th, after a fresh procession before 
the representatiA'es, the battalion of the Butte des Moulins 
stai'ted for Chalons, and, as they passed through the crowded 
streets, IMontansier’s company Avas not, it may easily be 
imagined, the least applauded. MTiat an adA'ertiseraent for 
the manageress ! The Pan'sians recognised their faA'ourite 
actors, all looking A-ery nice in their militaiy uniforms — 
Volange, Clauzel, GaA’audan, Dufiresse, ScA'este, the dancer, 
Gilbert, the conductor of the orchestra, and Delzemme, the first 
A'iolin. At the head of this sacred battalion Captain NeuA'ille 
rode, di’aAMi up to his full height. He Avas fiffly persuaded 
that he had but to shoAv himself and the AA'hole Prussian 
array Avould take to its heels. But the god of battles 
ordained otherAvise. NeuA’ille, AA’ishing to shoAv himself in 
all his glory to the inhabitants of Rheims, AA'anted to hold a 
reA'ieAA' ; but, unfortimately, at the first movement of his AA'ar- 
charger, he tumbled off so clumsily that he dislocated his 
arm. He \A'as picked up gi’oaning, and Clauzel replaced him 
as commander of the company. 

Eminently picturesque but A'ery fanciful accounts haA’e 
been giA'en of this excursion of Montansier’s company AAath 
Dmnouriez’ army — this band of actors fljdng to the rescue of 
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the country in danger, and erecting a stage in the midst of 
the camp, and playing a farce between two battles. The 
subject was too tempting to escape amplification by the 
chroniclers. On reference to the few existing authentic 
documents,^ the affair is diminished to small proportions ; 
but still very honourable to the comedians, insomuch as we 
never hear of them, and no doubt they did their duty like 
their comrades. We know only that, at Jemmapes, Dufresse 
was appointed staff-ofiicer to General Moreton-Chabrillant, 
and that the actors, as they had vowed, did not leave the 
army till the enemy had been driven beyond the frontiers. 

On learning of Dumouriez’ entry into Brussels, Montansier 
rashed off to join her company, followed by a train of waggons 
laden with costumes and properties. The eighth of January, 
1793, she began in Belgium what she called “her propa- 
ganda,**’ for she had managed to persuade the Government 
committees that the performance of Le Tableau parlant 
and Le Desespoir de Jocrisse would electrify the Flemish popu- 
lation, “ fanaticised by ten centuries of slavery.” ^ This little 
joke of hers cost the Republic 100,000 francs, and the bill 
would have been even heavier if the propaganda ” had not 
been suddenly interrupted; for the Austrians assumed the 
offensive and began a second invasion, which compelled 
her to return hastily to the Palais Royal. 

But it would be fatiguing to follow this extraordinary 
woman through the inextricable maze of all her schemes. 
It makes one feverish even to turn over the papers. In the 
midst of the Reign of Terror, she was preparing to open 
her grand theatre in the Rue Richelieu — never had her 
activity been greater; the scenery was painted, the bills 
printed, the opening announced, when the Commmie of 
Paris, finding it a splendid spot in which to install the 
Opera, and ready prepared, confiscated the theatre, and, to 
prevent any recriminations on the part of the proprietor,, 

^ See theBevue cCart dramatique^ January 1892, June 1893, and Faber's 
Lt theatre franqais en Belgique, 

- La Montansier kept open her theatre at Brussels from January 8th, 
1793, to Easter, inclusively, regarding it as vei^” important to p^y 
during Holy Week, and strike the first blow at the religious abuses with 
which the country is infected.’’ 
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issued a waxTant for her an'est. Tliey put her in prison, 
but they knew very little of her if they imagined she would 
stay there. She poured forth supplications, memorials, 
statements, and cries of i*age.^ She so stirred up the people 
of Pai'is that the authorities were afi'aid to send her to the 
guillotine. By the 9th ‘of Thermidor she was at liberty, 
and excited merriment by bz'inging an action against the 
Convention, and claiming seven million francs compensation. 

Seven millions ! cried Boui'doh ; for that sum we could 
buy a squadron of war vessels C’ 

It is asseiled that she received eight millions — but it 
was in a^signats^ and this mock settlement only fm*ther 
increased her wrath. To the end of her life she declared she 
had been robbed, and from that day forth believed she 
possessed all the millions she claimed. 

She might have been worth much more, for she came very 
near being Empx’ess, and we almost regret that her good 
fairy did not bestow that title on her — it would have been 
the finest comedy in history and have astonished future 
ages. 

On leaving prison she resumed possession of her apartment 
in the Palais Royal, and gave up a part of it to Barras, who 
had become, since the 9th of Thermidor, the lion of Paris, 
and whose ‘^friend” she had been ‘‘from time immemoiaal.'^'* 
Barras had many “ friends of tliat kind, and it casts an 
instructive light on the manners of the Revolution, when 
we find the most influential man in the Government living in 
the house of an actress, 

Montansier was then sixty-five years old, but she carried 
her age “ vnth all the advantages that a certain plumpness, 
gaiety, and obliging manners could give.**’ Barras often 
received rtsits from a young officer whom we are ever 
meeting, hungry and awkward, in the histories of that 
date — Bonaparte. He came to ask benefits of his pi*otector ; 

^ Justification of Ciio^/enne Montansier. “I am accused of having been 
acquainted with Widow Capet, of having followed Dumouriez to Belgium, 
of having depreciated the assignats in Belgium, of having built a theatre 
in the Rue de la Loi with the money of the English and Widow Capet, of 
having wished to bum down the National Library, etc.” Montansier was 
imprisoned at Petite Force. On the 13th of Messidor, Year II., she was 
transferred to the Plessis prison. — Archives of the Frefectnre of Police, 
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sometimes a post, sometimes cloth for a new suit, sometimes 
a dinner — and Barras treated him as a young man of no 
consequence, although he recognised “ his capabilities.” 
La Montansier, who often dropped in without any ceremony, 
“ in the deshabille of a neighbour,” to see her lodger, took 
a liking to the young soldier, which made Barras think it 
would be a stroke of luck for Bonaparte to marry the 
sexagenarian actress, who had a million francs, without 
counting the money due to her. The question of money 
alone seemed to interest the young man, and when his mind 
was set at ease on that score, he consented to see the lady 
again and “ come to terms.” 

A long time afterwards — ^^vhen Barras was ill-tempered 
and envious — he delighted in giving an account of this 
engagement, noting with minute care all the incidents which 
were of a nature to make the person he hated with all the 
ardour of disappointed ambition look hateful or ridiculous. 
“ I betrothed the future spouses that very day and they both 
agreed with equal willingness. I thought I should burst 
out laughing, but I had to keep serious. At table, I placed 
Mile. Montansier by my side, and told Bonaparte to sit 
opposite us. All dinner-time, both kept their eyes fixed on 
the other. ... We rose from table; they began to talk 
together privately. I moved away, so as not to disturb 
this interesting conversation, but I could not help catching 
a few words. They talked as though they had been old 
fx'iends — ‘ we will do this, we -will do that ’ — roe every instant. 
Bonaparte spoke of his family, to whom he hoped to 
introduce Mile. Montansier. His mother and aU his brothers 
would esteem a lady so distinguee ; and he wshed to take 
her to Corsica as soon as possible.” In short, the business 
Avas nearly settled ; when the 13th of Venderaiaire came, 
the future Caesar, foreseeing the future, hastened to break 
off the engagement. 

To say the truth, this matrimonial project seems to have 
existed more especially — and retrospectively — in the im- 
agination of Barras. It gave him such importance, and 
he brings into his stoiy so much clumsy cautiousness, and 
carefully prepared proofs, as to make us suspect its veracity. 
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It is true that long before the publication of the Memoirs 
of the Director^ and even in the days of the Empire, a 
report was current in Paris that a marriage between Napoleon 
and ]\Ille. Montansier had been aiTanged and then broken 
off. But Barras was just the sort of man to set that lie 
afloat.^ 

There is one thing that Montansier has in common with 
Napoleon, and that is that it is impossible for a chronicler 
to relate her history in a few lines. The dossier I am now 
tuiming over has hardly been touched, and that explains why 
biographers have never given but deplorably short or absurd 
notices of the life of this female Proteus. An octavo volume 
would be needed — but who would read a volume about 
Montansier ? 

We have traced her career up to the age of sixt 3 "-five ; ^ 
and she lived to be nearly a hundred. She went to law ; she 
built a new theatre — ^the Varietes ; her name was inscribed 
in the Public Ledger for an inconie of 5063 livres; she 
manoeu\Ted with all the skill of a juggler amongst her 
creditors, her actors, her debtoi's, and all who interfered 
witli her success, or were obstacles to her fame ; and she 
married Neurille on September 6th, 1800. She was in dire 
poverty for six months, then again became a millionaire for 
three years. By a decree of the Emperor, dated from 
Moscow, she received 800,000 francs, but in a short time 
there was nothing left. Yet six months later she was 
re-installed in her apartment in the Palais Royal, which 
had been newly fitted up and furnished Avith fresh silk 
hangings. 

Tliere was, in 1860, at the Rouen Theatre, an old actor, 
M. Prad’hon, who remembered having been introduced to 
]\Ime. Montansier-Neurille, fifty yeai's ago, at Brunet’s 
house. He recollected her as ‘‘rather tall, and haring 
preserved, in spite of her great age, all her faculties, and 
the remains of her beauty. She had been a brunette, witli 
a face tliat was still provoking, a tum-up nose, and verj'^ 

^ Memoirs of Barras, vol. i., p. 242. See also, in the same volume. 
Appendix VIH. , The projected marriage of Bonaparte and Mile. Montansier. 
’This gossip evidently pleased Barras, and occupies in his Memoirs as 
much space aa the story of the revolution of the 9th of Thermidor. 
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quick eyes with long black eyelashes. She was most un- 
ceremonious in her speech, and was full of high spirits even 
at eighty years of age.’’’ 

The portrait is just like her. At that time she was in 
love with a rope-dancer, named Forioso, and that was her 
last love affair, or, at least, the last that we know of after 
1816. She could often be met crossing the Palais Royal, 
at noon. She came on from Ternes, where she had a country 
house, and trotted along, Avearing a canary-coloured dress, Avith 
high laced shoes, a very “loud"” cashmere shaAvl like ascai'f across 
her shoulders, and, on her head, a kind of turban of the 
fashion of 1790.^ She died — very piously at her house at 
Ternes — on July 13th, 1820. After a long intervieAv Avith the 
priest, she called Mile. Lillie, an old theatrical friend, and 
made known her last Avishes, 

She bequeathed all her creditors to the King of France.^ 


II 

MADAME FOUQUIER-TINVILLE 

Nothing could be more quietly bourgeois than the story 
of the first marriage of Fouquier-Tinville in October, 1775. 

^ Memoirs of Paul de Kook. 

2 The Journal des TMdtreSy of July 16th, 1820, published the following 
obituary notice : “ Marguerite Brunet Montansier, widow of Honor6- 
Bourdon Neuville, died the 13th of this month at the age of ninety. She 
died proprietor of a fifth part of the Varidt4s Theatre, Boulevard Mont- 
martre, constructed by her and her former actors, who became her partners. 
In payment of the opera house in the Rue de Richelieu she received, by 
the law of the 24th of Frimaire, Year VI. , 8 millions, partly in assignats of 
the Year III., and the remainder in an annuity of 5062 Hvres on the 
Public Ledger, which she was obliged to make over to her creditors. As 
a compensation for the glass broken at the Palais Royal Theatre, and the 
doors Avhich she had constructed at the Grand Opera, and Avhich were not 
included in the payment, she had asked the King to grant her a benefit at 
the Op6ra once a year. She was then more than eighty- eight years of age. 
Comte de Pradel put off his decision as to this demand, and it is asserted 
that her illness was solely owing to this refusal on the part of the Minister. 
Having accomplished all her religious duties, she said only a few words. “ I 
leave,” she said, ‘‘numerous creditors. I desire that the King should be 
made aware of the state of my affairs, and H.M. will no doubt grant to 
my creditors Avhat I should ask on their behalf and my own .” — Arsenal 
Library, 
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He was twenty-nine ycai-s of nge, and had just been 
permitted to purchase the la^v-oflice of Maitre CorniUier, 
procurciir at the Chatelet, in the Itue du Foin-Saint-Jac^][ues, 
for which he had paid 32,400 livres. His mother, jMarie 
Louise i\Iartine, wido\v’ (for the last sixteen years) of a fanner 
— ^Messire Eloy Fouquicr de Tinville, proprietor of tlie estate 
of Herouel, in tlie environs of Ham — liad advanced him 
15,000 li\Tcs. He, on his side, had boirowed, on condition of 
pa 3 nng an annuity of 200 liM’es to a certain Abbe Collier de 
la Mai’liere, a sum of 12,000 livres, of which he einplo 3 -ed 
7,400 in pa 3 'ing for his practice, and 4,600 in funn’shing his 
rooms conifortabl 3 ’d 

Abbe Louis Nicolas Antoine Saugnier, bachelor of 
theolog 3 ", chaplain of tlie churches of Noyon and Peronne, 
and son of a sister of Mine. Foiujuier de Tinville, helped his 
cousin to borrow the mone 3 ’ from the Abbe de la Marliere, 
and when he saw him settled, and provided with a good 
practice, added to his other good services b 3 ’ marr 3 nng him to 
his sister, Geneneve-Dorothee, one of the nine children of 
Quentin Saugnier, formerl 3 ’ goldsmith at Peronne. 
Fouquier-Tinville therefore married his first cousin ; the Pope 
was solicited for a dispensation, which the Abbe de la Marliere 
easily obtained ; and the contract ivas signed on j\Ia 3 ' 3rd, 
1775, in die office of Me. Giroust, notar}'. Hue Tiquetonne. 
The relations of the future bride did not think it worth while to 
undertake a journey to Paris on the occasion ; the girl lodged 
witli a friend of the famih', IMmc. Fortin, a di’cssmaker in 
the Rue Montmartre. As to the religious marriage, tliat 
took place on October 19th, at IMont Saint-Jfartin in 
Picardy. 

The Saugniers had no fortune of 0113 '^ kind, but an uncle of 
the 3 'oung couple, Abbe Charles IVtartine de la Motte, canon 
of the cathedral of No 3 'on, advanced the father and mother of 
the future bride 4,000 livres of the lcgac 3 ’’ he nas going to 
leave them for a wedding portion, and gave besides 2,000 
ready money. Dorothee Saugnier therefore brought irith 
ei a sum of 6,000 livres on her marriage. Fouquier-Tinville 
lad his practice as procurator, upon which he oivcd 10,000 
^ Archives of Me. Brouillaud, notary at Paris. 
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livTes, and of which the annual revenue w’^as estimated at 6,000 
li\Tes. 

The household installed itself on the first floor of a house 
belonging to »Sieur Godin, hourgems of Paris, Rue Bourbon- 
ViUe-Neuve, near the comer of the Rue Saint-Philippe ; and 
the rent was “ 1,200 livres, plus 60 livres for the porter.^ The 
office was famished vdth a walnut-wood desk, tables, benches, 
stools, deal shelves, and an earthenware stove, and looked on 
to the court. FouquiePs private office came next, lighted from' 
the street ; it contained a large desk, cane chairs and arm- 
chairs, a secretaire and bookcase in rosewood, a gilt console 
table with marble top surmounted by a looking-glass framed 
in carved wood. This old furniture seems to have a style 
about it, even in the dry nomenclature of an inventory. The 
drawing-room had two ^vindows looking on to the street and 
between them was a long glass ; and it contained two card- 
tables, a backgammon table, an ottoman, a sofa, and ten arm- 
chairs covered in crimson Utrecht velvet. On the marble top 
of a chiffonnier was placed, under a glass shade, the wedding- 
bouquet of Dorothee Saugnier. The dining-room looked on 
to the courtyard, as also did the bedroom, which contained, 
amongst other furniture, a large chest of drawers in rose- 
wood, vith two large and two small drawers,” an easy chair and 
two arm-chairs covered in yellow Utrecht velvet, and two bed- 
steads on low pillars. The cook, Fran 9 oise Damois, slept in a 
room vith an alcove, looking on to the courtyard, and the man- 
servant, Floy Chambertin, called la Jeunesse,” in a room on 
the ground floor, close to the stable and the kitchen, vdth an 
entrance under the gateway of the house.^ 

The family quickly increased : a son — Pierre Quentin — was 
bom on July 17th, 1776. A daughter — Genevieve Lnuis- 
Sophie — was born on January 3rd, 1778, followed in the same 
year by another — Emilie Fran^oise, bom on December 7th. 
A year later, to the day, came a fourth child — again a daughter 
— ^^vho was baptised jMarie Adelaide. The practice also 
prospered. In 1777 the Fouquiers hired, for 400 li^TCs a 
year, part of a house at Ecouen, to pass their Sundays in the 

^ Inventory taken after the death of Dame Genevieve Dorothee Saugmcr. 
•^Archives of Me, Brenxillaud, 
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summer. The)’ left in the morning, and generally the 
Pepille family ^rent vdth them. Depille — a grocer in the 
Faubourg Saint-Martin — ^had married Ad^aide Isabelle 
Saugnier, eldest daughter of Jlme- Fouquier. From Ecouen 
they made excursions into the neighbouring rtllages, and thus 
it was that Fouquier made the acquaintance of a Sieur 
Hemart, at Villiei's-le-Bel, to whom in Jtme 1781 he confided 
his little boy. The board at Hemart’s cost 75 li\Tes per 
quarter. 

The fact of sending a boy of five to boarding-school is the 
more surprising, as two months later Fouquier gave up his 
residence at Ecouen, and left the district, renting a comfort- 
able house vith a garden, at Charonne, for 600 li^Tes 
a year. Hitherto his life had been as hum-drum as anybody^ 
but about this time there came a crisis in his affairs, some of 
the incidents of which ai'e still obscure. 

On ‘Januaiy 20th, 1782, Mme. Fouquier gave birth to a 
fifth child, who was baptised Aglae Josephine.^ 

This was the poor mother's last happiness. Soon afterv'ards 
we find Fouquier bothered '\rith money troubles. On April 
Ist, just at the beginning of the pleasantest time of the year, he 
sub-let his house at Charonne to an officer in the French Guards ; 
and the same day he asked his brother, Eloy Fouquier 
d’Herouel, for the balance of his father’s inherit^ce, 
S,257 litres, for which he gave a receipt on April 10th, On 
the 23rd of the same month iVIme. Fouquier died in the 
Rue Bourbon-^^ille-Neuve ; her funeral took place two days 
later at the church of Notre Dame de Bonne Nouvelle. The 
funeral expenses amounted to the sum of “ 674 li\Tes 12 sols,” 
including the sendee and the procession, intimations of death, 
hangings, mourning cloaks, crapes and gloves.- Two months 
later little Josephine also died at Bellenglise, near Saint- 

^ **Tlie year I7S2, January 20tb, ^vas baptised Agla4 Josephine, bom 
yesterday, daughter of Mai t re Antoine Quentin Fouquier de Tinville, 
procurator at tfe Chatelet, and of Gene\deve Dorothee Saugnier, his Tvife, 
Rue Bourbon, in this parish of Bonne Xouvelle .’^ — Biblioihtque JS'ationaie, 
newly acquired Fr. A'o. 3617- 

- Receipt, dated April 2oth. 17S2, from the Abb6 Sutet, vicar of Xotre 
Dame de Bonne Xouvelle, for funeral expenses of Mme. Fouquier de 
Tinville . — Papers of J/e. Breuillaxid, notary. 
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Quentin, at the house of the woman, Mme. Lenicque, with 
whom she had been put to nm^se.^ 

So far as we can read this history, of which, after a hundred 
and twenty-five years, we can only catch glimpses in notarial 
deeds — divisions of property and inventories — which do not 
tell much, and are as dry and exact as a protocol, there would 
seem to have been a certain connection between this need of 
money and the death which followed it. The Depilles accused 
Fouquier of having by his bad conduct and debauchery 
caused the death of his wife, Fouquier, on the contrarj^, 
declared that the Depilles had killed their sister “ by meddling 
and worry.*’’* One point appears evident from both allegations, 
and that is that poor Dorothee Saugnier must have been far 
from happy. 

Fouquier remained a widower a very short time. Four 
months after the death of his wife, he asked for the hand of 

a very young person,*” Henri ette Jeanne Gerard d*’Aucourt, 
a minor, daughter of Dame Madeleine d’Arnaud, who had 
become the widow, three years before, of a Sieur Etienne 
Gerard, who died whilst on a journey, at Lille in 1779. The 
contract was signed before Me, Rameau, notary at Paris. 
The wedding portion of the future bride consisted of a sum 
of 10,000 livres paid by the mother in cash, in addition to 
apparel, linen, and effects valued at 1,200 livres. Fouquier 
brought his practice — still not completely paid for — and 
settled on his wife a sum of 800 livres a year. In the con- 
tract Fouquier does not state the number of his children — 
the space for the figure is left blank. Had he forgotten, or 
did he hesitate to avow to his very young wife that on her 
wedding-day she would find herself the step-mother of three 
little girls, and a boy six and a half years old ? 

There is some mystery about this marriage, which appears 
to have been settled and concluded in great haste. This 
young man, who had been hitherto so tractable and easily led 
by his protector the canon, his uncle the chaplain, his cousin 

^ ‘‘Interments at the parish church of Saint M^dard of Bellengliso, 
district of Saint-Quentin, diocese of Noyon, 1782, June 22nd. Agla6 
Josephine, daughter of Fouquier de Tinville, and the defunct Dorothee 
Saugnier, his wife, nursed by Genevieve Brunelet, wife of Louis Lenicque, 
da 3 ’’-labourer of this parish, died yesterday at the ago of five months.” 
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the abb^ and his numerous brothers- and sisters-in-law, 
escaped from them suddenly, and took a wife from amongst 
quite different surroundings. The G&ard d'Aucourts were 
from Limoges. Since the death of the head of the family, the 
motlier and daughter had settled at Paris, in the Rue des 
Postes, with an aunt, the widow of a Comte de Chaillou, 
former^ Governor of Martinique. It was fi'om the house of 
this relative that the marriage took place. The only member 
of the Fouquier family present was his brother, De Forest, 
then an advocate at the parliament. It is very probable that 
fi’om that day forv^^ard the newly married couple took no 
further trouble about the children, except the son, whose 
board they continued to pay. The three girls were received 
by their relatives at Saint-Quehtin. One of them — Adelaide 
— died there in 1786, and her father does not appear to have 
been greatly affected ; only two of her uncles, Fouquier of 
Herouel and Fouquier of Vauvillei's were present at the 
funeral. 

The reason has never been disco\’'ered ^vhy, less than a year 
after his marriage with INIUe. Gerard d^Aucourt, Fouquier sold 
his practice. It was lucrative and Fouquier boasted of 
having considerably improved it ; moreover, it represented the 
whole of his fortime. Was he, as has been said, obliged to 
resign his office or be driven ignominiously out of it ? That 
has never been pi’oved, but it is true that from that day he led 
a kind of wandering life. He left the Rue Bom'bon-Vill'e- 
Neuve, and opened a lawyers office. We find him in 1784< in 
the Faubourg Saint- Antoine ; in 1787, Rue Vielle du Temple ; 
in 1788, Rue Sainte-Croix de la Bretonnerie ; in 1791, Rue 
de Chartres; in 1792, Rue Saint-Honore “opposite the 
Assumption ’’ in a house close to that of the carpenter Duplay, 
Robespierre’s host. These constant movings do not indicate 
a very prosperous business — in fact Fouquier made no secret 
of the matter. In 1792 he was without resom*ces — he had spent 
not only the money he had received for his practice, but the 
ten thousand francs which constituted his wife’s marriage 
portion as well. 

‘What had he done in the last nine years ? The question 
has been often asked, but Desessarts, the publisher of 
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“ Famous Trials ” is the only person who has ever answered 
it. “ He was,” he says, “ a dis^aced procurator, and a past 
master at conducting a case, however unjust it might be, 
through all the mazes of chicanery. His life was divided 
between this shameful, but lucrative, charlatanism, and the 
filthy pleasures of licentiousness. In the morning he would 
be formd smroimded by the dupes he misled, or the rascals 
whose dirty schemes he assisted ; and in the evening he spent 
on courtesans the fruits of his trickery. He had a special 
liking for ballet-girls, and spent the whole of his fortune upon * 
them.” And thus it came to pass that on August 20th, 1792, 
reduced to the lowest expedients, seeing the old world 
crumbling away, and his compatriot Camille Desmoulins 
pushed into the position of Secretary General to the 
Minister of Justice, Fouquier Tinville made kno^vn “his 
capabilities for law affairs,” and solicited a post “ in the offices 
or elsewhere.” ^ 

' He had previously applied for a post, as is shown by the request 
dated April 1791, the original of which is now before me. This letter 
remained amongst the papers of Liger de Verdigny, President of the 
Court which tried Fouquier in 1795, and was forwarded to me by M. A 
Foulquier, whom I hereby thank. 

To the Members of the Court of Appeal , — Called by the votes of your 
fellow- citizens to fulfil the functions of the first tribunal of the nation, 
permit Sieur Fouquier de Tinville to join to the feeling of veneration, 
which the dignity of your character inspires, the homage of the most 
sincere felicitations. 

Informed of the OTeat number of candidates who present themselves 
to obtain the post of chief registrar of the Court of Appeal, Sieur Fouquier 
thought it his duty to refrain from any wish for this post, but jealous 
of the happiness of possessing one in your Court, he solicits the kindness 
of your votes for one of the two places of Secretary-Registrar in your 
Court. 

As it is necessary for the candidate to enlighten your justice, Gentlemen, 
and give proofs of his zeal for public business and his capabilities for the 
post for which he solicits your kind consideration, he has the honour to 
remark that he has exercised for ten years the position of Procurator to 
the Chatelet of Paris with the honour and probity which characterise an 
honest man, and that he only sold it on account of ill-health, from which 
he has since recovered. Sieur Fouquier, the father of seven children all 
living, of whom the eldest is not yet fifteen, and with very little fortune, 
finds himself under the necessity of soliciting this post; the more so as 
having sold his practice a year before the Revolution, he cannot exercise 
the profession of solicitor at the district courts, according to a decision of 
the Committee of Constitution. 

From the moment the Revolution began he has fulfilled all the obliga- 
tions, and performed all the duties of every patriotic citizen ; he mounteci 
guard on July i3th, 1789, and since ; he has been enrolled in the National 
Guard ever since its formation, and has been many times commissary of a 
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Old. and experienced judges and officials were quietly 
slipping away, witli disturbing unanimity, and men were 
wanted wbo could be “ kept well in band.” Five days after 
sending bis petition, Fququier was named one of tbe directors 
of tbe “ jury of accusation ” at tbe “ Extraordinary Criminal 
Tribunal” wbicb led to bis being made, in March 1793, 
Avben tbe Revolutionary Tribunal was created. Public Accuser. 

section from the commencement of the Revolution and since ; a patriot, 
and brother of M. Fouqnior d'Hdrouel, deputy, in the National Assembty, 
for Saint-Quentin, known as an excellent patriot, and occupied with 
business affairs in the capital for nearly twenty-five years, he can have no 
doubt that he possesses the aptitude necessary for the place he solicits. 
He offers, moreover, to give any information which may be required as to 
his habits, honesty, capability, and patriotism. 

Siour Fouquier dares, consequently, to hope that the Gentlemen of the 
Court of Appeal will take his request into consideration, and asks them to 
give him their votes for the post of Secretary-Registrar, which he asks of 
their kindness. 

Signed: Fouquxek de Tin^tlle. 

It is with the greatest interest that I recommend to the members of the 
Court of Appeal, M. Fouquier ; his special knowledge, twenty-five years* 
work, his honesty, prompt me to wish to see him in the public employment, 
and to solicit for him the post he desires. 

Signed: Pabdieu. 

I fnlly share all the feelings and interest of my colleague, M. de Pardieu, 
for M. Fouquier, my fellow-citizen, who is to be recommended in every 
respect. 

Signed: Bn Plaquet. 

I can attest that M. Fouquier is fitted for the post he desires by 
his capabilities, intelligence, honesty, experience, regularity of conduct, 
as well as by the sympathy his numerous family must inspire. 

, Signed : Bbooheton. 

I certify to the Messieurs of the Court of Appeal that the intelligence, 
knowledge, and experience of my brother in business qualify him to 
occupy with zeal and discretion the post he asks of their favour, and 
his numerous family imposes on me the duty of begging those Gentlemen 
to favour him by bestowing this post upon him. 

Signed: E. FonQUiEB, deputy for Saint-Quentin. 

We, deputies of the National Assembly, after the testimony which has 
been given us by MM. Bepardieu, Brocheton, and Fouquier d*H6rouel his 
brother, and others of our colleagues as to the probity, capability, and 
patriotism of M, Fouqnior de Tinville, owe him the Justice to solicit 
^Messieurs of the Court of Appeal to favourably consider his request, 
and we trust that they will, by their votes, bestow upon him the post at 
Paris he desires. 

This fourteenth April, 1791- 

Signed: G. S. Leroux, deputy in the National Assembly for 
Amiens, 

Bauchy, deputy, 

Lengeieb, deputy for the Oise Bepartment, 

P 1 NCEPRI& Bebtjibe, deputy for P6ronne. 
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POETRAITS OF WOMEN 


painted about this time, is to be believed, — not pretty, but 
gentle and good ; her fjorehead was high, and she looked faii'ly 
intelligent. Some verses which she addressed to her husband 
on St. Anthony's day — ^liis fete — have been pi’eserved. She 
sung them to him, to the air of Jc mis Lmdor : 

“ Flore en ce jour a couronn^ ta t^te ; 

Ton ccenr toujoura est orn^ de vertus ; 

Antoine aurait un grand patron de plus 
Si la m^rite 6toit un nom de fete.” 

From the month of June 1793 the work of accusation 
became “ veiy absorbing ; it was the beginning of the time 
when large batches of prisoners were daily sent to their doom, 
and Fouquier, as he became more earnest in his work, hardly 
appeared at home. He slept three or four hours, rarely more. 
For twenty hours, eveiy day, he prepared the food for the 
guillotine ; — a colossal Avork Avhich he would entrust to no 
one else. The enormous mass of the dossiers of the Tribunal 
is now in the National Archives ; — six hundred cardboard 
boxes stuffed with papers ; — ^inquiries, requisitions, depositions, 
papers seized, acts of accusation, reports, denunciations, 
examinations — all have passed through FouquieFs hands. On 
every sheet is found the sinister stroke of his red pencil, and 
in the margin of the text the terrible Me where he saw 
the opening for some conclusive question. This Me indicates 
the pit-fall or snare into which a poor ^vretch, struggling for 
his life, has fallen. 

As a relief from this intense labour, Fouquier had audiences, 
some of which Avere very long and troublesome, and paid 
visits, almost every cA^ening, to the Committees of General 
Surety and Public Safety,^ to receive orders. He AA^orked 

' He also Avent to see Robespierre — Avhatever may be said to the contrary. 
Several witnesses, w’hose evidence it is scarcely possible to rebut, saw him 
at Duplay’s house, where “the Incorruptible” lived — Charlotte Robes- 
pierre amongst the number. The following fact should also be noticed : 
Ouvrard, the future financier, Avho happened to be in Paris in 1794, was 
kind enough to ask Robespierre to remove from the Conciergerie to some 
less exposed prison the two hundred and thirtj^-two people of Hantes, his 
felloAV-townsmen, who had been sent by Carrier to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal at Paris. The page of his Memoirs in w'hich he recounts his 
experiences must be quoted in full. “ Learning of the deplorable condition 
of the Nantais, my first movement was to try and relieve them and restore 
them to libertjA I soon learned that the daughters of a carpenter, with 
Avhom Robespierre lodged in the Rue St. Honors, had some influence with 
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“like an ox in tke furrow,” toiling with all the might of 
a conscientious functionary who has been long out of em- 
ployment, and is delighted to find himself in a good berth. 
Later, he understood that he personified dread, and was the 
incarnation of terror, and he closed his eyes that he might 
not recoil from his position. “ Wlien you have dipped a fo6t 
in crime,” he said, “ it is better to jump in altogether.” Like 
Macbeth he knew that he was “ in blood stepped in so far 
that should he wade no more, returning were as tedious as go 
o’er” — and he continued to advance. When he feared lest 
he should give way, he drank heavily : every da}', at the bar, 
he swallowed lai’ge draughts of brandy with the jurors — the 

him, and I did not hesitate to seek their protection. One day, having 
gone to the Convention, I saw that Robespierre occupied the tribune. I 
at once went to see these girls ; I described to them the misfortunes of 
my compatriots with all the warmth of a young man. Myprayers and 
entreaties were not without effect ; the next day, the younger of the two 
sisters received me with a confident air which seemed to me to augur well. 
She had obtained for me an interview with Robespierre for the following day. 
I could not help feeling some emotion on appearing before the terrible 
dictator. I found him sitting along with these two young girls, taking 
luncheon and coffee. He received me well, asked me to take lunch, and 
told me he knew the cause of my visit, but that in such a business he 
could do nothing. “See Fouquier-Tinville or his registrar,” he added, 
when I was about to leave him. I had the success of my endeavours too 
much at heart to neglect such a suggestion. I went to see the registrar, 
but found only his wife. She had neither the manners nor simplicity of 
the carpenter’s daughters. . . . After many protestations of zeal, she 
finished by saying that any application to Fouquier-Tinville would be 
useless, “except that of some interesting lady-applicant.” 

This reply left me little hope ; but Mile, de M , whose father (one of 

the prisoners) was suffering from gaol -fever, and might have been taken 
from her at any moment, determined to present herself to Fouquier to 
request that he might be moved to some private hospital. The beauty of 
this young lady, her tears, embarrassment, and candour, made an impression 
on Fouquier-Tinville. He listened to her with interest, and ended by 
giving her somo hopes of a favourable decision if she would meet him alone, 
at two o'clock the next day, at the Tuileries, on the terrace by the side of 
the water. Fouquier did not make her wait ; enveloped in a blue cloak 
and with his bat pulled down over his face, the little man appeared, at the 
time appointed, oeforo the suppliant, and offered her his arm and his 
umbrella. He took her to La Rapde, where he did the honours of a 
modest dinner. During the meal, Fouquier-Tinville, governed by some 
feeling, which he did not like to let appear, more than by business affairs, 

spoke very little, and though he often looked intently at Ivlllo. dc M , 

not a word nor a gesture made that young lady regret the Imzardous step 
she had taken. The dinner over, he conducteoi her back to the Tuileries, 
and took leave of her with all the awkwardness that might have been 
e.xpected from such an admirer; but he was faithful to his promise, and 
the prisoner was removed.” — M^moiroi de G, J. Onvrard^ 1826, vol. i., 
pp. 10 ct seq. 
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solid men/’ those vdio had aided him best, *^^^len he had 
drunk, ‘ he relished his vocation, derided the condemned 
prisoners he was sending to Sanson, watched them mount the 
fatal tumbril, and then went back to resume his temble 
work. He was drunk on the night when, returning from the 
Tuileries and crossing the Pont au Change, he seized his 
companion by the arm, and, pointing to the Seine, said, 
“ Look how red it is.” 

A document preserved in a private collection states that he 
was aiTested for drunkenness and disturbance in the streets, 
in company with his son, who had come to Paris for a feAv 
daj^s, and was as drunk as his father.^ A^Ttien his reason 
returned, he was terrified at his work. I would rather be a 
labourer,” he once said.^ And, no doubt, that day he 
thought of tlie fifteen happy yeai's he had spent on his 
father’s farm, which the inventory describes to us as being 
large and prolific, with a front on the village street, a pigeon 
house, windmill, outbuildings, stables filled with forty horses, 
and a sheepfold.^ It must have vexed him to the heart to 
remember the fr'ee, independent, honest life his father had 
led and his brothers continued to" lead. Strange as it is to 
reflect, too, that vben he left the court, and whilst the 
tumbrils were being laden with those whom he had sent to 
their doom — mothers with their daughters, husbands with 
their wives, feeble old nuns, and children of seventeen — this 
man would return home, sit at table between his wife and 
her aunt, eat with a good appetite, and dandle his children 
on his knee. 

On the 14th of Tliermidor, whilst drinking a glass of 

^ Evidence of Sdran (Fouquier’s Trial). On the road Fouquier and 
H4ron talked about the victories gained by the guillotine. Fouquier 
replied, ‘ I am satisfied with its success ; but there are some people who, 
though renowned patriots, have suffered by it. Others will also, and 
I fear that it will do mo an ill turn.’ He said that he had seen the ghosts 
of some patriots, and for some time past had believed he was haunted, 
and did not know how it would all end .” — National Archives, W. 500. 

“ Information furnished by M. A. Bdgis. 

2 Statement made b}’^ Mine. Devillers, who kept the refreshment bar at 
the Tribunal . — National Archives, W. 500. 

** Settlement of the estate of Sieur Eloy Fouquier de Tinville, October 
8th, 1779. Papers of Me. Brenillaud, notary. According to this document, 
Fouquier-Tinville’s father was rich ; his widow’s share alone of the estate 
amounting to 167,634 livres in landed property. 
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spirits at the bar, Fouquier was informed by a little hunch- 
back, who was one of the ushers of the court, that the 
Convention had issued a warrant for his arrest. He finished 
his brandy at a gulp, and went straight to the Tuileries, 
after having first informed his Avife.^ An hour later he 
retui'ned to the Palais and voluntarily gave himself up as a 
prisoner at the Conciergerie. His entrance there occasioned 
a sort of riot ; the gaoler had only just time to save him from 
the fury of the other inmates by locking him up in a dark 
cell, and, all night, the ex-Public Accuser, whom no one 
would have dared to so much as look at the day before, heard 
the prisoners beating at the door, and pouring forth sarcasms 
and insults. Perhaps never before that tragic hour had he 
understood what a fearful part he had played, and Avhat an 
everlasting curse would rest upon his name. A perquisition 
was made at his apartment that night ; “ Citoyennes Fouquier, 
mother and daughter,” were searched — it was Aunt Henriette 
whom the police took to be the mother — and all the papem 
were carried to the Committee of General Safety. Four days 
later the two women left the Palais, and went to reside, with 
the children, in the Rue de la Harpe ; to that address were 
sent the letters from Fouquier to his wife during the examina- 
tion which preceded his ti'ial. 

These letters, which he sent from the prison at Plessis, 
whither he had been transfeiTcd, are very valuable, and not 
less valuable are the memoranda for his reply to the accusa- 
tion. lie has an idea of the horror he inspired. “ I do not 
know anyone who Avill imdertake my defence,” he mutes ; and, 
further on, — “ I, who could not find in any country an inch of 
gi'ound to put my head on.” His letters to his mfe are diy, 
circumspect, pnident ; he speaks of nothing but the defence 
he is preparing, and the food, Avhich the devoted servant 
brought to the prison every day. “ You Icnow I am not 
particular about my food ; I eat because I must. Send me 
some pepjjer and salt, and uncork the bottle, for I have 
neither knife, scissors, nor corkscrew. I .should like a bottle 


' Lc TrUmnal rtvohifionnnirc de Parif^^ by M, Campardon, vol. 
pp. 434 ri Hcq, 
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of brandy, for nothing keeps me up but drinking a little.” 
There is never any affection, save the laconic, “1 kiss you, 
your aunt, and the children.” Then, seeing that things “ look 
bad,” and fearing that he may be forbidden to Avi-ite, he 
informs his Anfe that he can dissimulate no longer, and 
expects the end will come soon. The letter is pretty and 
touching: 

“It is a settled thing that I have calculated on for a 
long time past, but which I kept silent about, to spare 
you the blow as long as possible, I shall die for having 
sen'ed my country with too much zeal and activity, and for 
having obeyed the \nshes of the Government, with' clean 
hands and heart. But what mil become of you, ma ionne 
anne^ and tlie children 1 You will suffer all the horror’s of the 
most fearful poverty. This sorrowful idea overcomes me, and 
torments me da)”^ and night.' I was born to misfortime. What 
a fearful thought. ... I beg of you not to abandon yourself 
to grief, and to take care of your health for your orvn sake and 
for that of our poor children. Forget the little quaiTels we 
may have had ; they were caused by my hot temper, and my 
heart was not concerned in them, or has ever ceased to be 
attached to you. ... It is hard, ma bonne amie, to talk 
about sucli sad ideas, but . I have thought it well over, and 
considering that when once I am brought to trial, it will not 
be possible to send you another letter, I determined to send 
you the last expi-ession of my feelings, and my thanks for all 
the trouble you have taken since I have been in prison. Do 
not, I repeat, give way to grief, and do not throw away any 
opportunity of improring your condition. With tears in 
my eyes and a sore heart, I say farewell for the last time to 
you, your aunt, and om’ poor children. I kiss you all ; I kiss 
you a thousand times. Alas ! what a sweet satisfaction I 
should feel to be able to see you again, and press you in my 
arms ! But, ma bonne amie, that is done with, and we must 
think no more of it. < ' ' 

' “ Adieu, a thousand times adieu ; and also to the few 
fi'iends we have left, and more especially to the servant. 
Kiss the children and your aunt for me: act as a mother 
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to my children, whom I exhort to be good and listen to 
you. Adieu, adieu ; thy faitliful husband to his last 
bi’eath."" ^ 

It was on the 17th of Floreal, Year III. (May 6th, 1795), 
at eleven o’clock in the morning, that the ex- Accuser and 
fifteen of the jurors, or sheep, who were most compromised in 
the proceedings of the Tribunal, were executed. Soon after 
da^vn, joyous crowds from all the suburbs began to pour 
towards the Greve, and collect along the route the tumbrils 
would follow. From her lodgings in the Rue de la Harpe, 
Mme. Fouquier-Tinville might have heard the echo of 
their joy, and the hooting with which the multitude greeted 
the condemned. It is said that as the cart was making 
its way slowly thi'ough the crowd, a young and pretty woman 
clung to its side, and “ in spite of the crushing of the crowd, 
which sometimes threatened to suffocate her, in spite of the 
great fatigue and exertion, did not cease, wth tears in 
her eyes and despair in her face, to load with cui’ses 
the murderer of her husband.” Fouquier looked at hei', 
pale and livid; his face was drawn, his eyes feverish and 
wandering. He saw the heads of all his accomplices fall, and 
died the last. As soon as the knife had descended for 
the sixteenth time, an immense cry of “ His head ! His 
head ! ” rose fr'om ail parts of the Square. Sanson was 
obliged to show it to the people, who greeted it with a final 
cheer." 

The same day, the ,pigc de paix of the Thermes quarter 
informed the widow Fouquier-Tinville that she must be 
present at the sealing of her husband’s effects. The poor 
woman protested ; .she was without resources, and to 
confiscate to the Republic her furniture, clothes, and utensils 
would be to cast her and her children into the street. They 
took pity on her, as was but right ; the furniture she had did 
certainly not represent the 10,000 li\Tes .she brought as her 
marriage portion. 

A month later, before Me. de Saint Gillc, Rue Conde, she 

’ Lxhrnry of the City of Parin. Collection of autograph letters of 
Fouquier-Tinville, his wife, and daughter. 

- he trihiinnl rivolxttionnairc do Paris, by M. Campardon. 
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renounced all rights to her husband’s property, and remained 
a creditor of the estate, without any chance of ever being 
paid.^ She set bravely to Avork to earn her own liAdng. But 
for what work could this delicately-nurtui’ed AA^oman, Avho 
had evidently been brought up AArth a vieAv to a better fate, 
be fit ? It appeal's that AA'hilst the old aunt took care of the 
children, she went out as a charAA^oman, and afterAA^ards 
became servant to a linen-draper. One of the tAvdns — 
Antoine Henry — died ; the girl grcAA’' up in poA^ei'ty ; she 
AA^as a lively and good-tempered child, and adored her mother. 
As soon as she Avas old enough to hold a needle, she AA^as sent 
to some dressmaker, and these poor AA'omen continued to live 
thus, resigned, and hard-AAwking. No one spoke of them. 

MeanAvhile, Fouquier-TinA^lle’s son by his first mairiage — 
the young volunteer avIio had enlisted at sixteen — continued 
his career in the army; a someAAdiat chequered career, on 
Avdiich thei’e Avas ahA^ays a kind of fatality, though he had 
suppressed half of his tenlble name, and called himself simply 
Quentin Fouquier. He AA^ent through the campaigns in the 
' Nord, and in Vendee, then AA^as Avith the army of the Rhine. 
In five years he had gained the rank of officer : his promotion 
to sub-lieutenant is dated the Sth of Fructidor, Year VII. 
He AA'as, in the Year VIII., Avdth the army of Helvetia ; in the 
Year IX. in Italy. He Avas, perhaps, already dreaming 
of honours and glory, when, in the Year XL, the ^^senatus 
consultum ” proclaiming Bonaparte consul for life aa'hs 
submitted to the free approbation of the Fx'ench people. 
Fouquier voted “No,” and AA^as at once put on half-pay, 
struck off the army list, sent to his oaati Department 
(Aisne) under the sm'A^eillance of the political police, and 
foi'bidden to leave it except by order of the General 
commanding that diAUsion.” It is quite a miracle that he 

^ Papers of Me. Desmonts, notary at Paris. 

“ Here is the letter in which this act of rigour is announced : 

82nd half-brigade of Infantry of the Line. Guingamp, the 10th of 
Venddmiaire, year XI. (Oct. 2nd, 1802). The commander of the 82nd 
half-brigade to Citizen Pouquier, sub-lieutenant. 

I regret to inform ^mu, citizen, that, in execution of Government orders, 
transmitted by General of brigade, Loriet, you are permitted to go on 
half ‘pay, that from this day you are struck off the rolls of the half-brigade, 
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escaped the State prison. His punishment lasted two years ; 
but then^ as officers were badly wanted about tlie time of the 
cx'eation of the camp at Boulogne, he was restored to his 
rank. 

From that time Fouquier became a thorough type of those 
poor dewlls of soldiers who, ’vsdthout hope of fortime, high 
rank, or title, trotted all over Europe after Napoleon. He 
started, in 1805, vdth the Grand Army ; he was wounded at 
Friedland ; at Essling he was hit by a shot which broke his 
left leg, and brought him the Legion of Honour, as Avell as 
his retirement \nth a pension of 1,200 francs.^ 

It took him three months to get back from Austria, The 
transport of departing troops was done rapidly, but the return 
of the crippled soldiers was, as may be imagined, not so well 
organised. Those who could not walk and could not afford 
to take the post had to rely on the pity of peasants or the 
kindness of some richer comrade to get from town to town, 
and in this manner Captain Fouquier returned to France. 
^^^lere w^as he to go ? He settled at Saint-Quentin, near his 
uncle, Fouquier de Forest, a worthy man wLose life had been 
a hard one, and w'ho occupied a small post at the INfairie. 
But he w'as bored to death there, and could not make up his 

and that consequently yon must return to your department, wluch you arc 
not to leave irithout orders. 

“1 request you, in your own interests, to obey ^^uthout murmuring 
an order which circumstances have rendered necessary. Personally, 1 
am sorry to see removed from the corps an officer like you, for whom 
I have had nothing but praise since my arrival here. Miquix .” — Archives 
of (he Ministry of War, 

^ Services of Pierre Quentin Fouquier, son of Antoine Quentin and 
Genevieve Saugnier, bom at Paris, Jul}^ 17tb, 1776. 

At the battle of Essling, May 22nd, 1809, bullet wound in right knee ; 
considerable lameness ; fracture of the tibia of the left leg. 

Entered the service at the age of sixteen, in the 76th brigade of the line, 
August 1st, 1792; promoted sergeant in the 104th of the line the 24th of 
Tcnt6se,‘Ycar VII.; sub-lieutenant the 8th of Fructidor, Y^ar VII.; passed 
to the 3rd regiment of the line the 11th of Ventdse, YearXIL ; lieutenant 
the 2Cth of limmaire, Year XIV. ; captain, June 9th, 1808; Legion of 
Honour, August 8th, 1809. 

Sers’ed in the campaigns of the Army of the Nord, Years 11. and III. ; 
thO'C of the West, 1%'. and V. ; of the Rhine, VI. and Vn,; Helv'ctia, VITI.; 
Italy, IX. and X. ; England and the West, XII. and XIII., and three months 
from VendC'miairc, \ear XIV. ; since then, until 1809, with the Grand 
Army; wounded at Friedland, June 14th, 1807; gunshot wound in the 
left hand, April 19th, 1809, at lann ; wounded at E<=sling; retired in 
1800 — 1,200 francs . — Archives cj the Minif^try of War, 
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mind^ at the age of thirty-four, to renounce the military career 
for ever." He came to Paris, stayed at the Hotel de Russie, 
Rue Tiquetonne, and ^ obtained an order to leave for Spain. 
Before he started for Madrid he had a bullet, which had 
lodged for three years in his right calf, extracted. A year 
later he reappeai’ed at Saint-Quentin, emaciated, without a 
penny, slashed with sabi’e-cuts, and with no promotion. He 
was still obstinate ; went again to Paris to beg for employ- 
ment, and, as he had plenty of spai’e time, took the oppor- 
tunity to get married. He wedded a Mile. Marie Gripray, 
September 17tli, 1812, and two months later took her to 
Italy, vbere he had at last obtained a small post in the 
I'ecruiting department of the reserve companies of the 
Apennines. 

Then came tlie great crash, and we find the Fouquier 
household at Maiseilles in May 1814 landing from a ship 
which had brought back hastily all the waifs and strays 
belonging to the administration of the Cis-alpine Depart- 
ments. Captain Fouquier was without resources ; he brought 
back with him a son, bom at Genoa, and wished to retuim to 
Paris, but at Aix his wife gave birth to a second child. 
Obliged to stop there a month, he left the child at nm'se and 
its mother in the hospital ; returned to Paris in the midst of 

the l^riiite Terror,’^ and wrote to the Minister of War a 
letter which was as eloquent as it was clumsy, requesting to 
be enrolled in the King'^s Guards. One passage deserves 
quoting: '^My desire to participate in the honour of 
approaching His Majesty is the more just and the more 
ardent in that I belong to a family knovm for its attach- 
ment to the House of Bourbon ! At the same time he 
addi'essed to H.R.H. the Due de Berry another petition in 
these words : — 

« My Prince, — 

Deign to allow a soldier who has never dertated 
from the principles of honom', and who belongs to a family 
known for its attachment to its legitimate sovereigns, to 
solicit entrance into one of the I'egiments destined to guard 
the Throne and support your august dynasty. A victim, 
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during seventeen months, to the fury of the Usurper, for having 
refused to sign the act of the consulship for life,” etcd 

'Inquiries were made as to this Fouquier who came of a 
stock “ so devoted to the royal family,” and it was found out 
that his father was the man of the bloody tribunal. The 
only reply made to his application was to forbid him to stay 
in Paris. He returned to Ais and remained there two years, 
during which time he pertinaciously continued to send in 
petitions. In 1818 we find him journeying towards the north 
of France by short stages ; his intention was to reach Saint- 
Quentin and settle there. No doubt he was made to under- 
stand that at a time when the royalist reaction was in full 
smng his sojourn there would be impossible ; he stopped at 
Beaumont-sur-Oise and remained there, not knomng what to 
do, and comprehending at last that he was, to all who knew his 
origin, as much a pariah as the son of the executioner. 

He had no friends ; he lived idle, gloomy, and silent. 
People who saimtered on the promenades would often meet a 
man who was still young, limped badly, and wore the cross of 
the Legion of Honoiu’ on his big cloak — and was always 
alone ! He died at the age of fifty, April 24th, 1826, 
leaving his widow in poverty, Arith a son who Avas not 
thirteen years old. Tlie poor AA oman, seeing no hope in the 
futm-e, implored the Minister to grant her some assistance as 
the AvidoAv of an officer. She did not get anything, having no 
right to a pension ; and then she thought of looking for her 
husband’s stepmother, AA’hom she kncAv to be still living in 
Paris. 

TJie AAfdoAv of the Public Accuser had not been more 
fortunate ; although her husband at the point of death had 
authorised her “ not to throAv aAvay any opportunity of im- 
proving her condition,” no one had any idea of marrj'ing a 
Avoman Avho had been loA'ed by Fouquier-TinA’ille. For a long 
time she continued to Avork, living from day to day, and 
having no assured income but an annuity of 200 francs. In 
the Year XIV., Aunt Henriette died in a hospital in the Fau- 
bourg Saint-i\Iartin.- i\Ime. Fouquier Avas left alone Avith her 

* Archiva*^ of tht MinUtry of IPan 
- Private information. 
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daughter, who had grown up to be a pretty work-girl, — but 
from whom she was soon to be separated. She sent her to 
Bourges, Avhere she was in the service of a Mme. Dmnont- 
Duponchel, who grew attached to the yomig girl, — who bore 
the name of Henriette Fouquier d’Aucouii;. Did people 
know that she was born in the midst of the Terror, at the 
Tribunal itself, in those gloomy towei’s which men hun-ied 
by without daring to lift their eyes.? Did she know it 
lierselfF Did she know who her father was ? It does not 
appear that she was ever informed ; the few letters that she 
wote from Boui'ges, addressed to her mother, are gay, 
channing, and well-VTitten.’^ Then comes a sudden and 
mysterious catastrophe. In 1812 this amiable young woman 
is married to a Sieur Pinel, and there is a heart-broken letter 
from her. Her husband abuses, insults, and strikes her — did 
he know ? — and on this crumpled paper are these words, in 
the handwriting of Mme. Fouquier-Tinrille : “ Letter 

fi'om my poor daughter, -written two days before her death, 
and which she made me take fi’om under her mattress the day 
she died.” But in this letter there is not a word concerning 
any illness or disease. IVliat strange drama is concealed 
here, amongst so many otlier dramas ? 

Mme. Fouquier-Tinville lived alone; in 1826 she had 
resided for the last fifteen years in two I'ooms on the sixth 
floor looking on to the courtyard at No. 9 Rue Chabanais.® 
She paid ^50 francs rent. In the hall was a deal table, three 
rush-bottomed chairs, and an old araichair covered in 
I'agged tapestiy. In the bed-room were found the wrecks of 
more prosperous days ; the console table Avith tlie marble top, 
the chiffonier, and the rosewood chest of di’awers, ivith “ tivo 
large and tvm small draivers ” Avhich had figiu-ed, forty years 
before, in the apartment of Dorothee Saugnier, in the Rue 
Bourbon-Ville-Neuve and followed Fouquier-Tinville to the 
Palais de Justice. The com’tj'ard of the house, crushed 
between four Avails, and dai'k as a Avell, looked lost aaRco 


i 

^ Library of the City of Paris, MSS. Collection of autograph letters 
of Fouquier-Tinville, his wife, and daughter. 

^ Archives of the registrar of the jxisiice de paix of the dih Arrondisse- 
menu 
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viewed from such a high point, in damp obscurity. We can 
imagine the old woman, seated at her "vvindow, Avith no other 
horizon than the gutters and roofs, thinking of the past : 
of the first chance meeting with the tragic character Avhose 
name she Avas to bear ; of the comfortable house in the Rue 
des Postes where she married, full of illusions as to her coming 
life ; of the people who were present that day, and aa’Iio signed 
the contract, all of Avhose names had an aristocratic sound — 
the Montauzons of Saint-Cyr, the Lamperieres of Saint- Aubin, 
Baronne de Mehegan, M. Le Camus de Mezieres, and many 
others, of the circle in Avhich she ought to have moA'ed. 
What had become of them all ? 

lU and discoAiraged, for a long time past she had ceased to 
work ; but being rmable to exist on her small income she had 
solicited and obtained from the Chamhre des Avouh an 
annual grant of 200 francs as the AAidow of a former’ 
procurator. After her rent Avas paid she had fourpence a day 
left. At the end of 1826 she decided to ask her husband’s 
family for assistance. She obtained 200 francs in answer to 
her first application hut her subsequent letters received no 
reply. 

An old AA'oman, i\Ime. Sebire, aaRo liA’ed in the house, came 
in the morning to do the house-Avork. She brought Avith her 
bread and milk, and often adA^anced a feAv pence for sausages, 
fruit, or AAUod.^ At one time Mme. Fouquier-Tinville oAvcd 
her 35 francs. To reduce this debt, she came doAvn from tlie 
sixth floor — it was the 11th of Februaiy, 1827 — and dragged 
herself to the office of M. D&renice, agent of the ]\Iont de 
Piete, Rue Neuve des Petits Champs ; she left a silver AA-atch, 
and receiA’cd 12 francs.- On June 14th she handed tAA’o sheets 
and a table-cloth to old mother Sebire, AA-ho paAAued them for 
9 francs. Next it aa'os a Avhite dress, a merino .shaAA’l, 
curtains.^ Everything that she had of any A-alue found its 
Avay to the paAAushop. Mme. Fouquier thus managed to 
pay her quarter’s rent in October, but she oAved 40 francs to 

* Papers of Me. Plicque, notary at Paris. 

• The same. 

^ Inventory of the papers found in tlic apartment of ]^I^ne. Fouquier do 
Tinville. Tickets for articles pa%vncd with ^Ic. Ddcr(5nice, agent of the 
Mont de Pitde. 
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Me. Delavenay, notary at Beaumont, was authorised by 
bis client, the widow of Pierre Quentin, to claim the J200 francs 
a 3 *ear, in which jMme. Fouquier-Tin\nlle onlj* had a life 
interest.^ There was, in fact, a direct heir to the property of 
the Public Accuser — a grandson, whom we have mentioned, 
who was bom at Genoa in 1813. His name was Jules 
Quentin Fouquier ; when he Avas eighteen he enlisted, and Ave 
find his name on the roll of the 4th Regiment of the Line 
during the campaign in Algeria. He Avas discharged in 1835 - 
on accoimt of delicate health. He married a Mile. Fran 9 oise 
Vasseur and settled in Paris, AA-here he died in 1849. 

Of the seven children Fouquier-TinAulle had by his tAA'o 
mamages, onl}' one daughter — by his first Avife — Avas left 
alive in 1830. This Avas Emilie Fran 9 oise, bom in the Rue 
Bourbon-Viile-NeuA'e, December 7th, 1778. She had never, 
so to speak, lived Avith her father. She Avas brought up 
b}’ her uncles in the Aisne, where she remained until — ^poor 
and pursued bj' fatality like her brothers and sisters — she Avas 
obliged to procure herself a place as a shop-girl in an 
establishment at Chateau-Tlaierrj^ When she became old, 
Emilie Fouquier lost her situation, and Avas sheltered by a 
charitable lady Avho lived at Vervins. Old people there can 
still remember the daughter of the Public Accuser ; she AA’as 
vciy quiet, ahvays dressed in black, and Avent regularly to 
Mass cvciy’ morning. If anyone alluded to her father in her 
presence she A\-as quite ready to speak about him. “ My 
papa Avas veiy' good,” she said. It is said that in leaving the 
church she often met the sister of poor Lucile Desmoulins — 
Mile. Duplessis — Avho also resided at VerA'ins. But there Avas 
an old reA'olutionar}’^ hatred betAveen the tAA'o ladies, Avho never 
even boAved to each other. 

^ Archives of (htjxif^iice (h paix of (he ^(h Arremdusemenf, 

* His Rcrvico notes are: “Fouquier (Quentin Jules), last residence at 
Reaumont-Bur*OiBo, eon of the late Pierre Quentin and Marie Gripraj’, 
domiciled at Bcaumont-sur-Oiso. Bom April Iflth, 1813, at Genoa ; joined 
regiment Octobf'r 11th, 1831, as a volunteer, enlisted at the ^natric of 
Beaumont-Pur-OiFO, September 8th preceding. Grenadier, January 11th, 
18o*2 ; corporal, January 2nd, 1833 ; quartermaster, ^lay 2nd, 183-1. 
Kmbarkcd on the ‘Victoire* December 15th, 1831; dis'embarked at 
AlL'icrs the 22nd of the said month. Emkarked on tlio * Agathc/ June 
7th, 183-1 ; di«emlxirked at Marseille the 18th of tho said month. Dis- 
chargtMl, being then home on a six months’ leave, April 18th, 1835.” — 
*■4 rc h i iXi of ( h c Jf i n 16 ! ry oT Wa r. 
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‘ About 1850 Emilie Fouquier became blind; after the 
death of her protectress she left Vemns and settled at Saint- 
Quentin. She died there August 5th, 1856d In her room 
was found a copper medal' of the Virgin, to which was 
attached a card bearing these words in -the handwriting of 
Mme. Fouquier-TinviUe : “ He wore it round his neck the 
day he procured the condemnation of Widow Capet.” ^ 

^ “ This day, August 6th, 1856, at nine in the morning. Before us, first 
deputy-mayor of the town of Saint- Quentin, appeared the Sieurs Arnould, 
Jules Marin Leproux, proprietor, aged 46, and Louis Victor Belsem, 
advocate, aged 44, living at Saint-Quentin, who have declared that 
Emilie Fran^oise Fouquier de Timille, rentibre, aged 77 years and 
S months, born at Paris in the former parish of Bonne S’ouvelle, December 
7th, 1778, domiciled at Saint-Quentin, Place de Cepy, No. 17, died at her 
I’esidence yesterday at five in the evening, and that she was the daughter 
of the late Antoine Fouquier de Timdlle, and of Genevieve Dorothine («c) 
Saugnier his wife. And this declaration having been read over to them, 
the first appearer second cousin to the defunct, and the second, her friend, 
have signed with us.” — Extract from (he register of deaths of the ioimi 
of Saint-QueiUin, ' ' 

2 Bulletin de la Soctdtb arcMologique dc Vervinsq and private fo ma- 
tion. 
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“ The Sea-lion,” and “ Milord Phantom,” Avere the names 
bestoAved by the sailors of the Republic on Commodore 
Sidney Smith, Avho, in 1795, commanded the English 
squadron cruising off the coast of Normandy. French sailore 
Avho had never much believed in Robespierre’s “ Supreme 
Being,” made up for it by being fully cominced that the enemy''s 
admiral — the man Avho had burned Toulon — AA^as the deAul in 
person, such fame had his boldness, skill, and good luck gained 
for him. He supplied the Chouans tmder the very noses of 
the ReA'enue officers ; picked up fugitive royalists all along 
the coast ; and carried conspirators betAA'een England and 
France. His flag-vessel, the Diamond^ would be sighted at 
night off the Isles Saint-Marcouf, and at daAAm the next day 
AA'ould be off Dieppe. The ships Avhich tried to pmrsue him 
seemed doomed to disaster from tempests, ASTCcks, or explo- 
sions of their poAvder magazines. 

But, on April 19th, 1796, the toAAmsfolk of Havre Avere greatly 
excited by hearing some astounding ncAS's : Sidney Smith Avas 
taken ! Assisted by five or six gunboats, he had been bold 
enough to make a night-attack on the frigate Vcngcnr^ Avhich 
AA'as anchored in the roadstead. He captured her, and AA’as 
making off with his prize, Avhen a change of Avind and the rising 
tide droA'c him into the Seine. Some longboats and the lugger 
licnard came out of port, and pursued him. A corvette, 
commanded by Captain Le Loup, came up with Sidney 
Smith’s vessel ; the crew boarded it, and the admiral sur- 
rendered.^ Le Loup took him prisoner in the name of the 
Republic, along Avith his officers, his secretary — aaIio said his 
* National ArMvcf, Y‘, 0150. 
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name was Wright — and a young man of twenty-four who 
passed as tlie admiral’s servant, but was in reality a French 
emigre — Jacques Jean ]\Iario Fran 9 ois de Tromelin, a Breton 
gentleman, formerly an officer in the Limousin regiment, Avho 
was on board the Diamond “ for his pleasm'e.” 

Ti'oinelin had already been through plenty of adventm’es. 
He left Fi’ance at the beginning of 1792, and had followed 
the princes in the Argonne campaign. Later, as an officer in 
the I'oyal army of Brittany, he had escaped the wholesale 
massacre of the vanquished at Quiberon, and had profited by 
a moment’s respite to get man'ied. Certain of being shot if 
I’ecoguised and captured in the territory of the Republic,he took 
refuge in London, where he earned a small pittance by giving 
drawing-lessons. He was introduced to Sir Sidney Smith, who, 
quickl}' taking a liking to him, took him on board his 
vessel for the 1796 campaign. 

When the French sailors boarded the Diamond^ on 
the night of April 18th, Tromelin thought he was lost. 
Captured oji an enemy’s vessel, proscribed and outlawed, he 
was certain to be shot within twenty-foiu* hours. But in 
a moment Sidnej" Smith had called together his crew to give 
them his last orders : “ M. de Tromelin will pass as my 
servant.” 

“ But he knows hardly any English ! ” 

“ All right ! he shall be a Canadian, and his name shall be 
John Bromley.’''' ^ 

These final instructions w’ere religiously obeyed. None of 
the men there, Avhom a hard captivity awaited, thought of 
purchasing better treatment by revealing the secret, and 
when the Frencli officers boarded the vessel, the only persons 
pi’esented to them wei’e Wright, the secretary, and the 
officers of the ship. As for “ John Bromley,” he had slipped 
into the cabin the moment he was named servant, and was 
busy packing “ his master’s ” effects in a portmanteau. 
Nobody paid any attention to him, and when he came on deck 
carrying a valise in his hand, the ship was inside Havi-e jetty. 

' I^atxonal ArckiveSi T’, 6423. *‘It was arranged in a moment between 
the sailors and the remaining officers that I should pass for a servant, and 
that I should say I was born in Canada.’’ — Tromelin ’s statement, April 
1804. 
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All the population of tlie town had assembled to see the 
landing of the famous “ Milord Phantom.” As soon as he 
set foot on the gangway he was met •odth a loud shout of 
“ Vive la Republique ! ” Sidney Smith replied with “ unend- 
ing marks of politeness and salutations ” ; and when some- 
one asked him why he who was so clever had ventured on an 
expedition so unworthy of his talents, he answered that “ he 
had nothing else to do, and wanted to amuse himself by 
tiydng that sort of sport.” ^ Besides, he was glad that 
fortune had given him the opportunity to reside in France, 
in one of those prisons which had acquired such a tragic reputa- 
tion aU over the world, during the last three years. He foimd 
“ some amusement in the novelty of the situation ” ; it was a 
picturesque chapter added to the romance of his life, and he 
declared that he was curious to know “ how the affair would 
turn out.” 

John continued to pass unnoticed. He was watched so 
little, that he had a great mind to run away that day, but he 
did nothing of the kind ; followed his master to the hotel 
appointed for his residence, and proved himself an attentive and 
devoted servant, though Sidney Smith, to keep up the 
character, treated him rudely enough. That same evening, 
the Commodore and his secretai^' were put in a post-chaise, 
in company wth a brigadier, and, escorted by a detachment 
of gendarmes, started for Paris. John sat on the box, and 
chatted familiarly with the postilions, who laughed much at 
his foreign airs, and amused themselves by giving him “ his 
first lesson in French.” After a short sta}" at Rouen, Smith, 
Captain Wright, and John Bromley arrived in Paris early in 
]May. Tliey were taken to the Abbaye Prison, where they 
remained six weeks ; they were then transferred to the Temple, 
which they entered on July Srd,- and the adventure at 
once became a romance. 

* Xationnl Arr?itvr^»^ G150. 

^ Extract from the registers of the Temple Prison, 

15th of Year IV. (July 5r(U 1790). 

In ronformity with the letter of the Mini*^tcrof the Interior, <1 the 
IHih of this month, the keep^'r of the Temple Prison irill receive the 
her»^inaftor nameti nerson^, coming from the Ahlm*c l^ri’^on. ^ 

“Sir Willi'^m Siancy, cornmanfler, Orantl Cro”*? of the military onlcr of 
the Sword of Sweden*, t:aptdin in the Englbh sendee, commanding the 
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Since Jacques Molay’^s sombre donjon had served as the 
prison of the royal family, and, after that, of a good many 
others, it was no longer a spectral, stone relic of bygone 
ages standing in one of the most crowded quarters of Paris. 

The tragedies of the Revolution had revived and rejuvenated 
it, and all who, since August ISth, 1792, had, from motives 
of self-interest or sjnnpathy, tried to enter into communication 
with the prisoners had left ti’aces of their ingenuity. Four 
years of clandestine stratagems had made the puilieus of the 
prison as full of tricks as a conjm'eris stage ; and if Sidney 
Smith expected any surprises he was certain not to be 
deceived. 

- On the YQvy first night, as he was taking the air behind his 
prison bars, his attention was drawn to a bright light in a 
widely-opened wndow on the third floor of a house in the Rue 
de la Corderie. Shadows passed and repassed in the room, 
and very soon he saw a sheet stretched across the back of the 
room, and on this sheet gigantic letters were thrown by a 
magic lantern, and words and sentences spelled out letter by 
letter. These signals, on account of the height, and the 
distance fi'om the prison, could only be seen from the upper 
store 3 ^s of the Tower ; and this device had, it appears, been 
pi'actised three years, after the last round had been made, 
Avithout au)^ gaoler, or any of the soldiers avIio kept guard at 
the foot of the ToAver, haAung any suspicion of it. The 
apartment in the Rue de la Corderie — the only one Avhich 
commanded a view of that side of the Temple — ^liad been 
occupied, since 1793, by a royalist lady, Mme. Launoy, who 
liA^ed there AAuth hei' three daughters.^ In the daytime, the 
Commodore saAv them at the AAundoAv, smiling and looking 
pretty. Regular commimications Avere established betAA’^een 
them and the prisoner ; who, as he did not knoAv their names, 
christened them Thalia, Clio, and Melpomene. 

Sidney Smith and his faithful servant, John, thus learned 
that, at the neAVs of her husband’s aiTest, young Mme. de 

squadron cruising in the Channel, native of London, thirty-two years of 
age. Prisoner of war. 

“ John A^esley Vright (sfc) secreta^ to Commodore Sidney, and John 
Bromlej^ the Commodore’s servant*’ Archives^ 6423. 

^ Private information. 
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Tromelin had come to Paris and was stajnng in the house of 
which IMme. de Launoy occupied the third floor. Tlie 
nocturnal telegraph was used to plan an escape. Some of 
their jfriends wore now actively engaged in arranging it. 
Phelippeaus, the bold leader of the “ Vendee sanceri'oise,” had 
introduced to iSIme. de Tromelin Hyde de Neu\-ille, who had 
rescued him from the prison at Bourges on the eve of the day 
fixed for his execution. Hyde'de Neuville — on whose head a 
price had been set — was living in Paris under the name of 
“ Charles Ix)iseau.’'’ ^ He enlisted the services of his friend, 
Boisgirard, who belonged to an excellent and very royalist 
family of Bourges, and who, to escape the attention of the 
police, had hit upon the ingenious plan of utilising his lithe 
and supple figure, and had applied for, and obtained, an 
engagement as a dancer at the Opera.- Joined with them 
was Carlos Sourdat, one of Charrette’s officers, bom at Troyes, 
who had been boldly serv’ing the royalist cause ever since 1702 . 
All these young men were so accustomed to attempt 
impossible feats that their ordinarj’^ life seems to have been 
made up of almost improbable adventures. 

The first, and most urgent, thing to be done was to rescue 
poor John, whom a chance recogtiition, a meeting, or a gesture 
of astonishment might at any moment ruin,^ but who played 
his part with rare coolness and good-luck. Sidney Smith 
declared — and truthfully — that he “had never had such a 
sera-ant.*’ John forestalled his least wishes, and sen’cd him 
with a solicitude that was almost filial. The Commodore's 
rough ways, and even an occasional kick, when ho was in a 
bad temper, did not alter John’s deferential behaviour.^ John 
was very popular throughout the prison, and as Lasne, the 
hend-gaolcr, allowed him to go out, many of the prisoners 
gave him “ tips ” to execute small commissions for them 
outside. Much interest was taken in his progress in Fretich, 

^ ^ft^nwxrcA tt Souvtnxr^^ Hyde <lc Neuville. 

* an^ ih havfc police h ct rEmpirCy De^^uvircst. 

® “Shut up in the Temple, my po^iition -svas very critical. It vrai 
Fuepccted there was an t'mfvr/f among uh : I might have been identified, 
tried, and phot within twenty- four Ijours. The ncc<l of pre*fcrving tny 
life . . . aidcfl mv courage, I playcxl my part with ran; coolnc*^’^ ond 
gocKldtJck/’ — 2Cfi(icniril Arrhttx-^, dG23, 

^ ih Eo^hneotte. 
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which, it was unanimously agi’ced, he began “ to smatter very 
fairly,” and his simple remarks u’ere repeated, and his 
blunders laughed at. The good fellow was not at all sensitive 
or “ touchy ” ; he spent all the tips he received in drinking 
with the warders, wdth all of whom he was on the best of 
terms. He even courted the daughter of onh of them, and it 
was aiTanged that he was to marry her as soon as he was at 
liberty and had found a good situation in Paris. Although 
the Temple had such a tragic reputation, and — as one of the 
heads of the police said — “devom-ed its inhabitants,” it 
became almost a place of gaieiy, and it seemed surpris- 
ing that so much careless good-humour could exist in. a 
prison. 

The frequent internews Blme. de Tromehn had with John, 
and her continual walks round the Temple, excited the 
suspicions of the police-spies, which were quickly allayed,, 
however, for everybody in the quaiter hnexo that the lady 
“ was an English woman, much attached to Sidne}’- Smith,” 
and it was thought quite natm’al that he should correspond, 
by means of his servant, with his son'ondng mistress.^ She, 
for her paid, had not lost a day; she had found that the 
ground-floor of a house close to the prison-wall was to let. 
Hyde visited the place, ascertained that the cellar touched 
the prison-wall, and placed in the apaitraent a young girl. 

Mile. H , so prett)’’ and pleasing that the other persons in 

the house were not at all smprised “ Charles Loiseau ” spent 
so many hom's in her company. He almost lived in the 
cellar, and courageously set to work to dig a subterranean 
passage, large enough for a man to pass through, and which, 
according to his calculations, need not be more than twelve 
feet long. 

He worked hard all day. Mile. D was bringing up a 

little girl, seven years old, for whom Loiseau bought a good- 
sized drum, which he encouraged the child to beat with 
all her might, and the din she made filled the house, 
and covered the noise of the pickaxe, and the rattle of 

* “ It was then that my dear wife came to Paris to help _ me; she was 
supposed to be in love with Sidney Smith .” — National Archives, Fh 6423. 
Examination of Tromelin, in Germinal, Year XII. 
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the falling stones. Hyde, however, began to be discouraged ; 
he feared he was mistaken in his reckoning and was going 
wrong. The help of a mason was indispensable, and Mme. 
de Tromelin found one — an honest fellow who understood 
from half a hint what was wanted, and set to work. The 
first blow of his pick opened a breach ; the whole of the 
Temple courtyard was exposed to view, and the sentinel 
on duty tumbled into the hole, was frightened, and gave the 
alarm. The soldiers ran to arms ; but Hyde was on the 
look-out and quickly got Mme. de Tromelin, the workman. 

Mile. D , and the child with the drum out through 

a back-door. When the soldiers — who were obliged to go 
a long way round — entered the apartment, they found nothing 
but some trunks filled with logs of wood, a few bits of 
furniture of no value, and some clothes which nobody 
ever cared to claim.^ 

This freak made the gaolers suspicious. Orders came from 
the central office that the Commodore was to be more closely 
confined, and, to put a stop to his communications with the 
outside world, he was informed that he must, in future, 
do without the services of his domestic, who would be 
sent back to England. The news of this' stroke of good luck 
was received by John and his master as though it had been 
the announcement of a catastrophe. Both played their parts 
in the most perfectly natural manner. On July 8th, 1797, 
when Brigadier Dumaltera, escorted by Gendarme Barthet, 
presented himself at the prison bearing a decree of the 
Directory ordering that “ John Bromley, servant of Sir 
Sidney Smith, should be removed from the Temple, to 
be conducted from brigade to brigade, to the port of 
Dunkirk, and from there cross into England,” there ensued a 
scene Avhich would have melted a heart of stone. John threw 
himself at his master’s feet, covered his hands with kisses, 
protested that he would never forget him, and swore, in the 
presence of the greatly-affected gaolers, that he would 
risk everything to get him out of prison. Sidney Smith 
appeared to be much moved, but remained dignified. He 
gave John some messages to his family, handed him a most 

' Souvenirs et Mimoires, Hyde de Nouville. 
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eulogistic certificate, and emptied his purse into his 
hands. ^ 

The gendarmes, to mark their appreciation of the merits of 
such a se^^dtor, treated him kindly all through the journey. 
Comte de Ti’omeliii aftenrards ackno^vleged that he had 
never travelled in greater safety and with less anxiety. He 
was an outlaw, and virtually under sentence of death — the 
mayor of any country village might have handed him over to 
the headsman, but he travelled under the safeguard and 
protection of all the gendarmes of the Republic, He 
embarked at Dunkirk on July £2nd ; two days later he was in 
England, where he made but a short stay, being in a hmTy 
to return to Normandy, whither Mme. de Ti'omelin had come 
to await him. But John Bromley was still heard of for some 
little time.^ The police of the Directory opened, and had 
translated, all the letters sent from England to Sidney Smith 
by his relatives, and they, forewarned by Tromelin, prolonged 
the mystification. Never did a company act better together. 
“ We cannot imagine — Sir Douglas Smith vTote to his 
brother on the 25th of August — we cannot imagine what new 
whim of yom's has made you get I’id of yom' faithful John, 
I learn from mother that he is going to Portsmouth to fetch 
his clothes, after which he is going to take a trip in the 
country to see his ft’iends.” On September Srd, Uncle Edward 
Smith also improved the occasion, ^^John Bromley, he 
OTote, has been here. To separate him from you was not 
an act which did honour to the Directoiy, and I should have 
thought the French nation would have shown more considera- 
tion to misfortune and bravery. He went at once to see 
your mother; the poor fellow was in gi’eat haste to bring 
news of you to yom' friends; there is a year and a halfs 
wages due to him whilst in yom* service.’’’ 

^ Memoirs of Rochecotte and Memoirs of Hyde de Neuville. 

‘‘This day, the 20fch of Messidor, Year V., we, Joseph Dumaltera, 
brigadier, and Jean Barthet, gendarme, residing at Paris, in conformity 
wifli a decree of the Directory, of the Srd of Messidor have removed from 
the Temple Prison, John Bromley, domestic of Commodore Sidney Smith, 
to be conducted from brigade to brigade to the port of Dunkirk, and from 
there cross into England.’’ — I^ational Archives, 6423. 

^ “Soon after I left, ray wife quitted Paris to come to Hormandy, where 
I had promised to meet her, and I remained at Caen several months 
absolutely unknown .” — National Archives, W, 4623. Examination of 
Tromelin, Germinal, Year XIL 
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These letters, and others of the same tenour, fully satisfied 
the police of the Directory, who suspected nothing, and 
meanwhile Tromelin quietly landed at Caen, returning to 
France provided with unlimited credit on Harris, the banker 
in the Rue du Bac, and determined to try all possible means 
to release Sidney Smith and Captain Wright, He remained 
six months in Normandy, to arrange for the Commodore'’s 
passage to England as soon as he got out of the Temple. 
This point — the most difficult of all — ^being settled, 
Tromelin went to Paris, where he rejoined his friends, Carlos 
Sourdat, the Launoy ladies, Hyde de Neuville, PhelippeaUx, 
and the dancer Boisgirard. The band had been further 
reinforced by the Chouan Legrand de Palluau, one of 
Phelippeaux'’s lieutenants in the “Vendee sancerroise,” and 
Laban, formerly an officer with Stofflet, who had been 
hurriedly called from Brittany to Paris to take part in the 
plot.^ 

Phelippeaux and the Launoy ladies had all the time kept 
up telegraphic communications with the prisoners. The 
royalist Lasne, who was head gaoler of the Temple, was, on 
the 18th of Fructidor, succeeded by the Jacobin Antoine 
Boniface, who was delighted to find that the Revolution 
he had been grumbling at for five years had at length given 
him a good place, and established himself in his new post like 
a conqueror taking possession of a vanquished countiy. 
Unfortunately, he brought with him Mme. Boniface, a woman 
with authoritative manners but a sensitive heart, and whom 
the misfortunes, the fame, and the aristocratic British bearing 
of the Commodore touched more than they should have done. 
The gaoler was induced by his wife to grant extraordinary 
privileges to the prisoner, who was allowed to go out of the 
prison on parole, “ for a walk, to take baths,- to dine in the 
city and even to go shooting.” Sidney Smith never failed to 
keep his word of honour, and returned at night to his 
ceU. 

It should be here mentioned that all the other English 

’ National Archives j Wy 6150- 

2 The 28th of Germinal, Year YI. ‘‘It is highly improper to allow 
Sidney Smith to go out of the Temple to take baths . — National ArcMveSy 
F, 6150. 
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police-inspectors. Such an incident was of such common 
occnarrence that it did not even interest the soldiers off duty 
hanging about the doorway; and they were all the less 
asionished because they saw, hovering round the carriage, the 
ugly faces of several of the hang-dog looking police-spies 
■who -were always about every State prison at the arrival or 
departure of any prisoner. That evening the “ugly faces” 
were those of Hyde de Neuville, Lahan,i Sourdat, and 
Wiscovisch. 

The two soldiers entered the office of the prison, and 
showed the respectful Boniface the follov,'ing order. 

“ Parif, the 5th of Floreal, Year VL 

“The Minister of Marine and the Colonies to Citizen 
Boniface, head-gaoler of the Temple. 

“ The Executive Directory having ordered, by its decree of 
the 28th of Ventose, sent herewith, that all English prisoners 
of war, '^vithout distinction of rank, should be collected into 
one prison, I charge you, citizen, to consign forthTOth to the 
bearer of the present order, Citizen Etienne Armand Auger, 
Commodore Sidney Smith and Cap'tain Wright, prisoners of 
war, to be transferred to the general prison of the Department 
of Seine-et-Mame, at Fontainebleau. 

“ You are enjoined, citizen, to observe the greatest secrecy in 
the execution of the present order, of v/hich I have informed 
the Minister of Police, in order to prevent any attempt to 
rescue the prisoners whilst; on their journey. 

“ The Minister of jVIarine and Colonies 

“ Pl.EVII,I,E-LEFEI,iri'.” ^ 

The signature — a very characteristic one — ^^vas eridently 
authentic. Boniface handed the document to the clerk, ^7ho 
copied it in full in the prison register, and an order was given 
to bring down the two Englishmen. 

The man who went to fetch them found Sidney Smith 

J “ Ph^Hppeatix had chosen, to aid him in the plot, a very active opera 
dancer named Boisgirard, and my nncle, Lahan, v^’ho had been hurriedly 
called from Vendte to Paris to take part in the afiair.” — MinuArea du 
Marichal Ganrdbert, Germain Eapst. 

- Naliojud Archives, F^, 6150. 
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engaged in reading « Gil Bias.'’ The Commodore had been 
informed, two days before, that everything was ready for the 
escape, and that ‘Hie had nothing to do but leave it to 
them." He raised his head and asked, What they wanted 
Avith him at such a late horn'?" To which the warder 
laconically replied that ^^Thej^ would tell him that doira 
below," When he came into the office, the Commodore 
saluted the officers, and learned from them that they had 
orders to transfer him to another prison. 

"Where are you going to take me ? " he asked. 

The report of the dialogue which ensued is taken fi:om the 
account which he afterwards published.^ 

“ To Fontainebleau," replied Boniface. 

Oh, that is not far. You will come and see me, won't 
you ? And my clothes and books — ^you had better send 
them to me, it is not worth while taking them vdth me 
to-night." 

Then he shook hands all roxmd, and distributed tips. Mme. 
Boniface was much troubled, and her husband to hide his 
emotion, pretended to compai'e the Minister's order with the 
copy, Wright also came do^vn ; the staff-officer signed the name 
of Auger " in the release-book, and the prisoners took their 
last farewells of tlie officials. All wer*e much affected, and the 
officer of the prison-guard — who perhaps suspected some 
irregularity — ^to put an end to a painful scene, ordered six of 
his men to get ready to form an escort. This would have 
ruined everjd:hing. The Commodore could not restrain an 
involuntar}^ movement, and evei^^body guessed that ^^a 
suspicion of a private and immediate execution had passed 
through his mind." Auger" interposed to remove this bad 
effect. “ Citizens," he said with a theatrical gesture, “ the 
word of honour suffices between soldiers." Then, addressing 
Smith : Commodore ! you are an officer ; so am I. Give 
me your word of honom* and we can do without an escort." 

^ JU^emoirs of Adtnxral Sir Sidney Smith j 1839. The Life and Corp'e- 
spondence of Admiral Sir William S. Smith, 1848^. The 2fayal Chronicle, 
and the European Magazine of 1799 and 1800 published Sidney Smith’s 
own account. (See also Quinze am de haute police by Desmarets, edition 
annotated by Leonce Grasilie, and an article by M. Victor *‘X)eux« 

officiers de la marine anglaise au Temple ” in the Gorrespondant, October, 
1894. 
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“ Sir,” repHed the Englishman, “ I swear on my honour to 
accompany you wherever you wish to take me And this 
was said with so much warmth and sincerity that all suspicions 
were fully allayed. 

The door opened and they came out ; the prisoners and 
the two officers got into the cab, which started off. In turn- 
ing the first comer, the cabman who had been ordered to 
“drive fast,” ran into the shop front of a fruiterer, and 
knocked over a child. There was much excitement, a 
crowd collected, and cries of “ Stop ! Take him to the police 
station,” &c., were raised. The two Englishmen and their 
liberators jumped out of the cab, pushed their way through 
the crowd, and fled, after having slipped a double louis in 
mistake for a thirty sous piece into the hand of the cabman, 
who was as much amazed as the crowd to see the six late 
occupants of his cab, two of whom were officers, hastily 
scuttling off in different directions. Nothing happened to 
them, however ; and an hour later Sidney Smith was con- 
cealed in a house, situated, it is said, in the Rue de I’Univer- 
site. He waited there till the next day, then hid himself 
for three days, “ in a wood in the neighbourhood of Paris.” ^ 
Aftenvards, as no fuss was made about the escape, he 
reached Rouen, and embarked with Wright and Ph^ippeaux. 
Tromelin returned to Caen, where his wife had just given 
birth to a child ; the others remained in Paris, more disturbed 
by the inaction of the police than they would have been by 
its pursuit, and rather vexed to hear no talk of their exploit, 
which, they prided themselves, deserved some fame. Not a 
newspaper made any allusion to it. not a placard was posted. 

' Natimal Archives, W, 6150. 

- Statement of Citizen Magnus Lombergue, captain of the packet-boat • 
La Maria, attached to the letter of the commissary of the Directory 
belonging to the municipal administration of Gravelines, dated the 1st of 
Prairial, Year VX 

“ Citizen Magnus Lombergue, captain of the packet-boat La Maria, 
which left the port of Dover at two o’clock yesterday raoming,_ has 
declared that Commodore Smith, who escaped from the Temple Prison, 
was accompanied by a French imigrS, whose name he does not know ; 
that he passed three days in a wood near Paris, that he afterwards went 
to the neighbourhood of Havre or Brest, where he embarked on board a 
boat ; and that the following morning, at some distance from the coart, 
he met an English frigate, which took him on board, and conducted him 
to Portsmouth .” — Natimal Archives, Y’, 6150. 
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The Temple maintained its ordinary appearance as though 
nothing out of the ordinary had happened, and the police did 
not suspect what a trick had been played them. 

As a matter of fact, the police suspected nothing, and this 
ignorance was the happy result of the perfect working of the 
Governmental machine. On Apidl 25th, the day after the 
departure of Sidney Smith, head-gaoler Boniface, in his 
qtthituple daily repoii:, had informed the Central Bureau and 
the Minister of Police, fiirnished a copy of the order signed 
by the Minister, and also ad%dsed the military authorities and 
the commissariat. The same day the members of the Central 
Bm*eau came to inspect the prison as they did every week. 
They examined the books and passed ” them ; and they 
drew up a repoii: of their visit, accompanied by a detailed 
account of the present condition of the prison. All these 
documents had been registered, read, docketed, pigeon-holed, 
and duly answered. Eight days later — on May 3rd — it 
chanced that Merlin, the governor of the prison, had invited 
his doctor to dinner, and, in the course of conversation, the 
doctor asked how Sir Sidney (whom he had visited pro- 
fessionally once a month) liked being at Fontainebleau.^ 
Astonishment of Merlin. “ At Fontainebleau 1 Messen- 
gers were called and sent in eveiy direction ; the Directoiy 
demanded an immediate explanation from Dondeau, the 
Minister of Police, who applied to the Central Bureau, which 
sent off to the Minister of Marine, who obtained information 
from the Temple ; and finally the whole affair was known, 
just in time to prevent it being read in the English neivs- 
papers, which announced the triumphal entiy into London of 
the Commodore and his companions. Adi England exulted, 
and at Astley'^s Theatre, a play entitled The Lucky Escape, or 
the Return to the Native Country — in which the police 
of the Directory were held up to ridicule — was acted eight 
hundred times. The police were indeed hard hit — so hard 
that they did not dare to make matters worse by looking for 
the guilty parties. Boniface was the . only victim ; he lost 
his post and was arrested. Prosperity had rather moUified 
his Jacobinism, but when he found himself deprived of his 
' ^ Mimoirea de EochecoUe, 
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pl 3 .ce, he became a fierce advocate of anarchy. That did not 
do him any good^ for he was transported after the afiair of 
the infernal machine, and died in the Seychelles Isles in the 
Year Xn.^ 

As to the faithful John, he became a Tmk, Sidney Smith 
was not imgrateful, and took all his liberators to Constanti- 
nople, where Tromelin met again Ph^ippeaus, Legrand, and 
Wiscovisch. To fight against Bonaparta wlio had invaded 
S}Tia, was to help the royal cause, and Tromelin therefore 
requested Sultan Sehm to make him an officer in the Ottoman 
service. He was appointed major in the infantry, and 
succeeded Phdippeaus, who was killed at St. Jean d’Acre, as 
lientenant-coloneL Bonaparte being driven off, Tromelin 
joined Captain Pacha Hussein, and went through the 
Egyptian and Syrian campaigns with him. His wanderings 
last^ four years, at the end of which time he was seized with 
home-sickness, and set sail for France. His name had been 
struck off the list of hnigr^s since 1802, and the amnesty 
which had been granted gave him assurance that his future 
life would be undisturbed- He landed at ilorlais, and saw 
once more his old chateau of Coatserho, where he was bom, 
and where he resolved to live peaceably, along with his wif^ 
who had given so many proofs of her devotion, and his two 
sons, who were both bom while he was an outlaw, and whose 
lives he hoped would be less exciting than his own- He 
intended to pass the rest of his life in peace and quietness ; 
but fate ordained othen’-ise- Three weeks later — on April 
11th, 1804, at eleven o’clock at night, the gendarmes from 
Morlaix, under the command of a delegate of the general 
commissary of police of Brest, rang at the front door, woke 
up all the household, arrested Pacha John Tromelin, and 
carried him off in a post-chaise. On the 1.5th he was locked 
up in the Abbaye Prison, charged with ‘'being in com- 
munication vith the enemies of the State,'’ — a peculiarly 
odious offence at that time, when Georges Cadoudal was being 
tried, and every person freshly arrived in the coxmtry was 
suspected b}' the police of being a probable assassin of the 
ConsuL 

’ TTij! vrffe died in poverty at Besanjon, some time later. 
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His replies during the two examinations he undenvent 
seemed to show that he was weary of and disgusted with the 
adventurous life he had been leading. At first he was 
I’eserved, and his answers were very laconic ; but afterwards 
— knowing that he was protected by the amnesty, he related 
the whole of his life, and the police learnt for the first time 
the true identity of John Bromley, which had Hitherto never 
been suspected. Tromelin'^s conduct was loyal and correct ; 
the only persons he named were Phelippeaux, who was dead, 
and the Englishmen who were out of reach,^ and when he 
was asked which of his accomplices had dared to act the parts 
of the officers, he replied, “ TSvo obscure individuals,” thus 
saving the lives of his two friends, for Legi’and had at that 
time returned home to Valen 9 ay, and Boisgirard continued to 
dance at the Op&a. Indeed, if we may believe Real’s state- 
ment, the grateful Sidney Smith had procured the graceful 
dancer the rank and pay of a supei^ior officer in the Turkish 
service. Besides his modest salary as a “ fifth zephyr*,” he re- 
ceived 800 or 900 francs a month, and the subscribers of the 
Opera never suspected they Avere applauding the tAvirls and 
pirouettes of a colonel in the Turkish army. 

Tromelin’s frankness, and the story of his exploits, 
attracted the notice of Napoleon, and the prisoner was given 
to understand that the Emperor liked brave men, and sought 
to attract .them to his service. Many of these gentlemen, 
Avho had learned nothing but how to fight, euAued the lot 
of the officers Avho folloAved ‘^the Usurper ” ; but to enter 
the army Avas tantamount to submission, and that Avas not 

^ “ This is what I learned from Sidney Smith and Phelippeaux, who was 
the principal actor in this scheme, which may be divided into two parts ; 
the part played by Phelippeaux, and that taken by Sidney Smith. It was 
Sidney Smith who foimd the two men who brought the false order for his 
removal. I never hneio who they were — they were two ohsctire individticds. 
It was Phelippeaux who waited in the carriage for Sidney Smith, and took 
him to Rouen, where they remained some days, and then crossed over 
into England. It was, I believe, Abbe Bathel (sic) oi Rouen who con- 
cealed them. Sidney Smith embarked on a fishing-boat belonging to 
Havre. A Scotchman named Right, who had lived in .Paris since his 
childhood, helped Sidney Smith. It was he who procured the order for 
the transfer. The Minister of Marine, being about to travel for some time, 
left some blank signed forms, one of which Right procured and gave to 
Phelippeaux.”— Archives^ Wy 4623. Tromelin’s statement. Year 
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easy. Tromelin got out of the difficulty gallantly. “ I owe 
to the Emperor, my country,” he Avrote, “ and the happiness 
of living with my family. I regret that I have to offer my 
services from a prison, but were I free I could not more 
ardently express my loyalty.” The Abbaye doors opened, 
and a year later Tromelin received his commission as captain. 

In 1809 he was a colonel, staff-officer of the Grand Army 
in 1813, and, at Waterloo, General of a division which was 
the last to leave the battle-field.^ 

At the Restoration, this brave soldier, who had so often 
risked his life for the royal cause, was not looked upon at all 
favourably, and General Tromelin, Baron of the Empire, 
was put on the retired list. He did not return into favour 
till 1820, when he was appointed inspector of infantry. He 
died at his chateau at Coatserho, March 3rd, 1842. He was 
a grand officer of the Legion of Honour, and mayor of the 
village of Ploujean. He gave orders before his death that 
all his papers were to be destroyed, and specially requested 
that no funeral honours should be paid to his remains.^ 

^ Service Notes of General de Tromelin, from the Archives of the 
Ministry of ITar : 

Tromelin (Jacques Jean Marie Fran9ois Boudin, Comte de) born at 
Ploujean (Finistfere), August 22nd, 1771 ; sub-lieutenant, Limousin 
regiment (42nd Infantry), January 10th, 1787 ; discharged March 17th, 
1788 ; sub-lieutenant, October 1st, 1789 ; lieutenant in the 57th Infantry, 
September 15th, 1791; emigrated, and belonged to the corps of Comte 
Hector at Malm^di in 1792 ; quartermaster in Dresnay’s corps at Jersey 
in 1793 ; exchanged into the corps of Prince de L6on in December, 1794 ; 
charged with a mission in December, 1795 ; prisoner in the Temple with 
Sidney Smith, April 10th, 1796. Left the Temple, July 8th, 1797. Sent 
on a mission in France, and afterwards in Egypt from 1798 to November 
15th, 1801. State prisoner from April 15th, 1804, to July 25th same year ; 
captain in the 112th regiment of the line, February 10th, 1806 ; on the 
staff of the army of Dalmatia, May 2nd, 1807 ; major, June 5th, 1809 ; 
colonel of 6th regiment of Croates, December 28th, 1809 ; staff officer of the 
14th division of the 14th corps of the Grand Army, May 12th, 1813 ; 
adjutant commandant, August 1st, 1813 ; staff officer of the 13th 
division of the 7th corps, September 17th, 1813 ; General of brigade, 
November 19th, 1813 ; employed in the royal corps of Grenadiers, 
September 15th, 1814 ; in the 6th corps of the Northern army, May 6thT 
1815 ; put on half-pay, August Ist, 1815 ; inspector of infantry, April 
2lBt, 1820 ; Inspector General, June 23rd, 1824 ; Lieutenant-General, 
May 22nd, 1825 ; retired on half-pay, August 22nd, 1836 ; died at 
Morlaix, March 3rd, 1842. Grand officer of the Legion of Honour.” 

Archives of the Ministry of JFar. 
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In those remote times when Parisians still respected some- 
tliing — I mean before the upheaval of 1789 — the Tuileries 
Palace was deemed an inviolate and august abode. Since 
those days, the mob has invaded the Palace so many times, 
and driven out and brought back so many Emperors and 
Kings, that it has gradually become familiar with the 
majest}^ of this tabernacle of monarchy — so much so, that one 
fine day it set on fire and knocked down the Palace, with the 
spiteful satisfaction of a child who breaks a toy it has long 
loved. 

But in 1792 this species of amusement had not lost its 
novelt}^ There Avas a maiwellous attraction about the gi’eat 
Palace, in which, for the last tAvo years, so many plots 
against liberty had been hatched, and of AA^hich only a glimpse 
of the long, grey fronts and steep roofs could be caught from 
the Place du Carrousel. On eA^ery other side the mysterious 
castle AA^as quite inAusible, being hidden by the unbroken line 
of residences and conA’^ents in the Hue Saint-Honor^ or cut 
off by ditches, a turn-bridge, and inaccessible terraces AA^hich 
looked like bastions. 

So, on the aftenioon of August 10th, when roj^altj^ had fled, 
and the cannon had bloAAm open the gates, and driA’^en aAvay 
their defenders, all Paris came to satisfy a Avild curiosity, and 
see its conquest — a terrible spectacle AA^hich very fcAv 
witnesses have cared to describe. In the great hall Avas a 
pool of mud and blood, scattered about by the footsteps of 
the sightseers. On the staircase AA^ere the bodies of SavIss 
soldiers, AA^hich the Avomen stepped over laughingly, holding 
up their dresses. From the galleries on the first-floor came 
cries, songs from amidst the thick dust made by tearing up 
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the carpets, and the noise of breaking glass — for every 
window was smashed vnth pikes or sticks. In quiet corners, 
people sat eating preserves and sweatmeats, by the side of 
dead bodies rolled in quilts ; whilst an elegantly-dressed 
woman played dance music by pinching the strings of a piano 
which had lost its key-board. Some sprinkled themselves 
with lavender water; others undressed the corpses and 
grouped them in obscene or grotesque positions. A re- 
spectable looking young man scored a great success by drink- 
ing huge draughts of wine out of — a vessel not originally 
intended for that purpose. Through the maze of private 
apartments, a ci’owd circulated, passing quickly, in Indian 
file, from one room to another, aimlessly and anxiously 
poking into every comer and closet Avithout stopping, 
exploring dark passages, Avalking haphazard over the 
broken glass Avhich streAved the floor, climbing over the 
barricades of mattresses — of Avhich thei^e Avere enough to 
sleep an army — Avithout laughing, shouting, or speaking, as 
though they Avere accomplishing a set task. Outside, the 
four Avings of the Cour des Princes Avere burning fiercely, and 
a croAvd of idlers had collected on the terrace round the 
naked corpses of the murdered SavIss, Avhich Avere covered 
Avith a pile of handkerchiefs,” and beneath a snoAvstorm of 
eider-doAvn, so thick that it darkened the daylight,” which 
came from the attics, Avhere hundreds of feather-beds, bolsters, 
and pilloAvs found in the Chateau Avere being torn to pieces.^ 

Until the evening of Sunday, the 12th, the croAvd con- 
tinued to come as though to a fair, but the principal attrac- 
tions had disappeared. The bodies had been removed, the 
fires put out, the snoAvstorm of eider-doAvn had come to an 
end, and on the Monday Paris thought no more of its 
conquest. Sentinels Avere placed at every door, and it Avas 
proposed to draAv up an inventory of the furniture of the 
Palace and any papers that might be found. 

The first occupant of the Palace after Louis XVI. Avas * a 
former actor, named Boursault, Avho, as an elector of Paris 
and the friend of Collot d^Herbois, Avas appointed to verify 
the number of horses and carriages on the civil list. On 
' i/e Nouveau Paris ^ Mercier, Newspapers of the time, passim, 
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August 10th, Collot said, “Now the Fauhourg Saint- 
Germain Mull empty, and we may each choose whatever 
residence Ave like.” His friend Boursault belonged to the 
same school; he “chose” the Tuileries, and settled himself 
there Anthout any false shame. This future milh'onaire was 
so poor that “ all his belongings Avere carried in a basket on 
his back,” and he could not find in the Carrousel quarter a 
baker aa^io Avould give him credit for a four-poimd loaf.^ The 
second intrader was a poor devil, named Courtois, formerly 
a clog maker at Arcis-sur-Aube. He timidly asked for the 
loan of one of the Queen’s pianos, “to teach his daughter 
music, and, as he was the frriend of Danton, he obtained 
permission to take the instrument to his home. To steady 
it in the cart, he added several articles of furniture — Avhich 
AA-ere found, twenty-three years later, at his Chateau de 
Ramhluzin, in the Meuse. 

On August 16th, Roland, the Minister of the Interior, 
decided that the Council should meet at the Palace. One 
of the rooms of the apartment of IMme. de Tourzel, on the 
. gx-ound-floor, on the courtyard, was made ready, and every 
morning the Ministers, Danton, Claviere, Monge, and 
Lebrun, met their colleague there, and limched AAuth him. 
They drank AAune from the feAv cellars which had escaped 
piUage, deeming themselves authorised by the old custom 
which permitted “the notaries and scriveners of Paris to 
appropriate, Avhen making an inA^entojy, all the candles 
found in the house, and to drink the AA-ine from the cellars 
as long as ,their operations lasted.” 

Their operations consisted in attesting that not a single 
bit of furniture remained intact, and that the people had 
destroyed CA’^erything that could be destroyed. The mldest 
rumours circulated amongst the public, the popular imagina- 
tion fancying that such an old haunt of royalty as the 
Tuileries must he a terrible place, full of cells and oubliettes, 
and riddled Avith subterranean passages extending to Vin- 
cennes or Versailles. Groans AA’^ere said to haA^e been heard 
from imder the flooring ; a little dog had barked furiously 

* Lt Ghdteau des Tuileries, ou ricit de ce qui a'est passi . . . etc’. By 
P.J.A.R.D.E., 1802 . 
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at a certain panel. The walls w'ere sounded, the floor pierced, 
but no one was found but one of the King’s valets, who had 
hidden himself on the 10th in the chimney of the Queen’s 
dra-iving-room, and ha\-ing let down the trap could not raise 
it again. The poor man tried to climb up the chimney and 
escape by the roof, but fell back exhausted ; the patrol found 
him dying of hunger. He oflered to guide his liberators all 
over the palace, of which he declared he knew all the secrets, 
and obtained from Roland the post of janitor of the office of 
the committee of sm:%'eillance. His revelations were of slight 
importance ; he showed that the four columns which formed 
the alcove of the Queen’s bed were hoUow and could each 
contain a person ; and that all the corsets of Marie Antoinette 
were padded to conceal a slight deformity of her Majesty, 
who had one shoulder higher than the other ; and he helped 
to find a casket, concealed under the cushion of a seat ^vhich 
“ folded up into the woodwork of one of the windows.” 

One thing worried Roland. The Assembly had appointed 
a committee charged to collect and classify the papers of the 
royal family ; and every day, before lunch, be went up to the 
first floor, and addressing the clerk, who was always alone af 
that horn’, invariably put this same question : 

“ Have any of my letters to the King been foimd ? ” 

To which the clerk as invariably replied : 

“ Not one.” 

“ I am, however, sure they are here,” the Minister would add. 

He grumbled, rummaged, searched, tried to read what was 
pencilled on the bundles of papers, and he personally ran- 
sacked the Dauphin’s room. In the chest of drawers were 
various scribblings which the child had neatly arranged, and 
the rough draft of this letter : 

My dear papa, 

I am very glad to be 
able to irrite to you to 
■ivish you a happy 
new year, and tell you 
I love you with all my 
heart.^ 

1 Le GMlenu dts Tuihrieg, etc., by P.J.A.B.D.E. 
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This was not what Roland sought. Weeks passed, and his 
anxiety did not diminish. His long, miserable, scowling, 
cunning face was everlastingly to be encoxmtered in the 
corridors of the Palace, and he was always found hovering 
about like a soul in pain, trying to hide his grey stockings 
and bro^vn cloak behind doors, and shuffle along unheard in his 
thick boots. Marat, who was very lively at times, heard how 
Coco-Roland was wonying himself, and played an excellent 
joke on him. He reveffled to the Committee of Researches, 
as a fact he knew for certain, that the evening before 
August 10th, the “Austrian woman” had thrown into 
one of the latrines some compromising letters and papers, 
and, the next day, Roland and his colleagues visited all 
the cesspools in' the Palace. Two night-men, their noses 
covered with a cloth, and their eyebrows Avell rubbed 
watli gi’ease— such were the prophylactic precautions of 
that time — ^groped for the papers, and, when they foimd 
one, handed it up to Roland, who, armed with a pair of 
tongs, seized the precious fragment, and plunged it in a tub of 
vinegar. MTien the cesspool was empty, two men carried the 
tub into the committee-room. The Minister and his acolytes 
followed, gravely, each holding a handkerchief before his 
mouth, and watching closely to see that no important paper 
was conveyed away, and the terrible search began. At the 
end of six days, Marat, who had never laughed so heartily, 
solemnly declared that he had wanted “ to amuse himself at 
the expense of his colleagues.” 

Evidence against the King was then being prepared, but 
sloAvly, for “materials for the accusation” were wanting, 
when one morning — it Avas November 20th — the clerks of the 
examining committee, on arriAung at their office, saAV Roland 
mounting the grand staircase Avith considerable agility. He 
Avas folloAved by a tall, thin, shabbily-dressed man AAuth 
3 'elloAv complexion and sunken eyes, AAdiom no one had eA^er 
before seen in the Palace. Both crossed the guards’ ante- 
chamber and the coimcil room, and entered the King’s bed- 
room, Avhere Roland locked himself in AAuth his companion. 

A little later the “yelloAv man” came out of the King’s 
room, alone, and, as though he Avere quite familiar Avith 
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the maze of corridors and staircases, went straight to the 
inspector of buildings, Heurtier, and asked him, on behalf of 
the Minister, for “ a broom and a ball of string.” At half- 
past eleven, he appeared again ; Roland wanted two towels. 
The porter who took them saw the Minister on his knees on 
the floor, engaged in tying up “ with an air of concentrated 
joy” two big bundles of papers. He was seen to come out, a 
minute later, still escorted ■ by ,the unknown person, who 
carried under each arm a large bundle tied up in a towel. 
The sentinel at the gate having refused to let them pass, 
Roland sent for the superintendent, Dangleterre, stated who 
he was, and went his way. 

It was not until a quarter-past two that he arrived at the 
riding-school where the Convention was sitting. The Assembly 
— presided over that day by Lepeletier — was dozing over the 
case of a person named Gerdret, accused of having furnished 
the troops with boots “with cardboard soles” — already! 
Roland’s entrance made a sensation. He advanced to the 
tribune, and announced that he brought with him “ several 
cartons filled with papers, which from their nature and the 
place in which they were found, seemed to be of great im- 
portance.” 

“These documents,” he added, “were in so private and 
secret a place, that if the only person in Paris who knew 
of its existence had not shown it, it would have been im- 
possible to have found it.” 

And, as a buzz of curiosity went round the benches, Roland, 
proud of his effect, clumsily added : 

“ Many of our colleagues who sat in the constitutive and 
legislative Assemblies will probably be compromised.” ^ 

There were ironical cries of “ Ah ! Ah ! ” ; then a murmur 
of disapprobation followed and some stuprise at this accusa- 
tion so hastily brought against a part of the Convention. 
The same suspicion occurred to all minds : Had Roland taken 
the opportunity to examine the papers ? Had he made away 
with any ? Goupilleau insinuated that he ought, in the first 
place, to have communicated his discovery to the examining 

’ Parliamentary Archives. National Convention, sitting of Novemljor 
20th, 1792. 
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committee sitting at the Tuileries itself. Roland, evidently 
troubled, did not reply. The Left laughed, and immediately 
the ushers appeared bearing the papers, which they placed 
on the President’s desk. It was then proposed to name a 
committee to examine them. But should those representatives 
who had formed part of preceding assemblies be excluded ? 
Party spirit ran high, the discussion became long and stormy. 
PamiUe Desmoulins, however, restored calm with a few 
words. 

We shall never succeed,” he said, in appointing twelve 
members to examine these papers, when we do not think 
it strange that one man has examined them all alone before 
us.”i 

Roland was again silent ; he Avas having a bad time. 
Whilst he was at the Assembly, the commissioners at the 
Tuileries discovered, to their astonishment, that he had, 
on his oAvn authority, coolly broken the seals placed in the 
King’^s bedchamber. That room was lighted by a single AvindoAv 
looking on to the garden ; the bed was placed in an alcove 
formed on one side by a water-closet, and on the other by 
a short, wooden corridor leading to the Dauphitfs room. It 
was in this corridor, which was six feet long by three feet 
Avide, that the papers Avere hidden. A panel of the Avood- 
Avork Avas taken aAvay and disclosed an iron door, about a foot 
and a half square, closing a shapeless hole roughly heAvn 
in the thickness of the Avall.^ The yelloAv man ” Avas the 
locksmith Avho had made the hiding-place ; but for him the 
hiding-place Avould never have been discovered, and very 
probably the King Avould never have been tried, oAving to 
jvant of evidence. It may be said that the information the 
locksmith that day gave Roland brought Louis XVL to 
the block. 

His name Avas Fran9ois Gamain, and his history is a 
Avretched one — a long, miserable struggle in a depraved heaii: 
betAveen coAvardice and fear. Gamain Avas a locksmith at 
Versailles : his father and his grandfather Avere both in 

i 

^ Parliamentary Archives, 

2 Le Chdteau des Tuileries^ by P.J.A.KP.E. 
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service at the Palace, and, before the Revolution, he used to 
go there every day. The King took a great liking to him, 
and, under his direction, tried to make locks in a little work- 
shop, still existing, on the attic story overlooking the marble 
courtyard.^ 

Afterwards, when kept almost a prisoner at the Tuileries, 
and meditating flight, Louis XVI. wanted to put all his 
important papers in a safe place, and he trusted in his faith- 
ful Gamain. The valet, Durey, was sent to Versailles to 
fetch him, and he brought the locksmith into the Tuileries 
through the kitchens. The King himself cut the hole in the 
wall in three nights, whilst Durey picked up the chips 
and carried them to the river. All that remained to do was 
to close the cavity with an iron door, which Louis XVI. had 
forged in a little workshop, near his library, on the ground- 
floor of the Palace. 

Gamain passed a whole day — it was May 22nd, 1791, Durey’s 
evidence is exact on that point — in fixing the staples, hinges, 
and bolt socket in the masonry. As the corridor was very 
dark, the King held a candle, and Durey handed the tools. 
When the papers had been put in the hole and the door 
locked, the key was enclosed in a sealed casket, which was 
hidden under one of the flagstones at the end of the corridor. 

The locksmith returned home to Versailles very late at 
night, and was immediately seized with fear. A month later, 
when he heard of the flight of the royal family, his terrors 
increased. If the hiding-place should, by chance, be found ? 
If Durey should tell ? If others knew the King’s secret ? 
Gamain was more dead than alive. On August 10th, knowing 
that the Palace was in the power of the mob, fright “ tmned 
his blood ” ; he could not eat, he left off -work, and anxiously 
inquired if the Tuileries had been searched, and “ if the 
Palace was to be pulled down.” It is stated that ten times 
he came to Paris, determined “to tell everything,” and 
returned without having seen anybody. Wlien he learned 
that the King’s trial was coming on, he at first thought 
of flight, but he had no money, and how was he to live 
if he left France ? Then it was that he resolved to speak. 

* Hietoirc dee rues dt Versailles, by Lc Roy. 
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or step on the stairs^ everlastingly scenting danger. Had he 
not delayed too long firom speaking ? Might not the friendly 
feeling which Louis XVI. had sho^vn towards him be brought 
against him ? 

If he were accused of having kept back his information, 
what excuse should he make? And this led him on to 
concoct a story which was abominable and inane. In the 
first place, he post-dated the making of the iron cupboard, 
fixing it at May 20th, 1792, though the event, as we know, 
took place a whole year earlier. Then he further fabricated a 
story that, on that day when the work was finished ; as it 
was very warm,” Capet had poured him out, with his o%vn 
royal hand, “a large glass of Avine, enjoining him to drink it 
to the last drop.” Gamain obeyed, thanked the King, 
bowed, and left the Tuileries, but had hardly started on his 
road home when he was taken vnth “ atrocious pains in the 
bowels.” He dragged himself, however, to Versailles, and in 
the night nearly died. Louis XVI. had poisoned him, to 
ensure his secrecy ! The poison was of the best quality too, 
for, in spite of energetic measures, Gamain remained ‘^para- 
lysed in all his limbs for more than five months.” He could 
not leave his “ bed of pain,” but as soon as he regained 
health “ his first care ” was to rush off to Roland and reveal 
to him the nature of the work on which the King had 
employed him. Such was the fable invented by Gamain, and 
it had two advantages. It not only explained the delay in 
making the denunciation, but gave his betrayal the colour of 
a very natural revenge. Capet poisons Gamain, and the 
locksmith sends the King to the scaffold — tit for tat. 

We should form but a very poor idea of the credulity 
of Revolutionary times if we doubted the success of this 
story. The conventionnel Peyssard, formerly of the garde du 
corps ^ assisted by the ex-cure Musset, brought Gamain’s 
romance to the notice of the Convention in May, 1794,^ and, 
as we may well imagine, the memory of Louis XVI. was 
treated that day as it deserved ! Louis XVI. ! “ That 

monster whose name comprises every crime, that prodigy of 

* See tho text of the report in the Hhioirc des rues de Versailles^ by 
A. Lc Roy, vol. i,, p. 56 et eeq, 
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and also on August 22nd, and this assiduity contradicts his 
sad story. But legends die hard, and that of Gainain is so 
dramatic. Paul Lacroix, recording the recollections of “ well- 
informed witnesses,” wrote : 

“ Old inhabitants of Versailles remember with pity a man 
they used to see walking alone, and leaning on a stick like an 
old man, in the deserted alleys of the park, and gazing at the 
Palace, now deprived of its hereditary kings. Gamain was 
but fifty-eight years of age at the time of his death, but 
showed every sign of decrepitude. Nearly all his hair had 
fallen ofP, and what little he had left hung white across a 
forehead furrowed wth deep wrinkles. His pale cheeks were 
sunken, owing to the absence of teeth, and his eyes were dull 
and sad, though they glowed with a mournful light at the 
name of Louis XVI., of whom he always spoke with bitter- 
ness, sometimes wth tears. The stoop in his figure, which 
had formerly been tall and upright, the total loss of strength, 
and the incessant lassitude he felt, were due, the medical men 
declared, to an incurable disorder of the stomach and 
intestines. Gamain lived a very retired life with his family, 
contenting himself ■with the small pension he received until 
his death, despite the successive variations of Government. 
His pension was never suppressed — for feai', no doubt, of 
recalling the sad cause for which it had been granted.” 

The pictru’e is almost heart-breaking, but the death- 
register of Versailles bears witness that Gamain died at the 
age of forty-four, not fifty-eight, and he assisted at no 
variations of Government, seeing that his death is dated 
19 Plorial, Year III. (May 8, 1795), only a ' year after the 
pension had been granted him. He saw the reaction coming ; 
his terrors began anew ; it might almost be said that he died 
of fright. 
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[Tlie reader viay^ perhaps^ he astonished to find in juxta- 
position the names of two zvomen zohose places in the xoorld 
xoere so vciy different* They have not been hi^oiight together 
here for the purpose of pointing out any similarity between 
ihem^ or for the sake of the contrast betzeeen two characters 
so xcidely dissimilar* We know too little about the past life 
of the deadj their secret so7roras^ their stmiggles and their 
intentions*^ to be able to judge them; and it xcould seem that 
if zee must give a prfereiice to any of these poor departed 
spirits^ it should be ^ven^ not perhaps to those venes'ated and 
saintly zoomen^ zcho^ zoith their eyes turned tozmrds heaven\ 
passed through life knozoing nothing of its deceptions and 
defilements^ hut to those zoho lamentably failed to bear the 
burden of human passions and human sufferings. 

Nor zms there any intention (f assigning a greater im- 
portance to one or other of the two zcomen zohose history is 
here given. If they meet in these pages it is simply becattse 
they entered Ife by the same gate^ for some time follozced the 
same road.^ both zoere plighted to lead the calmest and most 
sedate lives^ and both were the playthings of a stoimy destiny* 
The one^ — headstrong in her religious faith^ — defied re- 
volutionaiy lazos*^ huved the guillotine and seemed to seek 
deaths zohich^ however^ spared her for nearly a century* The 
otlirn^ renouncing the pasty associating herself zoith the viciorSy 
hearing the name of one of themy seemed to have in her favour 
eveiy chance of escaping the stonily and yet perished on the 
scaffold amidst the jeers of a pitiless mob. These two historiesy 
so dissimilar in character y have yet one moral in common : — the 
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ironic impassihility of fate^ and the foolishness of maVing 
efforts to ameliorate or change it.] 


I 

THE STORY OF A CARMELITE NUN ^ , 

Ik the last days of his reign, Louis Philippe delighted to 
recall the memories of his chequered career. He had seen 
many people and things since the day when, twelve years 
of age, Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette had acted as his 
sponsors at his baptism, and he had then heen handed over 
to his hot-tempered “governor” — Mme. de Genhs. He 
was the last of the Versailles circle, and when, amidst his 
family at NeuiUy — seated in his big arm-chair, his head 
covered \vith a black, silk cap, and dressed in a long, bottle- 
green frock coat — ^he spoke, not without melancholy, of his 
youth, it seemed to his respectful hearers some historic and 
semi-mythical story, so far away did revolutions and changes 
in manners make it appear. 

It was thus that one day he related having seen, in 
company mth his sister Ad^ai'de, a novice take the veil 
at the Carmelite Church in the Rue de Grenelle on July 
24th, 1784. 

She belonged to one of the first families in the kingdom, 
for she was the daughter of Charles Joachim de Seiglieres 
de BeUeforieres, Count of Soyecourt and Tuppigny, Marquis 
of Guerbigny, Baron dTtre, lord of Grandes-Toumelles, 
Montdidier, Sericourt, Grand-Manoir-de-Lihons, Champig- 
noUas, and twenty other places. The poor father, however, 
in spite of aU his titles, had not the strength of mind to be 
present — it was said he was ill of grief, — and it was whispered, 
also that the young postulant had fled from her father’s 
residence to escape the scoldings of her relatives, who were 
all opposed to her taking the vow. This increased the 

' Sources : Vie de Mme, de Soyecourt ^ Carmdite ; and Notice fair le 
McmaMere dil de Grcndle. Histoire du tribunal rCvolulionnaire de Parity 
by Wallon. Lt Convent des Carmen pendant le Terreur, by A. Sorel. 
National ArchiveSy W. 431. Archive a of the Prefecture of Police, 
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interest of tlic ceremony, wliicli was very fashionably attended, 
and the church was crowded with a congregation as illustrious 
as it was in-eligious. Opera glasses were passed to examine 
the heroine, Camille de Soyecourt, who, in foil Court 
costume, with paniem, forhelows, coifs, lace, and roses, 
knelt before Monseigneur de Juigne, the Archbishop of 
Paris, who sat ndth his back to the altar, surrounded by 
bishops in "riolet robes, and canons each in full ecclesiastical 
costume down to the squin’cl-skin bag on the arm. The 
novice herself was so “overcome,” in spite of her rouge, 
that she seemed Aveighed doAvn by her petticoats, Avhich Avere 
four and a-half ells long, according to etiquette. President 
j\Iole,and theMarquis de Feuquieres, her sponsors, accompanied 
her to the chancel, and the Jesuit-father, Le Guay, delivered 
the “sermon of inA'estiture,” Avhich was hardly heard on 
account of the fluttering of fans, the hum of conversation, 
and the sobs of Mine, de Soyecouit, aa’Iio had not dared to 
absent hereelf out of consideration to the Archbishop. It 
Avas the general opinion, hoAA'CA'er, that the frail and Aveak 
Camille de Soyecourt Avould not be able to stand the hard 
fare of the Carmelites for more than six months, and that 
she might as well commit suicide as take the veil. In short, 
the ceremony Avas a nine days’ Avonder in the fashionable 
AA'orld ; the young pupil of Mine, de Genlis Avas so much 
impressed that the incident remained fixed in the memory of 
the old King sixty years later ; he liked to recall this old 
memento of bygone times and manners, of Avhich he deemed 
himself one of the very few surviving Avitnesses. 

Someone present that evening asked him AAdiat became of 
the poor girl, and Louis Philippe replied that he did not knoAV, 
but that she had probably succumbed to the austerities of 

couA'entual life, unless the Revolution had But as this 

remark cast a gloom over the company, he changed the 
subject. 

A feAV days later one of the ladies of the Comt, Avho had 
heard the story, chanced to visit the Archbishop, and 
mentioned the incident to Mgr. Affre, Avho, AA'ell-informed 
on the subject, Avas able to finish the story. 

“You may inform his Majesty,” he said, “that Sister 
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Camille stiU lives. She has buried all her family and all her 
convent, and never ceased, even in the worst days of the 
Terror, from strictly following the rules of her Order. Tlie 
most cruel griefs, the most unforeseen calamities, the most 
savage persecutions have had no effect on her — she was 
obstinately determined to live through them all. She is now 
ninety years old ; she is bled four times a year ; eats nothing 
but vegetables boiled in water, and has the good spirits of a 
girl of sixteen who looks fonvard to aU the pleasures of life. 
The King ought to honour her with a visit.” 

Louis Philippe promised not to fail to do so, but three 
months later the Revolution turned him out of Paris before 
he had time to visit Sister Camille. But she survdved that 
fresh cataclysm with the serenity and indifference she dis- 
played towards all the incidents of material existence. Like 
the worthy bishop mentioned by Victor Hugo, this holy 
woman “ had deserved to have no political opinion,” 

Yet she had suffered a good deal from Revolutions in the 
course of her life. On the evening of September 2nd, 1792, 
after matins — she had then been a nun eight yeai’S — she saw 
from the vdndow of her cell five men climb over the wall 
which bordered the Rue de Bourgogne, enter the convent 
garden, and hide amongst the shrubberies. The alarm was 
given, and the gardener ran off to inform the police of the 
section, but the only comfort he brought back was the news 
of the slaughter which had taken place in the prisons that 
day. The Carmelites slept in their clothes that night for 
fear of surprise, and the next day the Prioress provided them 
■\vith secular garments. 

Ten days later two commissaries of the Commune knocked 
at the door and entered the convent ; a crowd followed them, 
eager to penetrate this abode of mystery and discover the 
secret of the barred endows, behind which — according to 
popular opinion — so many innocent victims groaned. Tlicy 
only “exhumed” thirty -one mms, the oldest of whom was 
eighty years of age, and who all waited patiently till the 
search was completed. At the end of the day, after having 
sounded the floors, inspected the cellars, tapped the walls, and 
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broken some of the reliquaries, the commissaries informed 
them they must leave at once. The poor women embraced 
each other tenderly, passed through the joking but rather 
disappointed ci'owd, reached the door, and went off in little 
groups in different directions, somewhat troubled, no doubt, 
to find themselves wandering at that time of the night in that 
tragic city, of which not one of them knew the streets. 

■ Their adventures would fill a big book. The dispersion of 
the religious commvmities had been foreseen, and secret 
x'efuges provided. That same evening eight of the nuns were 
so well hidden that they escaped all search. Another group 
composed of seven nuns, the “ president ” of which was Sister 
Louise TIiBrese (Mile. Jeanne Louise Colin de la Biochaie), 
took refuge in a house in J;he Rue Cassette. In the 
" justificatory documents ” of M. Campardon’s book on the 
“ Revolutionaiy Tribunal” may be read the edifying and 
dramatic story of these holy women whose simple courage 
disarmed even the accomplices of Fouquier-Tinville. Their 
appearance before the tribunal was the occasion of an incident 
that is unique in the revolutionary chronicles. In answering 
the President, one of the accused, who for twenty-five years 
had never spoken to a man except her confessor, replied 
thoughtlessly, “ Non, mon fire ! ” Tliere was a roar of 
laughter throughout the court ; Dumas himself, and Souber- 
bielle, and the locksmith-juryman Didier, and the 
vindictive Sempronius-Villate-Gracchus, and Naudin, the 
public accuser, and the gendarmes, and the prisoners them- 
selvfes, and all the spectators could not refrain from laughing 
^eartily ; and perhaps it was owing to this that the 
unfortunate women wei’e only condemned to transportation. 

On leaving the convent in the Rue de GreneUe, the little 
colony of which Sister Camille de Soyecourt was the directress 
crossed the city and took refuge in the Rue Mouffetard in a 
house that had been hired beforehand, situated between a 
courtyard and a garden, and without any inconvenient neigh- 
bours. There they lived peaceably ; one of the rooms was 
converted into a chapel, and there they chanted their prayers 
as they used to do at the convent, and two priests came to 
perform Mass and preach to them. At that time there were 
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plenty of refractory priests in Paris in the most unexpected 
disguises. One of them pretended to he . a dra^ving-master, 
and carried a pyx about with him in a colour-box. 

Si^er Camille and her five companions had therefore all 
the spiritual aid they required, and deemed themselves happy. 
But one day a patriot who lived near thought- these women 
suspicious, and denounced them to the section. On the 
morrow — it was Good Friday — whilst the nuns were chanting 
matins, they heard a loud knocking at the. door. Thpy 
opened it, and some thirty seclionnaires^ armed vdth pikes, 
invaded the house. They visited ever}"^ room and, report 
states, “ found no food in the refectory but some bread on a 
folded napkin and a pitcher of water. There was no sign 
that a fire had been lighted that day.” The commissai’ies, 
however, placed seals on a cupboard full of papers — corre- 
spondence between iMlle. de Soyecourt, her superiors, and the 
refractory priests hidden in Paris. The next day the little 
community — with the exception of two of the sisters who had 
been seized with fright and fled in the night — were arrested. 
Sister Camille was imprisoned at Sainte-Pelagie, where she 
collected round her other nuns, prisoners like herself, and they 
read prayers together eveiy day. She met there a priest, who 
came to the prison once a week disguised as a m'ne-seller’s 
porter, carrying a basket of bottles on his head. He frater- 
nised -svith the gaolers, gave them drink, ranted and blustered, 
went aU over the prison, sold his wine, consoled the prisoners, 
heard confessions, was entrusted vnth letters from the 
prisoners to their friends outside, and came away smoking 
his pipe and carr}nng the empty bottles. His name was 
Abbe de Lalande, and he afterwards became Bishop of Rodez. 

Sister Camille was taken to prison on Easter Sunday and 
released on Whit Monday. She had nowhere to go, and, 
much against her ^vill, was obliged to return to the Hotel 
de Soyecourt, where she lived .several months with her 
parents. But on Februarj’ 12th, 1794, M. and Mme. de 
Soyecourt were in their turn arrested ; the count was locked 
up in the Carmelite convent, now transformed into a prison, 
and his vife was taken to Saintc-Pdagie ; the same day their 
two daughters, Mme. de la Tour and Mme. d’Hinnisdal, 
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were also imprisoned. Left alone in the deserted house, 
Sister Camille fled that night. All the money she had was 
a cvovm piece, worth six francs, and, in her ignorance of 
material afiairs, she imagined that “ by spending a hal:^enny 
a day on food, she had enough to keep herself for four months.” 
She soon found she was ivrong in her financial calculations. 
She lived in a garret that a pious person had lent her, 
and went out early every morning to “find a Mass” aird 
to buy “ her pro^^sions.” One day, hearing the cry of a milk- 
man in the street, she came dorvn wth a little cup to get some 
milk. MTien she put her arm through the bars of the cart, 
the milkman — a big fat man who loved to laugh — noticed 
the white hands of his customer and her aristocratic bearing, 
and said, by rvay of a joke ; 

“ Hallo, little ci-devant ! Have they forgotten to cut you 
short ” 

Seized rvith fear, Camille fled rnth her empty cup and that 
day ate nothing. She had not the least idea of cooking ; 
she boiled herrings and thought she had taken food when she 
had swalloAved a bowl of the water ; — the fish were kept for f(^te 
days. ^Vhen greatly pressed by hunger, Mile, de Soyecourt 
would go by night to the Rue de Vemeuil, slip secretly into 
her father’s splendid hotel — which had been left in charge 
of a solitary manservant — and take some eggs, which she 
ate raw. Coming there one evening in March, she heard that 
her mother had died of dysentery at Sainte-Pelagie, and been 
buried the same day in the common grave. 

In the spring, when the Terror was at its height, she left 
the city in obedience to the decree ordering all ex-nobles to 
quit Paris. But not washing to be far away from the prisons 
in which her father and her sisters were confined, she stopped at 
Moulineaux, where she lived six months working on a farm, 
never faihng to keep her fasts and meagre day, and sedulously 
reciting her prayers at the conventual hours. Every week 
she went on foot to Paris to confess, according to the 
Carmelite rules, but as she risked, not only her own life, but 
tliat of the priest she was going to see, she took some precau- 
tions, and changed her clothes behind a w'all on the plain of 
GreneUe. She passed the city gate, dressed in white, with a 
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large republican cockade in her cap, and having under 
her arm a little package containing the clothes she had taken 
off, and which she put on again at the same place when she 
was returning to Moulineaux. About that same time the 
Papal Nuncio was living like a Robinson Crusoe in the copses 
of the Bois de Boulogne, carrying on his back a small furnace 
in which he cooked, in the open air, what herbs and vegetables 
he could procure. 

Passing one day do^vn the Rue de Vaugirard, Camille heard 
a news-hawker"* cry, Condemnation of the ci-devant 
Soyecourt/’ She went at once to the Carmelite convent. 
Nothing was changed in the appearance of the prison, but she 
learned that the previous evening the tumbrils had taken a 
great number of prisoners to the Revolutionaiy tribunal. 
Three days later Mme. d’Hinnisdal, at the age of thirty-five, 
was put to death. The proceedings in her case were so hasty, 
that on the list given to the judges her name is spelled 

Catherine Saucoui't, widow of Denis d’Kale.*” Her little 
boy, left to himself, passed the greater part of his time at the 
prison-gates hoping “ to see his mother come out.’’’ The poor 
woman did at last come out, and from the cart ^vhich took 
her to the tribunal could see her son pushed back by the 
soldiers, following at a distance “ the bier of the living till it 
disappeared beneath the gloomy arcade of the Conciergeric. 
Sister Camille took care of the orphan and acted as his 
mother as long as he lived, and, in spite of her o^vn poverty, 
grief, and weak health — she suffered from heart disease, and 
the doctoi's said she could not live long — wished to be the 
guardian of her nephew. 

Being obliged to leave the farm where she had taken refuge 
— for the death of her parents had made her identity known — 
Mile, de Soyecourt found herself without food or shelter, and 
in the most terrible distress. She was obliged to beg for aid 
from the municipality, which, according to the custom in 
those days, lodged her, as a vagabond, in an empty house. The 
moment Sister Camille had a roof over her liead, slic tliought 
of reconstituting the Carmelite Order. She discovered a ]ay 
sister of her convent, who, by working as a domestic servant, 
had amassed ten louis in the course of two years — quite a 
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treasure! This lay sister was named Sister Catherine* Mile, de 
Soyecourt brought her to live with, her, and the two of them 
arranged, in the house which tlie surly municipality of Issy 
had granted them, a little chapel, to which soon came the 
refractory priests, who lodged in the neighbouring quarries 
and woods, to say Mass. 

The Terror, however, came to an end, and on October 15th, 
1794, Sister Camille obtained permission to return to Paris. 
She lodged in the Rue des Postes, near the former seminary 
of the Holy Ghost. It was in the pretty chapel of tliis 
establishment that the first Mass was celebrated. Camille 
had procured the keys, had appropriated and decorated the 
devastated chancel, and though thei'e was neither singing 
noi" bells, the benediction was given there to the inhabitants 
of the quarter, who came in crowds, joyful to find religious 
services renewed. 

At this period, Mile, de Soyecourt is described as being 

tall, pale, thin, and calm ” ; never seeming busy or excited, 
in spite of the immense work she had undertaken. Dressed 
in a go^TO of black wool, with a white cap on her head, 
she rtsited the notaries and la^vyers, and obtained for herself 
and her nieces the I'estitution of nearly the whole of the 
immense foii:une of her parents. Lav^ers’ clerks, who did 
not know who she was, were amazed to hear this shabbily- 
dressed woman with a basket tmder her ai*m talk of millions, 
and selling estates, and buying property at a time when the 
richest people were mthout necessaries. After living six 
months at the Rue des Postes, Sister Camille bought, in the 
Rue Saint-Jacques, a large house vdth the sign of the Black 
Cow.'**’ She called to her all the nuns who had been dispersed, 
who came — ^for the most pax*t 'wom out xvith troubles and 
"poverty — to take refuge vdth her. But that was only a 
temporaiy home. In the com'se of her expeditions about 
Paris, she had visited the former convent of the Cai’melites, 
where her father and so many other rtctims of the revolutionary 
scaffold had been imprisoned. This tragic spot, connected 
Avith so many recollections of the September massacres, was 
in gi'eat part unoccupied. A contractor for public had, 
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however, set up a “ Bal des raarronniers ” there, and the cloister 
was let to a wood merchant. Mile, de Soyecourt bought the 
chm’ch, the convent buildings, and their magnificent gardens, 
and sent in a whole army of workmen, for nothing was left 
of the old monasteiy but the stones. Tire snow fell in the 
interior of the house as though it were an open street, and had 
to be swept out, and — except one wall which still bore 
traces of bullets and the blood of the September murders — 
every boundary had disappeared. 

On August 24!th, 1797, Mile, de Soyecourt and her com- 
panions took possession of their new retreat. She reserved 
nothing for herself but a narrow cell which appealed to her 
sense of filial piety, for it was in this little room that her 
father was imprisoned for five months, and from there that he 
was taken to the scaffold. 

Mother Camille lived there for forty-five years ; not 
altogether without troubles, for she was fated to have w'orrics ; 
but they never seemed to touch her, and her good humour only 
increased. One of these incidents, however, deserves to be 
recorded. 

In January 1811 the police learned fi'om a letter opened 
b}' “ the black cabinet,” and addressed to Mgr. de Gregorio, 
one of the prelates suspected by the Imperial Government, 
that a certain “ Dame Camilla,” living in the Carmelite 
convent, occupied herself busily in copying and distributing 
the bull of excommunication Qmtm memoranda, launched 
against the Emperor. Tavo policemen came to the convent 
and arrested “ Dame Camilla.” At the Prefecture of Police, 
where they kept her prisoner, there Avas — as soon as the 
incident AA-as noised abroad — a procession of all the ro 3 ’nlists 
in P.aris, aaIio came to pay a visit to Mile, de Soyecourt by 
AA-ay of protest. Soon it became a fashionable amusement, 
and not onl}' the prisoner’s cell but the corridor leading to it 
Avas filled all daj' Avith an aristocratic croAA’d. All doAvn the 
Hue de Jerusalem and the Quai dcs OrfeATUS there aa'cs a roAv 
of blazoned caiTiagcs. The prisoner Avas then locked up 
in strict seclusion, and aftenvards exiled to Guise. She 
lodged there AA-ith the hospital sisters, and immediately the 
^«its and the marks of respect recommenced, causing great 
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anxiety to the Prefect of the Department. The Empire 
was much alai’med about this one weak woman, whom they 
knew to be inflexible ; the police kept watch on the Carmelite 
convent, to which it was stated she sometimes came in 
disguise from Guise. As a matter of fact, Mile, de Soyeconrt 
would not desert her beloved community; she visited it 
secretly, coming part of the way on foot, and impudently 
passed under the very noses of the policemen, wearing a 
cotton blue-check skirt, and mischievously counterfeiting a 
limp as well. 

The Restoration put an end to her exile, and perhaps 
after that she might have lived quietly, if the administration 
of the diocese had not taken into its head the idea that 
the vast convent of the Carmelites , was excellently suited 
for the establishment of an ecclesiastical school. Mother 
Camille long refused to make this sacrifice, but at last gave \ 
way, and, to lodge the sisters, acquired an old Bemardine 
convent, situated in the Rue de Vaugirard. There she passed 
the last years of her long life. ’iVhen hm* troubles came 
to an end, her physical sufferings began. Her body was so 
thin that it was ahnost transparent, and revenged itself for 
the hard regime she had made it undergo. At eighty-five 
years of age she still lay on a board, in spite of the gout 
which tortured her limbs, and violent pains in the stomach 
which would not let her sleep. When the sisters came in the 
morning to know how she had passed the night they found 
their mother seated on her rush chair. 

“ My poor children,” she said gaily, “ I thought this time 
I was really gone.” 

That was her usual expression. She loved to talk, and 
often hummed in her cracked voice — ^like many old people of 
those days — songs she improvised : ' 

La vieillesse me g^ne 

• J’ai quatre-vingt dix ans ; 

Je conserve ma t^te 

Malgr6 mes maux cuisants. 

Another fragment which has been remembered is this • 
couplet, copied from an air in the “ Wandering Jew ” : 
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Dans ma longne carriere’ 

•Ta\ en bien des tonnnents. 

J*ai vn dessas la t^^rre 
Des bons et des m^jhants ; 

Chacon ineart a son tonr, 

Et moi, je vis tonjonra. 

At other times, after trj'ing a few trills, she would say, 
quite seriously: 

“ iMy voice is not veiy good to-day ; I vdll wait till 
to-morrow," 

She was deaf, and nearly blind : her stomach refused food, 
and generally she took nothing but a little milk and a bunch 
of grapes — and went ■without that on fast days. Her- limbs 
were paralysed, and, in addition, she always suffered from the 
heart complaint which the doctors had declared, ■when she 
was only seventeen, would s-peedily kill her. Her body was 
so wasted away that it was “ merely a pretest for keeping a 
soul on earth.”’ She died at the age of ninetv-two, Mav 9th, 
1849. The corpse, draped in the coarse serge Carmelite robe, 
was shown behind the chancel grating, the curtain being 
raised so as to allow the public to catch a glimp'-e dimly, 
through the vire lattice, of the rigid face, crowned ■with 
white roses. 

IMlle. de Soyecourt was buried in the vaults of the convent 
of the Carmelites, and it was on seeing her tombstone in that 
dark ciypt cfjvcrcd with the bones of the rictims of 
Septemlyjr, that I was seized with a curiosity to learn 
the stoiy of the life of this good woman, whose name histoiy 
has not recorded, but to whom we owe the preier%ation 
of the Carmelite convent, which is certainly one of the mo-t 
moring and most picture-que buildings of old Paris, 


11 

MERE DUCHESNE 

Cs:iiTMS philanthropist--, though they profess to pity the 
poorer cka^'C', take c.are not to deprive thernselvc-^ of 
tho-e lusurie-' which the lower orders never enjoy; and it is 
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considered now quite possible to be comfortably off, and yet 
encourage others to revolt against the uneven distribution of 
the world’s goods. In former days, the judgment of the 
people was more sweeping, and they distrusted communists 
ndth titles, and soci^ists in silk stockings. The gossips 
of those times could not believe that a millionaire like Baron 
de Cloots sincerel}" believed that society was out of order, 
nor take very seriously the Jacobin orations of bis Serene 
Highness Charles Constantine, Hereditary Prince of Hesse- 
Rheinfels-Rothenbourg, afterwards “Citizen Hesse.” In 
those days, they saw things “ in the lump,” and there needed 
to be a certain harmony between theory and practice ; 
and that is why the Parisians of 1793 unanimously imagined 
Hebert — Pere Duchesne — as belonging to the loivest class of 
society, a boon companion, reeking of tobacco and spirits, 
swearing, grumbbng, and talking the slang of the Faubourg 
Marceau. He understood so well that he owed the greater 
part of his celebrity to this legend, that he ornamented the 
top of his journal with a block showing a sort of Colossus, 
dressed in a carmagnole jacket, with two pistols at his belt, a 
sabre by his side, and brandishing an axe over the head 
of a coxcombical abbe prostrated at Iris feet. Everybody 
thought that was an authentic portrait of Hebert himself, 
and there was ceii:ainly a good deal of disappointment in the 
rage which stirred the populace, when he passed through the 
streets on the headsman’s cart, on seeing this little 
ci-devant with puny limbs, pale complexion, small hands, 
and so weak that he had to lean against his neighbom- in the 
tumbril. Paris had a feeling that it had been mystified. Never 
had a ^^ctim been hooted at with so much rage ; never had 
the fall of the knife been so much cheered. 

Hebert was, however, almost a plebeian ; the son of small 
merchants of Alen^on, and having lost his father when 
he was eleven year's of age, he was brought up by the Jesuit 
fathers in a manner far superior to his condition. Condemned 
to banishment for having insulted the local magistrates, and 
obliged to quit his native torvn, he had left his mother 
and sisters in poverty, and was teiTibly hard up himself. 
Those philosophers who bother their heads to find out 
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the causes of the Revolution are too apt to overlook this 
one ; — the number of energetic fortune-seekers, who, by the 
generosity of some rich godfather, or by obtaining some 
scholarship, had been brought up “ in a college of science and 
pride,” who were no good in their o^vn little tovm, hut felt 



JifeBEKT (rfcRE DUCHESNE). 

From a sketch by Gabriel in the JIusdc Camavalet. 

themselves ready to do anjdhing and found nothing to 
do, and so came to Paris, where they picked up a cliance 
living. WTien the old world first began to crack, they 
exerted themselves so well with elbows and lungs, pusliing so 
hard and crying so loud, that they were quickly in the front 
places. These rascals knew Juvenal by heart, and recited 
Tacitus better than their “ Pater,” and canie furnished with 
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plenty of talent to expend, and provided with an 
inexliaustible supply of classical diatribes, against tyrants. 

Hebert was one of those needy wetches to whom fate o%ves 
a revenge, and he carved himself out a grand one. He was 
always silent about his years of misery. I have lived,” he 
said laconically, “ at the hotel of Frugality.” ^ All that we 
know on the subject is from a few confidences addressed to 
his mother, and some avowals that he let out in the course of 
his defence at the Tribunal. He left Alen^on in 1780, 
wthout a cro^vn in his pocket, and went to Rouen, where he 
could not earn a living. A chance was offered of a post in 
China, but the affair fell through. He came to Paris, and 
that was worse still ; for six 3 ^ears “ he suffered hunger and 
cold.” He lodged in a den in one of those old streets which 
bordered the Lisieux College, and the Carmelite convent in 
the Place Sfaubez’t, and had found one of his old Alen^on 
comrades, Desgenettes, who studied medicine. Desgenettes 
took pity on his compatriot, and sometimes stood him a lunch 
at one of the eating-houses in the Rue de la Parcheminerie or 
the Rue de Macon.- Poor Hebert was also pitied by the 
hairdresser, Parisot, of the Rue des Noyers, and, as he was a 
good-looking fellow, he was also favourably noticed by two 
charming neighbours, the daughters of the pork-butcher, 
whose shop was situated opposite the Rue Saint- Jean de 
Beauvais. His friend, Desgenettes, was also liked by a some- 
what elderly, but still coquettish dame, who kept a tobacco- 
shop in the Rue des Anglais, and a boarding-house for 
students in a house of five stories that had belonged to 
the father of J. B. Rousseau, and upon which was this 
inscription : 

Cest 19 ! qtie naquit Rousseau 
De son si^cle le flambeau.” 

Amidst these tortuous streets of the Latin Quarter, H Aert 
led the life of one of those poor de\'ils who tramp the streets, 
go to bed with an empty stomach, wake without knowing 
where they udll eat, pass the whole day in hunting for a half- 
crowm, and are always shabby, ragged, and do^vn-at-heel. 

' M6moires de la Sociili historiqxi^ du Cher, 1888. 

® Souvenirs de la Jin du X.YII° slide, ou A[4moires de R.D.O. 

VOL. II 81 G 
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Never was he so much of a sann-cithite. The possession 
of a louis would have been a fortune to him, and he had 
begged his cousin, Herembert, to advance him that sum. “ I 
have used,” he wrote to his mother, who was quite as desti- 
tute as he was, “ I have used all sorts of prete.vfcs to persuade 
him to give it me. I first declared that I wanted to be 
received as an advocate ; then that I was very ill, and needed 
the money. He did not reply to me. I had great need of 
it, for I owe three months’ rent and do not make enough to 
live on.” ^ 

Almost at the same time, Camille Desmoulins uttered this 
cr)* of distress to his father, “ For pity’s sake help me ; send 
me six louis 45r a bed ! ” Later on, when Camille and Hebert 
were quarrelling, they taunted each other with their past 
poverty, and we learn then what were those callings which 
did not bring H^jert “ enough to live on.” Firstly, “ a poor 
frater bleeding people for sixpence,” then box-keeper at tlje 
booth of the Varildes ammantes at the Palais Royal, where “ he 
opened the box-doors to ci~dcvants, bowing to the ground.” 
The Calendrier des petiis spectacles of 1786 and 1787 mentions 
him as engaged in this humble employment. Five years later 
his name figured in the National Almanac as deputy />rocKr^«r 
of the Commune of Paris. 

As soon as the Bastille was thrown down, a number of 
people whom the old State prison had formerly frightencrl, 
took advantage of their impunity and became improvi.sed 
pamphleteers. A thousand poor derils of talent, Bohemians 
of the .street or pot-house orators, gained a few louis by 
spitting their bile, and there was a glut in the market. 
These productions — the titles of which are .sometimes catcli- 
ing — encumber revolutionary bibliographies, and are horribly 
dull reading. There were wholasale agents in the trade in 
tho'C day.s. A certain widow Dubois, ^rho combined tlic 
three profe-sions of printer, publisher, and bookseller, .started 
a pamphlet factory and employed Hebert, who began with the 
Pciii Carlmc de VAhhi Maurij, in ten numbers, 'Hie profes- 
.sion was not a noble one, but it was at least lucrative, and the 
new author, who had been reduced to pawning shirts he had 
* dt la Jli-^oriqvc dn Cl.'r, 
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borrowed from his friends,^ knew at last the luxury of seven- 
penny dinnei*s and the quietude of a garret free from bailiffs. 

As soon as he could satisfy his hunger and dress decently, 
the Bohemian became a respectable citizen. All these 
adventui’ers had received from tlieir worthy ancestors an 
innate taste for family life, the need of a home, a liking for 
the family dinner and household pleasui’es. It would be 
ventm’esome to peer retrospectively into their private life. 
We feel a tender indulgence towards them — they are so 
placid, amiable, sensitive, and full of kindness. A man who 
can with a word cause ten heads to fall, and whose name 
startled Europe pronounces with horror, is at home a tender 
husband who plays the flute, rears canaries, and hushes his 
•children to sleep with a lullaby. Hebert also confined his 
ambition to these things ; though his years of apprenticeship 
had been so hard, he did not di*eam for an instant, as soon as 
he was free from poverty, of enjoying Paris, from which he 
had never received anything but sorrows and vexations. The 
fierce revolutionist aspired to a domestic life, and married. 


In the Rue Saint-Honore formerly stood the monastery of 
the Conception, the door of which was almost at the corner 
of the Rue du Luxembourg (now Rue Cambon) and the 
gardens of which, planted with shrubberies, extended to the 
Boulevard. In consideration of the sum of five to six hundi'ed 
livres, candles and wood not included, the Dames de la Con- 
ception received boarding pupils. The daughters of the 
cai'penter Duplay, who occupied a house near by belonging 
to the convent, were educated there. The community con- 
sisted, in 1790, of twenty-four nuns and eight lay sisters.- 
Their costume was a Avhite robe, a long ’white scapulaiy 

^ National Archives, W, 4438. Proceedings at Hubert’s trial. Evidence 
of Mme. Dubois, printer. “In January 1790 Hubert was in a state of 
poverty, and asked help from a friend, who took him in ; he disappeared, 
taking with him mattress, shirts, collars, &c. He pawned them all, but 
being afterwards met by the person he had robbed, he made his excuses, 
and handed over the pa'wn-tickets. Hubert denies the mattress, buto^vns 
to having disposed of his friend’s shirts on leaving the lodging.” 

2 List of the nuns and lay sisters composing the community of the Con- 
ception, Rue Saint-Honor^, certified by Sister Genevieve Wattebled, 
superior . — National Archives, 863. 
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readung to tfae feet, an under-garment, and a black veil At 
grand ceremonies the}* rrore on tbeir shoulders a large skv- 
blue mantle fastened with a silver medal bearing the figure of 
the Virgin.^ The cells were tmiformlv furnish^ with a chest 
of drawers, two chairs, a crucifis, a religions picture, and a 
bed with a canopv of grev serge for the -winter, and white 
cotton for the summer.” - 

IXTien- in the month of June 1790 the mum'cipal com- 
missaries presented themselv^ at the Conception to ask the- 
nnns “ whether it was their intention to remain in the house 
or leave it,” twenty-three declared that, faithfiil to their vows, 
they desired to live and die as nuns : one alone declared 
“ that she could not at present make up her mind.” " Tnis 
nrm was named JIarie ilargnerite Franraise Goupil. She 
was bom at Paris early in 17-56, and conseqnently was nearly 
thirty-five years old. She had never left the Conception, 
where she had been educated. Her mother, ntc Louise 3forel, 
as well as her father, Jacques GoupiL linen-draper, had both 
been dead many years.” ^ 

Sister Marie Francoise's name does not appear on the li-t 
of the community drawn up a year later, July 1st, 1791, by 
order of the mimicipaiity. She had, in the interval, left the 
convent, either because she had made up her mind to return 
to the world, or because “her sisters,” scandah'sed at her 

’ dfj Ordr^A bj Father 

* KepCfrt of deHcription and inventorr of fnmittire and propertv c: the 
monastery of the Conception Statements of the ann.'. — IVcrfiVvi? 

* Statements of the inmates of the C-cncepticn to their intention to 
remain in the honse or leare it, annexed to onr report of this day, Jnre 
2^rd, 17?0- — iSVicnni Archiw, S- 4672. 

* Marie Lcnise Morel, ^fe cf Gonpil, bad succeeded her hn*hand in the 

little dmperv bxsines* he had established, and "vrhich doc*^ not appear to 
Lave enriched him. Vrido*?7 Gonpil, in the list years of her life. vriA ?::h 
nnrse to Abb«^ Vnnclair* appointed prie^^ of the piri-h of Saint-Panl, 
vrhem fh^ resided some time, and rtmored her mvleet fnmitnre to hii 
hon*e, it thi® AbVI- 'W'ho helped fdarprerite Franp;i<'e to cn**'r 

rnoTm^terr of the Cont'Oj^tion 7 7dn:e. Gonp-rh ^nen dyinr. T”n® mrr :‘'<'2 to 

hc’^Trital »'^ter® cf the Flace Fornle, v^h^rc she died, dulv ICth, 

At that‘t:me Margne.mte Fmn:o:®e not yet a nnm zh%t cz 

Anrn-'t Cth of that rear «he pave a pTs^cr cf attorney to S.'enr V*rht. 
ririlfn'cf Pnr>, Kne dn Petit Pent, to loch after her irrterc^t*^ ar ! 
all matter® cnnn'^od 'srith her mothers prep^trty. She th^n in 

line do Eonrpvme . — cf Ift. A(l<< C7, P'a. 

pzrli. 
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hesitation, had requested her to withdraw. Fran^oise there- 
fore found herself, at the age of thirty-six, alone in the 
world, of Avhich she knew nothing, and where a great 
misfortune awaited her. H^ert fell in love with her and 
married her. 

He had met her at the Fraternal Society of both sexes,” 
the members of which — men, women, and boys of all ages — 
assembled the Smiday, Tuesday, and Thursday of each Aveek, 
in a loAA’’ room in tlie convent of the Jacobins, next door to 
the celebrated club.^ Hoav did the ex-sister Margueifte 
Fi'an^oise find out this odd meeting-place ? I do not knoAv. 
The marriage took place early in 1792, and the couple settled 
in the Rue Saint-Antoine, on the third floor of a house 
situated opposite the church of Petit Saint-Antoine. 

Fran^oise Goupil, older than her husband by a year and a 
half, AA’^as not pretty. She Avas “ a big spider,” one of her 
contemporaries says,- and, no doubt, it AA^as her height AA^hfch 
attracted HAert, Avho Avas very short. He found, hoAvever, 
other attractions. In announcing his approaching marriage 
to his sistei's at Alen^on, he AATOte, “ I must inform you, my 
dear friends, of the alliance I have contracted Avith a young 
lady, AA^ho is veiy amiable, and of an excellent disposition. 

amiable intended is Avitty ; in the old style I should say 
she AA^as une personne comme ilfaiiV' ^ And, as a guarantee of 
the perfect respectability of his future AAufe, he adds : She 
has, up to the present time, passed the Avhole of her life in a 
coiiA’^ent. To complete my happiness she has enough money 
to render me easy as to her fiitm'e, if death should chance to 
part us.” 

Fran 9 oise, in fact, possessed, besides ‘^the very small 
property of her parents,” an annuity of 600 francs, Avhich aa’^es 
paid her — for what reason we know not — ^by a Norman 
gentleman Avho played some part in the Chouan AA^ars — Comte 
Lc Veneur de Carrouges.^ She also received from the 

^ Bcglemeiitb de la Sod6t4 fratemeUe despatriotesdes deux sexes, d^fenseurs 
de la Constitution, 1792. 

” Dictionnairchiograpliique ct historiquedes hoimnes marqiiants* London, 
1800, vol. 

^ Mdnoircs dc la Soci^6 historiquc d\i Cher, 1888. 

^ I cannot discover Arhy Frangoise Goupil received an annuity from this 
gentleman. No mention of it is made in the notarial acts I haA^e examined. 
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national funds a pension of 700 livres as a secularised nun. 
H^ert also was now making money; the popularity of 'his 
two papers, Phc Duchesne, and the Joimial du Soir increased 
every day. “ I have managed to make for myself,” he VTote 
to his sisters, “ a position that is pleasant and lucrative. I 
am, besides, interested in an enterprise which should bring 
me in plenty of money, and, which is still more fortunate, 
I owe sdl these resources to my patriotism, which brings me 
plenty of followers.” This enterprise was an agency for 
translating the debates and decrees of the Assembly into all 
languages; but it does not appear to have lasted long. 
After August 10th, 1792, the Pere Duchesne largel}’^ sufficed 
to keep HAert, who was becoming more and more immersed 
in politics. He reigned over the Temple prison, which he 
visited almost every day. He was obliged to show himself 
at the meetings of the Commune, the Cordeliers, the Jacobins, 
and the Fraternal Society, which his wife continued to frequent. 
He had his printing office, his journals, visits to receive from 

patriots happy to shake hands with that Pcre 

Duchesne, and who retired discomforted after having, been 
received in a neat apaitment by a little, elegant gentleman, 
shaved that morning, well dressed, and whose gentle voice 
hesitated to utter the traditional oaths. 

In spite of his position of firebrand in the ftmiace, Hebert 
returned home to dinner every day, smiling and peaceful, 
“ I am very well, and very happy,” he wites ; “ united to a 
wife who combines all good qualities with the charms of 
intellect, whose education is thorough, and cliaracter perfect. 
I lead the calmest and most peaceable existence.” His home 
life is quite an idyll. “If M, Hebert,” writes Franfoise 
to her sister-in-law, “is kind enough to consider that his 
happiness consists in possessing me, I also, Mademoiselle, may 
certify that I am undeservedly, perfectly happy with him. 

This is, no doubt, the sanio Lc Venour who, in March 179G received, at 
hi.s chfitean at Carrouges, General Hochc, whom he had met in prifion 
during the Terror. General H^douville married a niece of Lo Voneur, and 
she was still liring in 1832 ; wo find her at that time protc.sting against a 
domiciliary visit to Carrouges to search for the IJuchcs'o dc Berrj'. 
See Ui Sicotifcro’s FroUd cl /cs initurrccltms normanda, vol, i., p. ,373; 
vol. ii., p. 725. 
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and he does not cease to' give me daily fresh proofs of 
his tenderness. I bear in my bosom, for the last three 
mouths, a precious pledge. He vdshes that it may resemble 
me, and I wish it to be like its father — that is the continual 
subject of om- disputes. We are both heartily in accord 
in wishing that you were here to bear witness of our 
love.'" ^ 

This letter is dated the end of July 1792 — a fortnight 
before August 10th — when the “Tenable anger of Pere 
Duchesne" was stimng up hate in the seething city, and 

inciting the Marseillais against the 

ci-dcmnts. During the September massacres, dming the 
troubles of the invasion, during the King’s trial, and the sad 
winter w'hich foUow'ed, the same idyllic state continued 
at Hebert’s house. On February 8th, 1793, Fran9oise gave 
birth to a daughter “ pretty as a Cupid,” and Anaxagoras 
Chaumette presented “Scipion Virginie” — that w'as the 
child’s name — to the Municipality. It ^vas in the old bed 
from the Conception, with its “grey serge canopy,” that 
Fi-an 9 oise suckled her infant, for the ex-nun had brought to the 
Rue Saint-Antoine all her convent furnitm’e, the chairs, the 
chest of drawers, the religious engraving which represented 
the supper at Emmaus. Fran 9 oise had preserved this most 
carefully, and her husband had %vritten on the margin — from 
prudence more than profanity, perhaps ; “ The sans-culoUe 
Jesus supping mth tw'o of his disciples in the chateau of 
a ci-devant.'^ ^ 

One evening, his friend Desgenettes, whom he had met by 
accident, came to dine. The dinner Avas improvised, but 
excellent, and lasted three hom’s — thi'ee hours of com'ersation, 
which Dessenettes noted in his Souvenirs. “ I am much 
attached to Christianity,” said “ Mere Duchesne ” ; — “ it is 
the most beautiful thing in our Revolution, and I preach 
it to our sisters at the Jacobins. All justice emanates 
from God ; my principles are still those of Sister Goupil.” 

Here there w'as a loud knocking at the door. It Avas a 
man, Avho came grumbling for the third time that day. 

M6mmres de la 8oci(t6 liisioriqnt du Glier, 1888. 

® Souvenirs de la Jin du XVIII‘ sUde ou Mimoires de R.D.O. 
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H^ert greeted iiim tvitli, “ Oh, there you are, you !” 

They talked in this way some time ; then the man left, and 
“ Pere Duchesne *’ resumed his place at the table. “ I^Tien 
I am on duty at the Hotel-de-ViUe,"’ he said, by way of ^ 
excuse, “ I employ a quite different kind of language.”* And 
he showed his friend a souvenir of the execution of Capet — 
a handkerchief steeped in blood wiped from the boards of 
the scaffold. Then the talk continued on the benefits of 
rehgion.^ 

Such was the conversation of “ Mere Duchesne,’’ whom the 
frontispiece of a pamphlet, published in 1791, had depicted 
to the Parisians as a \'irago, with a pipe in her mouth, 
holding a distaff in one hand, and a sabre in the other. To 
the ignorant public, this picture was the faithful portrait of 
“ Petronille Machefer,”* the wife of “ Pere Duchesne,” his 

better half, his spouse, his “Jacqueline.” The 

names of PetroniUe and Jacqueline, which Hebert had 
bestowed on his wife to amuse the gallen', were those of 
his two elder sisters, — pious women who lived in poverty 
at Alen^on. 

All this seems inconceivable. It irould be easy to imagine 
an abominable pamphlet being scribbletl in some Hie den by 
a man drunken with brandy, and raHng forth obscenities — 
but not in a quiet home, and under the influence of marital 
tenderness and patcnial love ! It was in the evening, after 
supper, that he wrote his articles ; it was seated between his 
praying wife and his sleeping child that he invented those 
fearful metaphors which so much amu«ed the ghouls who 
waited round the guillotine — “the national razor” — “the 
of Master Sanson” — “the coach with thirty -.si.x doors.” 

It was thus that he composed his “ great wrath against the 
slowness of the Convention in cutting short the enrhon of 
the Temple." It was from there that he sent “ to Ir}' 
on Capet's cravat,” or “ to ask the time at the little casement,” 
the “ hovden of Calvados ” who had ass/tssinated the divine 

Mantt,nnd “Balretbig the sister of I,onis the guillotined” 

and “Queen Coco” (.Mine. Roland) and “the Austrian 
Tigress, who, if justice were done, ought to }>e thoppe-fi info 
‘ So’'r*!iir’ d' t'l fn rl\: XVI II' •-Vf/f. 
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sausage meat to atone for all the blood she has shed,” , For 
he has “ promised the head of Antoinette,” and Trill go “ and 
cut it off himself if they delay long in giTung it him.” And, 
to obtain it, he accuses the mother by the son — and of Tvhat 
a ci’ime ! 

If the official report of this examination did not exist, 
bearing the signature of the inebriated child, we might refuse 
to believe it. The man who did these things returned home 
after performing such detestable tasks, dined well, no doubt 
related his day’s doings to his wife, talked of his intended 
article for the morrow, and she approved and admired. 
“ His hands are as pm-e as his soul,” she TVTote.^ 

In the spring of 1793, the family moved into a lodging in 
the Com" des Miracles. A fish market was built there in 
1784, which the fishmongers refused to occupy. This market, 
in 1792, was used as an iron factory, and the Cour des Miracles 
changed its name — which had a superstitious sound — and 
became the Cour des Forges. The paHlion which Hffiiert 
occupied was situated “at the bottom of the court when 
you come from the Rue Neuve de I’^galite” (the Rue 
d’Aboukir) ; the house, which is now No. 9, seems to agree 
in all points with the descriptions in the official reports 
of the time of the house of Fere Duchesne. The family 
lived on the fii^st floor, the printing office was on the ground 
floor and entresol, with a staircase which communicated with 
the apartment.” It was here that on the quaiiidi of the 
third decade of Ventose in the Year H. — that is to say, 
March 14th, 1794, at four in the morning — that sub-lieutenant 
of gendannes Fribourg, accompanied by two men, arrested 
Fere Duchesne, accused of plotting the restoration to the 
throne of Louis XVH.^ 

He was taken to the Conciergerie, whilst \hejuge de paix 
MoUard sealed up his papers. Fran^oise was left alone with 
her little girl and an “ offideuse^ and guarded by a gendarme. 
The same day, at six o’clock in the evening, the gendarmes 
appeared again. This time they came to fetch Mere Duche.sne. 

^ de la Sociele historique du Cher, 1888, 

- J[rc/in*c-s of the jrtAtice de paix of the 10th 

5 The same. Official rejKJrt of the search at Hubert’s house in the Ckmr 
des Miracles. 
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Before leaving, she entrusted to Citoyenne Marie Gentillc, lior 
“ confidential woman,” her watch and a pair of ear-rings that 
she did not want to take “ down there.” ^ 

She was at the Conciergerie, in the women’s quarter, when 
her husband was tried. She heard the rumour of the 
poltroonery of Hebert, who, choked with emotion, could only 
reply with a “Yes” or “ No” to the questions of the Presi- 
dent.- She must also have known — for every day, at the 
prison, they talked about H — the terrible agony of the man 
she loved ; ^ his passage through Paris, crushed beneath the 
gibes of the mob, who mockingly repeated his former conceits : 
“ You arc angry. Pore Duchesne ; it is your turn now ! Go 
and ask the time at the little casement ! ” and the cruelty of 
the headsman who playfully made “ the national razor ” 
hover for some seconds over the unfortunate wretches before 
it fell. 

mien he was dead, Franfoise asked to be allowed to return 
to her child ; but she received no repl)% Two weeks passed 
and she thought she was forgotten. At the Conciergerie she 
had met, about a fortnight after she entered, poor Lucile 
Desmoulins. Their husbands had been bitter enemies, but 
both were dead, and their widows struck iiji a friendship, 
hlach had a child almost of the same age. Little Horace 
Desmoulins was twenty months old; Virginic Hebert a little 
more than a year. The two mothci's often sat on the same 
stone in the jirison yard, and ivept together. They were 
called to the Tilbunal togetlier ; ■* Lucile, lieroic, intrepid, 
happy that she was not to survive her Camille ; the other, 
Merc Duchesne, stupefied, frightened, ashamed. They were 
condemned to death;® it was April Ifith. It was noticed 


' Archxvt'^ nf thr justice dt pair of the \0fh arrondi^vvi^nt, 

* n idle fin dn (rihunnt rth’ofnfioniirtirc, 4t!j p^rt. 

^ Uuohcx and Ronx, j><trlr7nni(fitre dr la JhU*olH(iont\'d\, xxxW., 
and n!^o Pnpirrr f>a\\U (in the namo of J/iboun au). 

*• Rt‘port of vdiat I have recn and heard fiince rny imnn^nmnent : Ift'hert 
nppenred weak, embarnv^"^], and the la'll night in the prison ho had a 
paroxv’Mn of dc'^piir/^ 

* TIio trial of the woman Tiniort to l>c found in the Xntiou'd Arrhirm, 


\v. 

^ I'he ar t of arcu«ation repreumt*? the woman H/brrt^ an ** ron'.niratrc^’i 
with h*'r hmiband, the immediate' agent of a fl( by a horib of 

foremn bankers to corrupt pome unuorthy rcpre'-^uilativf of thf‘ ptopio ; 
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that when they returned to the prison, Lucile was radiant, 
IVan9oise sobbing. Hoping to gain time, she declared she 
was three months pregnant. A woman, named Prions, 
attached to the Conciergerie for that purpose, took her into a 
room near the office, where the two prison doctors, Thery and 
Bayard, after a veiy rapid examination, stated “ there n^as no 
reason for a reprieve,” and the unfortunate woman was led 
away to the “toilette.” A man, named Grandpre, who 
chanced to be near, heard her say to Lucile, enviously : “ You 
are happy ; there is not a shadow of suspicion on your con- 
duct ; you will leave life by the grand staircase ! ” "i¥hat 
was passing in her mind ? 

What a misfortune it is that history only notes a few facts 
coldly related in official reports — some little comer of private 
life that a sudden expression unveils — a phi’ase picked up by 
chance; and that is all! In spite of every effort, intense 
curiosity, and minute and patient research, the real drama 
that is acted in human heaiis remains for ever unknoAvn. Of 
what was the ex-nun thinking as the cart jolted through 
the streets ? One witness says “ that she chatted with Lucile 
rrith an air of indifference.” All agree that, at the departure, 
“ she kept a good countenance.” “ In vain,” says another, 
“ did they cry around her : ‘ Ah ! ah ! la Mere Duchesne ; to 
the guillotine; drelin, drelm! she is going to put her nose 
through the little window ’ ; she remained immoved.” It was 
w’arm w'eather ; from the tumbril she could catch a glimpse of 
the interior of first-floor rooms through the open wndows. 
As it was six o’clock in the evening the tables were laid ; 
people ran to the windows, napkin on chin, to see “ the day’s 
batch ” pass, and the children sat in their tail chairs eating 
their meal. Further on, she passed before the closed door of 
the Convent of the Conception, and the woman about to die 
must have seen, in her mind’s eye, the long corridors, the 
green shrubs, the silent cell, herself in her white robe, veil, 
and blue mantle; she must have remembered the oath 
pronounced there “ for the love and serrice of God, to live all 
her life in obedience, chastity, and perpetual seclusion.” 

tlio accomplice of Kook, du Frey, des Despagnac.” W. 345. The woman 
was defended by the advocate lia Fleutrie. 
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Then the comer of the Place was suddenly turned, and 
there was the open space, the crowd, the' Tuileries, aiid 
the Champs Elysees, already green in the radiant spring. 
Here her courage deserted her. “ The woman Hebert,” says 
a note, “was nearly dying at the end of the fatal journey; 
they were obliged to help her to mount the scaffold ” ; ^ and 
then came the agony of waiting, the horrible bewilderment, 
the choking in the throat that prevented her from even 
ci'jnng out, the Avild anguish of seeing beneath her all the 
multitude of living persons jeering at her, the instinctive 
recoil from the ine^^table doom, the brutal hands which 
seized her, the plank, the deadly stroke. 

A Parisian, who noted daily his impressions in a 
“memento” which remains unpublished, found nothing 
more to jot down that evening than this : “ The spring is 
very mild ; all the trees in the gardens are in flower, and 
those wliich are not fniit trees have their leaves. Not for 
man}’^ years liave things looked so promising, or have we seen 
such a forward season.” 

And what became of the child ? A brother of Mme. 
IIel)crt took care of her at first. Tin's compassionate relative 
was named Jean Jacques Goupil, and he lived on a temporary 
pension as “ a defender wounded in the serv'ice of the 
coimtr}'.” - But he, no doubt, died shortly aftenvards, for a 
deed in the Year III. states that “citizen Jacques Chrisloplie 
iVIar(|ueL, printer, Rue de Vaugirard is chosen guardian of 
Scipion Virginic Ilt^jort, by the desire of lier friends, ifj 
default of any relatives of the said minor.”'* It docs not 
seem that she had any inheribince to receive beyond the 
dishonoured name of her father. The goods of condemned 
persons wore, moreover, confiscated. The poor child, thus 

* Jamfnx^ 

- *• rcjtl.’U'in;; our rc/vh, Citizon Jean Jflcfjiicn Ooiipil, lirntht'r 

of tli«* wife of Ift'Wrt, slated to us that the little j»ainled Ik)x found 

in tiie hot Urn of the v,'ntin;»-tAblo eonUined nothing hut pome money 
Indon-itv^ to him, and forming P'lrt of the temporary* pension mid to Iiirn 
ai th.- Ministry of War as a defender ^vonnded in tin* drfeneo of ffie 
rruintry, for whieh ri‘.v>on In* requested ih to liand it to him, It^dh for hin 

♦<U{»|K)rl, ap.<l that of his histerV child — Tlict^Uhof Vento^e, \cnrll/* 

'* of fhr (Ir jptixof th^ Wh arrovdl^'^nii^nt, 

- Tiu - xme. 
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brought up by charity, lived, however. She became under- 
mistress of a boarding-school, and married a pastor of the 
Reformed Church, who exercised his ministry in a tillage in 
the environs of Chateaudun. 

Scipion Virginie Hebert died in Paris, in the Rue du 
Faubourg du Roule, July 11th, 1830,^ at the age of thirty- 
seven. 

^ l>eat1i register of the old arrondissement. “The thirteenth of July 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty, at half-past ten in the morning. Cer- 
tificate of death of Scipion Yirginie Hubert, under-mistress of a school, aged 

thii*ty-seven years, married to N^e, pastor of the Reformed Church at 

M^zilres (Eure-et-Loir) there residing, bom at Paris, died Rue du Eaubourg 
du Roule No. 79, the day before yesterday at eight o’clock in the evening. 
Witnessed by us, Henri Michel Paulmier, deputy-mayor of the first 
arrondissement of Paris, on the declaration of Sieurs Prancois Coulon, 
bank clerk, aged twenty-one years, living in the same street and number, 
and Pierre Mallet Christy, domestic servant, aged fifty-two years, same 
residence, who has declared that he cannot write. The first witness has 
signed with us, after his statement had been read.’’ 
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A rr.nusAi. of the two volumes of the Proccs dc Joseph Le 
Booy TccucUVi par la Ciioycnnc VarU, published at Amiens 
in 1795, ma)- be classed among nightmares. During twenty 
sittings, the survivors of the hecatombs of Arras andCambrai 
gave endence in the ancient-Salle du Bailliage, at Amiensi, 
against the former member of the Convention, and so extra- 
ordinary are the statements of these phantoms in mourning, 
that one begins to doubt the truth of their depositions. 
^^^lole sti’cets were depopulated ; nonagen.arians and sixteen- 
year-old girls had their throats cut after a trial that was 
a mockery. Death was scoflcd at, insulted, and adorned. 
Tlicre were executions accompanied by music, with battalions 
of children to guard the scaffold; there was debaucliery, 
cynicism, and the refined cruelt}' of a drunken .satrap. It 
was a novel by the Marquis dc Sade in epic form. In .short, 
whilst readinff of all these hoiTors, it seems as thoucli the 
entire district, teiTorised for a long lime past, was at last 
unburdening its dread, and, by overwhehning the wctcljcd 
man at the bar — the scapegoat of an abhorred atul conquered 
regime — revenging its cowardice. 

Erect and straight as a dart, the blue-eyed, pale-com- 
plexioned prisoner, who-c mouth was continually twitching 
with nervousness,^ looked exceedingly young — barely thirty 
years of age. Attentive, and with an astonished expression 

' Joseph Ij* description, n«5 pvrn in A. J. PariM* I!{**cnre d* 

L* Doiu J'' folloAvn : Height, five fet t fix iiirljr*;, clic'lnnt hnir mu! 

throw*?. hild m front, ordinArv blno eye*', rmuth, 

pJltMl V ith fTn'\fljv>x. The ^ItTroir-* of T'iimF ftato that I/* Pon 

MoTv M ty white hnt n, tliai hi*< hatuht were \cry c Ar< fnll^v attcndid 
to, r.rifl that hi« rnaiiiu r of dre^Mn;: drphaifl try, tfrifronh! 

in Addition to a frock coal nnd hltjc hrcuhM, of n 
H»nn IV hit with n tncoloiir plnrnc, a rcArf from the 

and a irailixu* r^.'ord. 
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on his face, he listened— like a man to whom someone is 
relating a dream long since forgotten. To the questions 
that were put to him, he replied : I don't know.’' — It is 
possible, but I don’t recollect. I obeyed orders.” Dismayed 
at the hon'ors unfolded, he ejaculated the astounding words : 
‘^You ought to blow out my brains.” ^^Tien the nine 
children of the Toui’sel family, whose parents he had killed, 
appeared, followed by the eight others of Madame Preston of 
Cambrai, and nine more accompanied by their mother, Madame 
Magnier,* whom he had made a widow, he was heard to 
murmur: ^^If you are going to call the widows and 
orphans . . Whereupon he sat do^m' with a discon- 
tented air, as though he considered this was an unfair 
argument. As for the rest, his attitude was so cold, so 
calm, and so astonished that he gave the impression of an 
enigma. Was he mentally iiTesponsible? — Was he acting? 
— Or was he a victim ? 

T\Tien we follow his career in Arras, step by step, from 
the time of his infancj" in a very modest house occupied by 
his fatlier, a crier, at the corner of the Marche-aux-Filets and 
the Rue du Nocquet d’Or, the mystery continues. 

First of all a day-boy with the Oratorians— an intelligent 
and thoughtful lad, with bursts of enthusiasm — then a 
boarder at Juilly, shortly afterwards a probationer and 
professor of rhetoric at the Beaune Oratory, and finally, 
in 1789,^ a priest at the Quatre Temps de Noel, he trod the 
holy path which he had chosen, upheld by an ardent, almost 
extravagant faith, a rigorous respect for religious rules, and a 
desiiu for action and prosel 3 d:ism. His pupils loved him to 
the point of idolatry.” His letters to two of them, Masson 
and JMiUie, whom he recruited for the Oratory, have been 
preserved. In the Masson family, the father of which was a 
silk-merchant at Beaune, he, became an oracle, an arbiter, 
and a counsellor who was obeyed. Moreover, the whole 
town knew and esteemed him. He was to be seen ever}''- 
where, exploring the subui'bs and expending his energy in a 
hundred Avays. “ Nothing fatigued him ; he Avas to be seen 
striding about the streets from morning to night,” 

^ Joseph Le Bon^ by Emile Le Bon. 
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One day — it was iMaj 19th, 1790 — his pupils, enticed bv the 
announcement of a federal fttc at Dijon, which is ten leagues 
from Beaune, and which was a mere walk for the young men 
whom Pere Le Bon had accustomed to lonir excursions, 
escaped from college. On Pere Sauriat, the superior, Ixang 
infonnerl of this escapade, he held Pere Le Bon responsible. 
Beside himself ^rith anger at this reproach, he rushed forth, 
covered three leagues in an hour, under a broiling sun, 
arrived at Nuits, where he procured a carriage, overtook the 
truants at Ge\Tey and, exliorting them to return, brouglit 
them back to Beaune by a road whose hamlets all bear cele- 
brated names : Cliarnbertin, Echezeaux, Musigny, Vougcot, 
llicbebourg, Romance, Saint-Gcorges and rEnnitage— en- 
ticing and terrible stages for an extenuated pedestrian.^ 

When he entered the touTi in the evening at the head of hi<^ 
band of rhetoricians, Pere Le Bon was drunk. ^\nnLst cross- 
ing the square lie pulled off his bands and threw them into 
tlie gutter, and on entering the college be tore his priestly 
costume to pieces, declaring that he no longer belonged to 
the Order. ^\lien, on the following day, he was in a cooler 
frame of mind, he attempted to go back on his determination, 
but the scandal having been a public one his superiors 
accepted his roignntion and he left the college. 

Devoid of resources, he withdrew into the family of one of 
his pupils at Ciol, in the neiglihourhood of Verdun-sur-Saone, 
where, lazy and embittered, he reinainctl nearly a year, 
seeking a position, and hoping that tlie Omtor}' would 
re-open its doors to him. He then took the civic oath and 
llius ohtainetl the small living of Vcniois, just outside Beaune, 
with a salar}- of 700 livres, a cottage, and a strip of garden. 
What n fall for ambition, and what a miserable stage for 
Ills arti\ity ! 

Ai tlie httle houve in tlie Rue dn Nmquet (lT)r, at Aims 
''imple and piou^ Mine. Bon lenmt at one and the same 
tiuK' tliat h(T elde'^'t cliild, v/liom she liar] dc^flieatt'd in (tfs’l, 
arul of ^riunn >he ^wls so proud, hud left Ins cfinverit, had 
taken the o itluandliad nccciiied n con'*tif iifional living. She 
vw>s fir^t of nil inerednlou-, and for fair day- dn- eontimnd, 
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in silence, to attend to her household duties. One night she 
rose from her bed, opened the door, and^ going into the 
deseiied street, began to call out her song’s name in a lament- 
able voice.^ 

Her husband tried to calm her, but she became furious, 
l3roke the crockery, and, flying at her daughter Henriette, 
attempted to strangle her. At this the neighbours rushed in 
and overpo^^^ered her ; and when, the next morning — it was 
June S4th, 1791 — tlae inspector of police put in his appearance 
to draw up a report, the unfortmiate woman, who was in 
convulsions, yelled that they were hiding her son ^^whom 
she knew had been in the town for the past week. , . She 
was carried oflP, bound, to the Maison du Bon Pasteur. Some 
good souls considered that this was a just punishment for the 
apostate. 

Informed of this event by letter, the apostate arrived on 
July 3rd. It was hoped that the meeting of mother and son 
would lead, if not to her recovery, at any rate to an attenua- 
tion of her madness. Le Bon rushed to the asylum ; but the 
sick womans delirium was so violent that he was not allowed 
to see her. 

Through the door of her padded room he heard, as he says 
in one of his letters, her piercing and mournful cries which 
could be heard all over the neighbourhood. He returned 
home in despair, to find things in a pitiable condition. His 
father had “ aged ten year’s, could hardl}" stand upright, and 
was incapable , of attending to business.’'* His brother 
Leandre, who was twent 3 ^-three years of age, was vlthout 
emploj^ment; and his little sister Henriette was not yet 
sixteen years old. The ex-Oratorian was homfied at the idea 

^ A. J. Paris, Histoire de Joseph Le Bon ; Deraraecourt, Le Glerg^ du 
dioctse Arras ; Emile Le Bon, Joseph Le Bon, &c. 

“In my first ardour I rushed to my mother’s retreat. In spite of. her 
fixed ideas, I did not despair, if I was only able to see and speak to her, 
of making a good impression. P^re Spithallier, the superior of the 
oratory, accompanied me; and we divided the rdles which we were to 
play. I thought that in less than a quarter of an hour joy might succeed 
sadness , . . : vain and useless enterprise ! My mother’s fury, far from 
diminishing, daily increases, making her quite unapproachable. When 
she was still at home, she broke everything within reach of her hands, 
ruining and devastating the house. She now combines with her frenzied 
transports piercing and mournful cries, which can be heard all over the 
neighbourhood.” — Letter from J. Le Bon, July 25th, 1790. 
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of abandoning his family in this critical rituation, as 
almost all ecclesiastics had refused to take the oatlu with a 
result that there were plenty of vacancies in the district, he 
accepted the constitutional liring of Neurille-Vitas^e, a village 
at a distance of one league from the town, with a salary of 
1,850 li%Tes. 

He arrived at his new post in a state of utter poverty, 
witliout even a chair vath which to funiisli the prerijytcrv- 
Tljat was docilely lianded over to liim by the non -sworn 
cure whom he was to succeed. Unable to install him‘-e]f tliem, 
through want of mone}’, he fii'st of all resided as a boarder at 
the house of a patriot who let him a small room and invited 
him to cat at his own table. As soon as he had Mxid 
Abbe Lc Bon, at eight o’clock in the morning, sat down at 
his desk and spent the day reading. If the cliurch bell rang 
he answered the summons with punctuality, hurried through the 
service, and hastened to retum tohishosts. wlierehercMimed 
his reading. In the evening, when the weather was fine, he 
wont, always alone, for a walk in a .sn7all wood ncighbouj ing the 
village. Iflie sliowed little zeal in the exercise of his priot- 
hood, his parishioners showed no more when attending ‘Mhc 
intruders'" for almost all of them were failliful to their 

old pastor, who remained in the village. ^Moreover, Jx* Bon 
astonishcfl them. One first comimmion day, tliey saw hiiri, 
after ve>pen-, conducting liis girls and boys to the wine-shop, 
where he treated them to beer, nrul thcve new manner^ 
slioeked the good people of Neuvill{». Sometime^ the in- 
truder received visitors from Arras^ and on these occasions 
Ijc brought over liis si‘‘tcr Ilcnriette to a^dst him. JIi> 
bf‘adle, Ghislain Morel, who was almost tlie only sficep in lu^ 
flock, hastily furnis]jod Ujc diiiing room at the prcsbyfcry, 
turned the spit, decanted the old 'w'ne, and sat at om* f nd of 
file table. 'Jlicre tu(*d to he prc'-ent on tln*^** o(f'a‘^if)ns ‘‘(uih* 
of the advfX’/ite-, of the touii''. nrnong'^t otluT"- rk* 

Jtol>->piem% and abo the cun^s cou-in-gennau, 

Uegtii'*/, vho, from lime to time, caim^ to s|e*nrl a f 'W 
Neuvilie, Bon familinrly calh^i lier Minded 

; .vi . at |*»tl Arnl 7t-i, 1770, f:?.''! v^*^.** fli'r/J ** t 

T.'.fo' j*'} an JLLt*' cc'l ^ r! - h‘ 
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Elizabeth Regniez was a sturdy, fresh, red-haired girl of 
one and twenty, with a coarse, fat face. Her mother, the 
widow of an innkeeper of St. Pol, was very religious, and it 
was not without qualms of conscience that she saw a sort of 
intimacy spring up between her daughter and her cousin 
Joseph, who, amongst the non-sworn clergy, was regarded as 
a renegade, 

Le Bon‘*s liatred of his former condition, as well as his 
influential relations vuth patriots of advanced ideas, served 
him splendidly. In addition to his position as cure of 
Neuville, he can’iedout the duties of vicar at Saint-Waast, at 
Arras, which brought his salary up to more than three 
thousand francs. On September 2nd, 1792, he was elected 
deputy to the Convention ; on the 15th his fellow citizens 
appointed him mayor of the to^vn; and a month later he 
announced his betrothal to his cousin Mimie — to the in- 
dignation of all pious souls, and to the despair of Mme. 
Regniez, who only resigned herself to her daughters marriage 
in order to avoid a greater scandal. Le Bon did nothing, 
moreover, to mollify his aunt,^ There ai'e still in existence 
letters that he addressed to his betrothed, whilst he was still 
the officiating priest of Neuville. What singular love-letters 
they are ! Thus, he writes to his charming cousin ; 


Bon was on intimate relations with the Eegniez family, Abraham 
Regniez, Elizabeth’s brother, and her cousin, Immoral Vasseur, lived at 
the Neuville presbytery. Le (Jlerg6 dxi diocese d*Arras 'pendant la 
Revolutions b}" Abb6 Deramecourfc (Arras, 1885). 

^ The following is a letter addressed by Joseph Le Bon to Elizabeth 
Regniez on June 12th, 1792. thank you, my dearie, for the details 
which you have sent us in regard to the amusing disputes of the Grey 
Sisters, and on the subject of the expedition of the brave fellows of 
St. Pol. Our young men were transported with holy rapture on learning 
of the exploits of brothers Louis and Alexandre. Tell them, however, 
not to expend their hatred on poor imbeciles who are the dupes either of 
former nobles or of the priestly fry, but rather to look further in advance, 
and especially to aim at the extirpation of that double scourge of 
humanity.” J. Le Bon next sent Elizabeth some lessons in orthography, 
accompanied by a pot of strawberries, and signed himself “Your good 
friend, J. L.” When the aunt’s final scruples were overcome, he made his 
declaration on October 19 bb, and proposed to his cousin that she should come 
to live at Arras, where he was unable, he said, to abandon his aged father. 
If she accepted, she could then publish the banns. “ I leave everything to 
her. We seek happiness, and we shall obtain it if you, like myself, love 
simplicity, and are free from prejudice. — J. L.” National Archives, 
documents quoted by Abbd Deramecourt. 
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Here I am, a wholesale dealer in Masses, I say as many 
as three on Sundays and ^e^^-days. At five o’clock in the 
morning, I set off on horseback to make a tour of my parish 
and sell my merchandise to clients. My customers increase 
daily. I sermonise to right and left. Everywhere I exert 
myself to the utmost and business is all the better for it.” 

Sometimes the charming cousin hesitates,” so he 
sermonises her in her turn. 

“ You are imeasy, uncertain, and embarrassed. ... If 
I love you it is for yourself. Take care not to bring about 
your own misfortune. I would rather renounce my plans 
than cause you the slightest trouble. My aunt is the most 
excellent person in the world ; but . . . but I have worn tlxQ 
dress of rogues, and as she respects those who wear it she 
imagines that none of them are' able or ought to think of . . . 
Will she look mth a kindly eye, if her daughter . . . Ah ! Ah ! 
cut and trim at your ease and send me frequently news of the 
results of your operations. I embrace you with all my 
heart.” 

The marriage of Joseph Le Bon and Elizabeth llegniez 
was celebrated on November 5th, 1792, at the St. Pol maxric^ 
and in that district it was the first purely civil maiTiage, the 
first marriage of a priest. 

Never was there a more tragic union. After seven months’ 
sojourn at Arras, Le Bon was called to a scat in tlie 
Convention, in succession to his colleague Maniez, who was 
under an indictment. He left for Paris on June 29th, 
accompanied by his vnfe and brother-in-law, Abraham 
Regniez, who had suddenly become very devoted to him, and 
whom he employed as secretary. They lodged for the time 

^ Archives of the St.^Pol mairie. 

On this occasion Le Bon delivered a speech, which ho nftonvards sent fo 
the Convention. 

‘‘Magistrates of the people,” he said. “I have just set nn example 
which has long been awaited by the infinitely small number of virtuous 
priests. I havo just ovcrthrowTi the ferocious prejudice which condemns 
a class of men to live in a condition of crime, and which only leaves them 
a choice of evils. May the solemn step which I havo taken leave them no 
excuse. May they at last make up their minds to respect both nature and 
society: nature, by obeying its author’s laws, and by not stifling in the 
germ beings whom he calls to the light ; society, by no longer uaitig their 
ministry ns nn aid in abusing the wife or daughter of another.”— Deranje- 
court’s ChrgC dn dioc^e (T Arras j>ejida7it la JUvolntion. 
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being with a compatriot, their friend Guffi’oy ; and a month 
later took up their residence in the Rue d'Argenteuil, in an 
apartment let at 660 livres. 

But'Le Bon was not to be there long. His stay at the 
Convention presents little interest; for on August Oth, 
succumbing to his need for action, he accepted a mission in 
the Northern Departments. He was still ^Hhat original 
character whom nothing fatigued, and who formerly, at 
Beaune, could be seen stridine; about the streets from momins: 
to night.'"* 

He now delighted in travelling post, in abusing hostlers, 
and in riding horses to death. He sped from Boulogne 
to Arras, and thence to Femes and Saint Pol, where he spent 
a few days with his wife's family, which seems to indicate 
that Aunt Regniez had relented. He returned to Paris in 
October for the birth of his first child. His daughter Pauline 
was born on October 16th, 1793, at the veiy moment when, in 
the neighbouring street, the tumbril that was bearing Marie 
Antoinette to the scaffold was passing. A fortnight later Le 
Bon, his vufe, and his child set out for Arras, where they 
arrived November 1st. 

His mission, which lasted eight months, is one of the most 
terrifying chapters in history. But this is not the place to 
recount it, since we are here concerned with the private life of 
the member of the Convention during his sanguinary 
proconsulate. 

Mimie remained with him, nursing her little daughter, 
who “ progressed miraculously." The household was a very 
tender and united one. They lived, moreover, in intimate 
family relations with the judges of the revolutionary ti’ibunal, 
the jmurs, the prosecutors, and even the bailiffs, jailers, and 
tlie executioner. Le Bon and his family lodged in an old 
house in the Rue Saint-Maurice, a building, dating from the 
sixteenth centmy, with a spiral stone staircase, in a turret 
which led to two floors, composed of a single room with an 
alcove closed by shutters. He smTounded himself with 
tiustworthy friends, reciTiited from amongst his old colleagues 
at the Oratoiy. His secretary,^ Faguet, had, in 1788, been 

^ A. J. Paris, loc. ciL 
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supervisor at the Beatuie college ; Warnier, the president of 
the Boulogne tribunal, had been professor of the sixth class ; 
whilst the two assistant judges who placed in Le Bon'^s hands 
the renewal of their priestly abjuration, had also been 
Ox’atorians. Thi’ee other former pupils were to be counted 
amongst the members of the circuit; and Celestin Lefetz^ 
vice-president of the Arras tribunal, was an unfrocked canon 
of St. Genevieve.^ A jmyman named Caubrieres was the 
buffoon of this band ; ' he had a pretty talent for singing 
carmagiioJcs and other revolutionary songs, and he used greatly 
to amuse Citoyenne Le Bon by the funny manner in which 
he related the day’s executions. He makes me,” she used 
to say, ‘‘split my sides with laughing.”^ But the most 
jovial member of the company was Remy, the intimate guest 
of the Le Bons, and who was always dressed in a yellow 
coat, which led to Mimie calling him “ her little canary.” ^ 
Le Bon had instituted him the “ purveyor of his temble 
friends, his xmfe and the guillotine and the little canary, 
Avho Avas ever hopping and chirping, ‘‘ boasted of haAung fr'om 
'thirty to forty heads of fathers of families to his account.” 
The tender Mimie herself did not disdain to put her shoulder 
to the Avheel; as is shoAvn by a letter found amongst the 
papei's of the x'evolutionaiy committee, and in AA'hich she 
denounces tAvo poor Avomen of AiTas^ as “A^exy suspicious 
characters.” The folloAving fragment of a dialogue betAveen 
herself and her husband has been pi'eciously noted and handed 

^ Wallon, Lts repr^smtants dupewplt en mission, a’^oI. v., p, 142. 

” Caubrieres came to relate to the woman Le Bon that he had questioned 
the accused and found nothing against them, but that lie had first of all 
teased them, and then sent them to the guillotine, whereupon “the 
woman laughed fit to split her sides.” — Deramecourt, loc. ciL 

^ Gufifroy, Les secrets dtt Joseph Le Bon. 

** “Hardly had Citoyenne Le Bon arrived at Arras Avith her husband 
than she said to the public prosecutor, Demuliez, Avith a vixenish air : 

* Five thousand heads must fall here ! ’ The public prosecutor replied : 

‘ The devil ! I should have difficulty in finding 125 (cinq qnarterons) in the 
whole department.’ ‘Well,’ said she, in her husband’s presence, ‘if a*ou 
don’t find five thousand your own head will fall.’ ‘Look here,* said Le 
Bon, ‘ hoAv many do j^ou think there are in the district of Bapaume?’ ‘I 
don’t knoAV any AA’ho could be guillotined. There are many people Avho 
are not A^cry republican, but there are no counter revolutionaries.’ On 
hearing this, either Le Bon or his vnie said : ‘ I see quite Avell that you 
Avon’t speak, but my little canary will point them out to me.’” — Perame- 
court, loc, cit. 
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dowTi : — Look, friend, said she mth her peasant’s accent^ 

look at that one with the mug of an aristocrat.” “ Yes, 
Miniie, you are right,” replied her husband leave it to me. 

ril settle the b . Oh ! she has got guillotine ^ stamped 

on her face. . . 

Mimie rarely missed witnessing the executions from the 
balconj^ of the Comedy Theatre, side by side with her be- 
plumed husband, who, sun'ounded by his courtiers, Hidoux, 
Gamot, Beru, Darthe, Gouillart, sv^aggeringly leant upon a 
scimitar. The square was so small that their noses almost 
touched the scaffold, and nothing in the expression of the 
faces of the condemned passed unobserved. Le Bon, who knew 
them well, imitated them in advance, and alluded to their 
familiar peculiarities by some such phrase as : “ That one will 
cry bah ! bah ! bah ! in facing the little window, and that 
one will quay !'''' The little canary cracked jokes ; musi- 
cians played the ira ; there Avas a gallery for the spectators 
and a refreshment bar at the foot of the guillotine, '\^nicn 
the massacre Avas o\’er, the executioner and bailiffs sometimes 
amused themselA''es b}'' arranging the nude and decapitated 
bodies throAVTi upon the gory paA^ement in obscene or ridi- 
culous attitudes ! ^ 

Then the spectators supped and supped Avell. In that 
town, Avhere commerce Avas annihilated, Avhere the houses of 
entire quarters ^vere closed, Avhere huge buildings such as 
Saint- Waast, the Abbatiale, the Baudets, the Orphelines, the 
Hotel Dien, the Providence, the Capucins, and the ViAdcr 
OA'crfloAved Avith prisonei's — in that Arras — the cursed city — 
Avhich traA^llers used to aA'oid by making detours of ten 
leagues, the Coui’t of Lc Bon and his wife lived in luxury, 
at any rate as far as their table Avas concerned, as is shown 
by the eloquent bills preserved in the National Archives.*'^ 
The cx-Oratorian Avas fond of shell-fish, and in spite of the 

> GuffroA', loc, cit, 

- “ When lyonif? de In Viefvine Avafl exccuterl with his dnn^Oitcr nncl her 
servant for havinK hrought from Brussels a parrot wliich very frequently 
repeated the words. * Long live the Kmperor, long live the King, long Iia'o 
our priests/ — although it refused to give evidence at the trial by repealing 
its fanatical cry — the bird was handed over to iVIrnc. IjC Bon, so that she 
could teach it to pay ‘Long live the nation/ — Dcramccourt, /or. ciV. 

* (JufTrov, lor, cit, 
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decrees of the Committee of Public Safety in regard to 
maritime fisheries, the Boulogne flotilla was sent out into 
the open to fetch oysters for the proconsuPs table,^ The 
chocolate for his havarowes and fine floui’ for his pastiy were 
the result of requisitions, whilst middle-class households 
M^ere reduced to rations of half a pound of bread made of 
barley and oats. It would be easy to make the picture 
an appalling one, and I am pm’posely giving the least brutal 
facts — onlj^ those which are indispensable for this sketch. 

Le Bon entered Cambrai on May 6th, 1794, at about 
five o'clock in the evening. 

The inhabitants of the town, who as yet only knew him by 
reputation, first of all saw a procession of fifteen to twenty 
aimed men, with “ wild eyes and excited faces, and wearing 
carmagnoles ^ and trousers.*” The last-named are noted in all 
the accounts, and appeal* to have produced a more unfavour- 
able impression than anything else. These -men regarded the 
astounded people with a bold air. At the side of their hats, 
which were surmounted by red caps, they wore tall tricolour 
feathers. They were all armed with big sabres and 
pistols stuck in their belts. These formed the advance 
guard. Behind them came the member of the Convention ; 
a fairly tall, thin man, who held himself exceedingly erect, 
“ almost bent backwards " ; his complexion highly coloured — 
it is said through the use of rouge ; bis cheeks pitted ivitli 

^ Giiffroy says, “Darth^, one of Le Eon’s jurors, being on a mission at 
Boulogne, infringed a decree of the Committee of Public Safety, ’which 
had forbidden the fishing vessels to leave the harbour, by sending them to 
fetch oysters for Joseph Le Bon.” No great crime in this. Generally 
speaking we must beware of Guffiroy’s exaggerations — a poor individual — 
and also of those of the witnesses who gave evidence at Le Ben’s trial. 
There is no documentary e\ndence which will permit us to challenge them, 
but the}^ are too frequent, and, what is more, they are improbable. What 
can one think, for instance, of the following revelation by Guffroy. “At 
a meeting attended by Le Bon, Daillet, Galand, Caubrilres, Larth^, and 
perhaps some others, you, Le Bon, spoke of the number of prisoners, and 
of the difficulty of getting rid of them one by one. Whereupon someone 
said, * Here’s a difficulty indeed ! Well, all we have got to do is to serve 
them a bowl of verdigris!’ ‘No,’ replied another, ‘their soup must be 
made in a large copper boiler, which has been allowed, as though by 
neglect, to become covered with verdigris.’ This plan leaked out and 
became known to the prisoners. And you yourself, Le Bon, in your heed- 
lessness, boasted of it to your worthy Mufe and faithful executioners.” 

^ A kind of jacket in vogue during the Revolution of 1793. — 
Trmid<xioT, 
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small-pox ; and his hair, which was gathered up on to liis 
neck in an enormous pigtail, in disorder. He bent himself 
slightly to tnirl a sabre and immediately afteru^ards resumed 
his stiff attitude^ shouting remarks which no one understood, 
and apostrophising the inquisitive people who had collected 
in front of the houses.^ Following him came a band of men, 
all wearing red caps and most of them with bare chests. 
These were the members of the tribunal, the executioner 
and his assistants. The whole of his staff took up its 
quarters at the house of an emtgi'e, M. Parigot de Sautenai, 
and five days later the guillotine was working.- 

Mimie anaved two days after her husband, bringing her 
little daughter, whom she had weaned. An order was given 
to bring dailj^ to Hechy’s house two or three bottles of milk 
from the hospice daily. For Citoyenne Le Bon had hardly 
arrived when she found the house of M. de Sautenai too small, 
and chose as her residence that of a Royalist, Mine. Dechy, 
who had been guillotined the previous day. Tlie house was 
full of “wines, hams, sugar, and poultry, and it had an 
additional advantage in possessing a balcony which was 
opposite the place of execution. “ We are able from here,*” 
said Mimie, “ to see the apricots fall.'’" ^ The siglit was worth 
seeing. From the time the first victim left prison until the 
last head had fallen, the gi’eat bell of the town — formerly 
the King'^s — solemnly tolled. A crowd of children stood 
around the guillotine, and as at Arras there was music, with a 
theatrical pei’formance immediately after the executions. 
For Lc Bon, in addition to judges and executioner, had 
brought with him an orchestra and a company of players. 

Jlnie. Dechy '"s house was airanged “ for receptions,"" and 
Mimie took it into her head to give fetes. The litfle canary 
undertook to send out invitations, or rather summonses, to the 
feminine population of Carnbrai, invitations which tl)cy did 
not dare to refuse. Rcfreslnncnts, bottles of cherries 
prose n'ed in brandy, and sugar loaves, all of wliicli liad been 
seized at the houses of those executed on the previous day? 
were served. The victims" glass, china, and silver uerc to he 

^ P. J. Th^'narrl, Qndqncfi lionvcnirf* de In TirrcnrA Cnjjd/mj. 

^ A. J. Paris, loc. c{(. * P. Th^nanl, loc. cd. 
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recognised upon those occasions. Mimie strutted about and 
gave herself the airs of a queen ; for she now assumed an 
official character and, at public ceremonies, had her child, 
who was acclaimed b}" the guests, carried about ostentatiously. 
An assiduous attendant at the proceedings of the tribunal, 
she placed herself at her husband’s side opposite the jurors 
and, after each examination, indicated her opinion to them 
“ by passing her hand across her neck.” ^ 

A ladj" of the tonm, Mine. Douay, having decided to solicit 
her husband’s liberty, once entered by mistake into a drawing- 
room where Citoyenne Le Bon was sitting surrounded by 
some jurors. Seeing the woman in tears, the wife of the 
member of the Convention cried out, T^Tiat’s this ? What 
does she want ? ” To speak to the representative,” was the 
reply. Impossible ! ” ejaculated Mimie. Put her out ! ” 
Her expressions vere sometimes sinister. In the evening, on 
sitting doum to table, where she daily ate in company with 
her husband, the judges, the public prosecutor, and the 
executioner, who was a sort oT herculean-fi'amed ogi'e, named 
Outi'edebanque, she used gi’aciously to ask, when social 
obligations had prevented her following the tribunal’s 
proceedings, “ How many calves’ heads have we this 
evening ? ” The ever-jwvning common grave, into which 
the victim^’ bodies were thro\vm pellmell, she called “Le 
Bon’s salting“tub.” ^ And thus, for many, manj^ 3"ears after 
the Terror, the inhabitants of Cambrai were haunted by the 
recollection of this “ h^^ena,” who was more abhon’ed, 
perhaps, than her redoubtable husband. It is even not very 
long ago since a song was sung in the district with the 
following refi'ain : 

Qviinze par jour, je m’en con ten te 
J*ai, de la sorte oui . . . parler 
Madame la repr^sentante 
Qui voulait voir le sang coaler.^ 

^ P. J. Th4nard, loc, cit, 

- The same. 

^ A local tradition. The recollection of other songs of the period has 
been retained. Here are some lines on Galand, Le Bon’s fiiend and 
assessor : 

Oaland poiirra vons apprendre 
Sans livre et sans almanach 
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But this horrible state of things came to an end. 

On the 11th of Thermidor, whilst a fitc was in full s'\ring, 
it was rumoured that Robespierre was dead. Without 
losing time in collecting together his papers, Le Bon 
immediatelj^ left Cambrai, accompanied by Miniie and 
Pauline. On passing through Arras, at midnight, however, 
he left them there, with a hasty adieu, and, getting into 
a postchaise, reached Paris.^ On the 15th he was imprisoned 
at the Luxembourg. Frantic vdth fear, his \rife took refuge 
with her mother at Saint-Pol, where she was left alone for a 
month. Accused of acts of oppression,” she was, on 
the 8th of Fructidor, arrested in her turn, and on being taken 
to Arras ^vas imprisoned nith her daughter at the 
Providence.2 She was about to become a mother for the 
second time.^ Henriette Le Bon came daily to the prison 
to amuse Pauline and take her out for a walk. Abraham 
Regniez, for his part, had left for Paris, in order to assist Le 
Bon in preparing his justification. 

Nobody, however, occupied himself vnth the member of 
the Convention. He was forgotten in prison ; and as he 

Un jeu terrible d comprendre . . . 

Un nouveau jeu do tric-trac. 

Lui eeui, an grd de ea chance 
Pcut mettre tetcs h bns. 

Et c’est par la qu’il commence 
Sans quoi il ne gagne pas.’’ 

^ Emile Lc Bon. 

2 A letter from the national agent for the district of Saint-Pol, dated 
2.‘5th of Fructidor, Year II., informed tlic Committee of Supervision of her 
removal to Arras, and the Assembly decided that she should be detained 
in the former Providence establishment. — Arra^^ eouM la Ildvohtdon, by 
E. Lecesne. 

^ According to the Divimon du GomxU de StfrvciUancey was Ute 
custojti, ba'^cd on Republican principles, that female prisoners in such a 
condition should be permitted to enter the Maison de rHurnanitd, to be 
treated there until their re-establishment ” ; but an exception was made in 
the cace of the woman Lc Bon. Considering that Citixen Mury, tlie 
manager of the Mai^^on de rHurnaniU*, is the intimate friend of BaiHct, 
Dart lit?, and Caubritres, Joscnli Le Bon’s jigents, it is decreed that fhe 
remain at tlie ^fai«on de la IVovidcncc, where she will recciye all the 
as^^ihtance and conveniences necc«^sitatcd by her condition.” — E, Jx*cc»no, 
loc, ciL 

** “I w'as ftill in pri'»on when Lc Eon’s wife was brought there. I saw 
licr visited by all the Terrorist**, then still free. One day I lieard her say# 

* I have four thou*’and heads to have taken off, for my reign is going to 
recommence, I have always reigned, even in pri*^on,’” — Evidence of 
Madame Thcllicr, Froch dc Le Bern, 
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himself began to see that it was best to keep quiet, he 
suffered imprisonment in patience for more than a year* 

The letters which he wote to his wife in the course of 
those fourteen months’" ^detention have been preserved. 
Addressed from the prisoner in Paris to the prisoner at 
Arras, they are disconcerting; for, apart fi’om a few very 
rare phrases in the style of the period, in which Le Bon 
exalts his “ Roman virtue,^’ or in which he declares that he 
is happy ‘Ho be persecuted by the wicked, we find in them 
only the expressions of the most tender father, of the most 
lo\ang husband. What solicitude he shows for the health of 
his dear Mimie ! With what joy does he learn, on the 19th 
of Brumaire, of the birth of his little son Emile. “He’ll 
remember some day, the jolly little fellow, that he was born 
in prison.” ^ What anxiety he showed to know if the child 
took well to the breast, if he were thriving, and whether 
or not he were tiring his mamma. She, on her side, tried to 
encourage her husband by telling him about Pauline’s games 
and Emile’s progress. Guiding the baby’s little hand, 
she ^v^ites four words for him to his father. And he, 
who had never seen his son, and who was never to see him, 
drew the child’s imaginary portrait.^ 

His thoughts retm*n ceaselessly to his dear little Pauline. 
In one of the prisons where he sojourned, he became attached 
to a nine-months-old child named Julie, who was imprisoned 
with her yoimg mother and whose gentle ways reminded him 
of his own daughter. . , . He longed to touch this little 
Julie and clasp her in his arms ; but he asked himself if he 
dare do it. Wliat would the mother say.? Was he not 

^ Extract from the register of births of the town of Arras. 

To-day, on the 6th of Brumaire^ Year III. of the Republic, one and 
indivisible, at seven o’clock, there appeared before me, Augustin Xavier 
Rouvroy, public officer elected to register the birth of citizens in this 
commune, Dominique Joseph L6andre Le Bon, employee at the H6pital de 
rEgalit^, and paternal uncle of the child hereafter named, and Marie 
Ang^lique Le Bon, paternal great-aunt of the said child, both adults and 
resident in the said Arras. They declared, in the absence of Guislain 
Francois Joseph Le Bon, representative of the people and father of the 
said child, that Marie Elizabeth Jos^phe Regniez, his wife, gave birth 
j^esterday at ten o’clock at her residence, the house called la Providence, 
section E, number 100, rue de I’Omoir, in the said ^ras, to a boy whom 
they have named Emile Le Bon . — Archives of the MiniBiry of JusUce» 

- Emile Le Bon, /ec. cit, 
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the horrible Le Bon ? So he contented himself \vith looking 
£Vt her. 

“ At this moment,” he wites, “ I am looking at little Julie, 
who, almost naked and without either stockings or shoes, is 
creeping along in the garden, on all fours, and thus exei'cising 
herself, better than with a dancing master, in walking in an 
assured manner. She plays unth the stones, the flies, and the 
dogs. Thinking that 1 am looking at Emile or Paiiline, my 
eyes fill mth tender tears.” ^ 

Or he paints his portrait, in which he is represented : 

“ Offering to someone a rose and strawberries with the 
device : Si, dam tin an .. . The other side of the medallion 
bears, in addition to various embellishments, a monogram 
composed of these letters ; J L — E R ; with a woman 
suckling a child and a little girl holding her by the skirt. 
You will tell me if you understand these emblems.”* 

From time to time almost remorseful words like the 
following escape from him : “ Whether I am praised or 
excused or killed is all one to me. The past was beyond 
my control. !May the country’s evils never revive it I ” ^ 

Then follows the account of the temble sittings when lie 
appeared at the bar of the Convention, the hasty letters 
wTitten from Amiens, where he was being tried, and finally 
liis last epistle. He was to die in an hour’s time, so he passed 
the whole of his life in review, stating that he knew it 
consisted of “ a succession of virtuous action.s, that the 
.services that he had rendered were immortal, and that his 
cliildren would not be lon/j in receiving the gratitude of the 
nation, ...” A short post-scriptum addrassed to his 3 'oung 
brother-in-law, who was hovering around the prison in tears, 
concluded the letter. 

“ I go to sleep weighed down by many soitows , . . kiss 
my wife a thousand times for me ! Tender iMiniie, Pauline 
aiul Emile ! . . . Take consolation ! I .send you a shirt, a 
handkerchief, a night-cap, the Act of the Constitution, two 
combs, my sj)oon and fork. I owe twenty fi-aiu-s to the 
jailer for my sheets and this you will pay him. Farewell to 


* I’milc Lc lion, ctV. 


5 /yO-. rit, 

no 


- /yOtr, rr'. 
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all my friends and ^ Long live the Republic ! ’ Amiens, the 
24th of Vendeiniaire, the day on which Pauline is two j^ears 
old/^i 

He dined as usual and drank, in two draughts, a pint of 
brand)’', ^^Ihen, according to the terms of the judgment 
he was clothed in the ignominious red robe of a pan’icide, 
he murmured, Hand this garb to the Convention, whose 
orders I merely executed.” 

His last hour came. He took another drink of bi'andy, 
and whilst on his way from the prison to the Marche aux 
Herbes, the executioner was obliged to support him in order 
to prevent him from falling.^ Was he intoxicated ? So it 
has been said, yet he threAv himself under the knife of the 
guillotine. ... A howling crowd followed the body, when 
the executioners assistant cai'ried it away for burial, and on 
reaching the cemeteiy bz^oke in and stoned the remains. 

The site of his tomb was recognised forty years later by the 
heap of stones which filled it. On these being cleared away, 
a skeleton was found, the head of which was secui^ed by an 
Amiens doctoi-. It now figui'es in a collection.^ 

On the follo^ving day a Imissier appeared at the Providence 
prison at Arras and informed Madame Le Bon that she was 
free. Ha\dng made her things into a bundle, she came 
downstaii's carrying little Emile and holding Pauline by the 
hand. Nobody spoke to her on the way. At the prison 
office she found her brother Abi'aham, who rushed towards 
her sobbing. It was thus that she learnt of her husband’s 
death. The same day, accompanied by her brother and the 
t^ro orphans, she took the Saint-Pol conveyance, and on 
arriving at her mothei-’s in the evening shut herself up to 
weep. From that time she was no longer talked about. 
All that is known is that she was still at Saint-Pol in 1814, 
and that in that year, doubtless through fear of reprisals 
from the ti'iumphal I’oyalists, she left the Pas-de-Calais. It 
is believed, although there is no certainty about it, that she 
took refuge in a town in the east. Her son gives us to under- 
stand that she died in 1830. All trace of Pauline is lost. 

1 Bmile Le Bon, loc, cit, " A. J. Paris. 

P. J. Th^nard. 
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Did she marry ? — or did she die in childhood ? — or did she hide 
hei'self mth her mother^ under another name, in a district far 
from the Artois ? Everybody at Arras and Saint-Pol was in 
ignorance or said nothing. The civil registers are silent on 
these points, and the Archives are discreet, Leandre and Henri 
Le Bon, the brothers of the member of the Convention, and 
both of whom, like him, were married at Saint-Pol, had to 
change their named As to the mother, who never recovered 
from her madness, she died in the asylum in Pebruary 
1795, at the time that her son was in the Luxembourg prison, 

Henriette Le Bon, the youngest sister of the proconsul, 
remained alone and without means of existence. All lier 
relatives were dead or in hiding ; and although she 'svas known 
to be tender, honest, and exceedingly pious, the name Avliich 
she bore inspired such horror in Aitos that she became an 
outcast whom no one dared either to employ or succour. 
How did her sorrovdul situation become known to one of the 
former pupils of the Beaune oratory — ^that young Barthelcmy 
Masson whose name I have already mentioned ? It is sup- 
posed that this young man, who had retained an almost 
religious recollection of his relations vdth Pere Le Bon, came 
to AiTas at the close of the Terror to collect the materials for 
a rcliabilitation of his old professor, and that thus lie came to 
hear of Henriette’s distress. He v'os twenty-tlirec years of 
age, whilst she was twenty. But, whatever the circumstances 
of their meeting were, it is known for certain that he married 
her and settled down at Mons in Belgium, where he became 
a professor of literature.” 

^ Henri Lc Bon married the daughter of Fcnlinand Graux, hatter of 
Saint-Pot He was employer! as departa^cn^al secretary with a salary of 
twelve hundred li%TC‘^, and on Sept. 21 at, 179a, lAcosto and Pcs^anl 
pointed him rommi^^iVe dfJt fjufrrc^. 

On the IGth of NivA'^c, YcarIL, he was promoted to the of manager 
of the National Hospital of Saint-Jean, with a salary of three thousand 
livres, 

jyonard I>e Bon, the j^oungcr brother of the member of tlie Convention, 
was, on Sept. 1st, 1790, Comptroller of Sales at Arras, in the place of hi"? 
father. He wa«^ afleiavards copying*clerk at the Arms vuttrir, T/^rnrd 
married Angriirjue Tt/*gniez, i\w daughter of n bailin' of Saint* Pol, an 
Feb, 11th, 1793. 

Tnhnnfi^fx (rArra^ d*' by A. 

- For dctaibi af>out Barth»deinv fco pp. 153, 1(11, 171, 175, and 

179 of I/t lion, by Kmile fy' Ikin. 
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imprisonment preceding liis sentence. She vas no longer 
“ Madame la representante,” but a poor ■woman filled with a 
tender recollection of the man whom she had loved. Her 
happy years were the cursed 1793 and 1791. The events of 
those days, blun-ed by the mist of time, doubtless appeared 
to her to be gracious and smiling. . . . All the same she 
must have had some strange recollections. 

llHiilst the Restoration lasted, Emile Le Bon held himself 
in, and prepared for future action. In 1832 he solicited 
employment and was appointed an examining magistrate at 
Chalon-sur-Saonc. During his thirty-eight yeai's’ sojourn 
there, he became kno'(\T) to many of his contemporaries. He 
lived alone with a female servant, a veritable Cerberus, who 
so defended his door against inquisitive people, that nobody 
was ever knomi to have gained entranee. He was extremely 
demure and, since his small salary was almost his onl}' 
resource, exceeding poor.^ Not wishing to perpetuate “ his 
ill-omened name,'’ he had resolutely I’esolvcd to remain a 
bachelor. He was to be met in the town wearinc a straAv hat 
curiously oiTiamented with a tassel M’hich hung clown his 
back. He had many acquaintances but not a fnend. 
Tliougli on most occasions silent, he M'as seized at times, as 
in the case of timid people, with an inordinate desire for 
conversation ; and he would then show an obliging cageimcss 
verging on obsequiousness. One of his colleagues rclafcs 
that, on Feb. 25th, 1848, wliilst present, with other memboi's 
of llic tribunal, on the steps of the Palais do Justice at 
Chalon, at the proclamation of the new Govoninient, he heard 
someone near him give a stifled sob, and on turning his -head 
saw Bon, who, transfigured and cjuivering with enthusiasm, 
raise<l his cap with trembling hand and uttered a triiun])hal 
cry of I^ng live the Republic ! 'I'hcn, feeling. that lie laid 
atfnuded Ins ncighboiiFs attention, he made an eflbrt and 
re.-umed his customary exprc.^sion of honeyed resignation. 

* The following note*? were inserted in Kmile Bon’ft domVr by on*’ of 
hi'‘ chief *.; *‘Onc lhon»^.iiul to twelve hundred franc'i ituonte, iuornlity 
€‘xerlh’nt, mind well-infonnrd but versatile, honounibb^ refiiud and 
e'lienird. flreat moral puritv and amenity of c'ltame(<r, more di'*jK''‘'’d 
to judp‘ with h\^ iieart than )\h hervd, opinions very moderate, paleotly 
hoTu**»t tnati, fon of a famous Ke%'olut ionary.” 
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However, a few months later, his chiefs had to calm his zeal, 
because, thinldng tliat the past had retmiied, he extolled the 
benefits of a revolutionary Government with too much fire. 
He asked for advancement but it was refused. “I have 
never been told the reason for the rejection of my requests,” 
he wrote to tlie minister ; “ and I have no need for it, no 
more than I have need to give it myself;” 

He had ah’eady, in 1845, published, in one volume, the 
Lcttres de Joseph Lc Bon d sa femme. In 1853 he completed 
it with QtieJqiies lettres de Joseph Le Bon anterienres d sa 
camh'e politique. But these two publications produced no 
sensation whatever. Thvo years later he printed a R filiation^ 
aiiiclc par article^ dit Rapport d la Convention naiionale stir la 
misc en accusation de Joseph Le Bon^ a new pamphlet which 
was as little appreciated as the preceding works. This last, 
however, is cuilous, and it would be valuable to know where 
Emile Le Bon obtained the materials on which it is based. 
Perhaps they were transmitted to him by his mother in the 
form of recollections, perhaps they were contained in a 
work drafted by Mas/m. This fact is certain, that at that 
time he v^as still uil!\^vare that his father’^s papers were 
preserved in the National Archives. It was not until 1858 
that he heard of their existence there. Coming to Paris, it 
is believed for the fii'st time, he settled himself dovm at the 
Archives and copied for a whole summer. His I'eseai'ches 
fmmished material for a new volume entitled Joseph Le Bon 
dans Stt vie priv^e et dans sa camere politique. Although 
he made a plentiful distribution of this book, it had few 
readers, and was considered at the Chancelleiy an 

imprudent enterprise inspired by filial piety.” ^ As soon as the 
author had reached the age limit, he was immediately 
pensioned off.- / 

^ Acknowledging the receipt of a copy of the book, the First President 
of the Imperial Court of Dijon wrote to the author as follows: pay 

homage to the feeling of filial piety which presided over the production of 
this work. But, allow me to tell you, I do not consider your father’s 
memory advanced by its publication, and it would have been preferable, 
in my opinion, had j’ou abstained from it. I trust, sir, that you will 
consider my frankness as merely a fresh proof of the esteem and con- 
sideration in whicli I hold you.” 

- Dijon, 1^0 V. 5th, 1864. Note by the First President of tlie Imperial 
Court: **Le Bon Emile, magistrate to the Ci\nl Tribunal of Chalon since 
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He lived at Clialon for some time longer. The reduction 
of his income prevented him undertaking any fresh public- 
ations, and he was hurt by the slight success of his literaiy 
efforts. He isolated himself more and more, and at last no 
longer showed himself in society, which, moreover, did not 
seek him out. He became very pious, and at morning JIass, 
in the church of Saint-Pierre, the faithful used to find him 
kneeling on the stones. People used to say to the children, 
who recollect having shuddered vith fear : “ Look, that is the 
son of a monster, whose evil deeds he is expiating.” A little 
before the Franco-Prussian war he left Chalon and never 
appeared there again. It is believed that he died in 1870, 
but where is imknown. 

Dec. 12th, 1832, was bom on Nov, 7th, 1794. He has, therefore, reached 
the age limit fixed by the decree of March Ist, 1852, ^I. Le Bon bears 
his unfortunate name in such a manner as to oblige all who approach him 
to forget his origin in favour of his excellent qualities* He lives in a 
style according with his tastes and very small patrimony. His private 
life is most honourable; and because of his name, which ho has not 
wished to transmit, he has remained a bachelor. . * 
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aboath<'T- U nientionerl bore and thcTe in 3k'rr.o:r- and 
Corra^/ondince. but that F alL folIotT b^rr 

hTx-band 5 life, hy step.rre feeL horrerer, that ihj:re, 
behind him: ever present? vet alvavs in^d-ihle, Tini- ve 
can never diwv b'lt a dim portrait of her, a- in the foilovdn'^ 
stndy — a portrait .-imilar to tho-e ffr-t damerreotj.'pe-, vhrth 
gave but an indistinct image, a gho-tdike tran-r>arency vfth 
heavy 5-ha/Io-T.-. 

The couple, vrho vere ver;* economical although vrell-to- 
dojiive^I on the thiirl floor of one of tho^e narrow' nou**^^ of 
the Rue Saint-Honore v'hich abutted again-t the Church of 
Saint Roch. Fouche -iva- acquainted vrith the quarter, 
ha’dng live^I for a year at the Oratory a- a novice. He bad 
often through Pari- on the occadon of joiimev-r 1o 

different hou-c:^ of the Order at rrhich he bad lectured — 
Jourriey- -uch a- Xiort to Arra-, Arra- to Juilly, and Juiih* to 
Xante*, ^toreover, many prodndal deputies '^ettled fhnrji 
in the ndghbourho'jd of the TuiIerie-> in order to be near the 
A^'ernWy, "vhich held it*^ meeting- in the fdanege. 

Fouche -ho’vefi a-dduity from the verv hr-t dav, Xot that 
he mounted into the Tribune, for hi^ '^veak voice had no 
chance of bein::^ heanl in the lar^:: «^heddike buildfnu 'vhcre 
the Convention v*as held, but that he attended regdariy from 
early moriiing the meriting- of the finance, liquidilh^rn 
domaine-, and public in-truction committee.-* lie apj>ear^d 
at them like a con^eientiou-^ workman, reduniin:;' ]:OTT;e for Iji- 
meah vdth gr<^it punctuality. He v.7v* excwhngy or d 
mo-t affectionate to hi'' wife, vdio. harinu Ixerj crrrhit^ from 
the IxrU^nning of the winter, now hardly left the ho':*--. 
Xoth:n;r* however, intere- ter! her r.jnrt from ]:',r Lou C*/nd 
and }K*r hu-ba:;d. Evewvthir.g he -aid die con-rVr^d 

evervihinu: he did wa- g^'rxl ; and due -hand Irh 
‘•nre' 'i". e opinion-, not through mental indo!^ ::wn bu* * n'-*'* 
of tlr* lovr' «.h^- fy'me him. Ttii- Ijw*on voman. vhr/h"d b-n 
pioU'lv rwougat up. eaprC'- -^d no n-torrhhrn^nt vh^n Fon^ri/. 

th^* vind vhrrio b!ov:ri;U from th*'' hel. in 

h: f r>'/r r /d‘'wr^^o^^/ a’l r* Ii;rhfU <!r 

nc'd df*trw-fi'‘' man."" Xfddi<r did -h^* 

'vh*::. on Januar/ lf>:h, 179 k he rctunu'i ho*’:** cfyr r. ho 
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sitting and announced that he had voted for the death of the 
King, and that Louis XVI. would be condemned. Never 
^v^ere husband and wife more perfectly united. In the spring, 
Fouche left on a mission, and as neither he nor she could 
bear the idea of separation. Bonne Jeanne decided that, in 
spite of her condition, she would follow her husband. In 
June they were in Champagne and Bourgogne ; at the end of 
July they left for the NieATe, and took up their residence at 
the Hotel de la Nation at Nevers. 

The metamorphosis was complete, the parsimony of the 
Rue Saint-Honore being succeeded without transition bj^ the 
apotheosis. The former Oratorian was received like a king, 
acclaimed and flattered by the people. He showed great 
generosity, spoke of his benevolence and sensibility, and 
inaugurated at Nevers an era of patriotic fetes and cere- 
monies to which the whole district was invited. On August 
10th, the anniversary of the fall of the royalty, Madame 
Fouche gave birth to a daughter, so her husband insisted 
that the whole town should share his joy. In the morning 
the constituted bodies, wearing their scarfs and plumes, 
proceeded to the Hotel de la Nation to congratulate the 
happy father. The National Guard carried arms, whilst the 
band played its patriotic repertory beneath the lady’s 
endows. Amidst the blo>ving of trumpets and the firing of 
salutes, the child was carried into the street, where a cortege 
was formed to accompany it to the Place de la Federation, 
the site of the guillotine.^ On the altar of la Patrie^ which 
faced the scaffold, and in the presence of the entire popu- 
lation which had been attracted by this extraoi’dinary 
spectacle. Citizen Damour, the godfather, and Citoyenne 
Champrobert, the godmother, presided over the civil bap- 
tism. The child received the name of Nievi'e, and after 
being presented at the communal house was solemnly taken 
back to the Hotel de la Nation escorted by the mirthful 
inhabitants, whilst patriots exchanged fraternal kisses and 
municipal camion thundered on the banks of the Loire. 
If the bells were not rung it was because, by Fouche’s order, 
they had been melted down two days before." 

1 Martel’s itxide siir Foiich6 ct le commtinisme* 
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Thus did the Proconsul associate his infe -vnth his glory. 
He loved her tenderly, consulted her often, and, “ although 
she did not. appear in public, made her play a large part 
in his life,” “ She is a model of her sex,” he wrote. Very 
pure in his morals, he remained the faithful husband, 
the constant and devoted friend of their early married days. 
In spite of Bonne Jeanne’s “horrible ugline.ss,'’ he was as 
love-sick as one of Florian’s shepherds, and he took care that 
people should know it. At the Brutus fctc, on the Plain of 
Plaguy, on September 12th, in honour of the inhabitants of 
Nevers, and the programme of which he himself drew up, 
love symbols were as plentiful as at thoseyiVc.y gahnics given 
by Louis XIV. for Mile, de la Vallierc. It is true that the 
ceremony included, as a sensational item, the execution of 
three criminals; but in addition there were planted four 
poplars “on which were suspended the quiver, bow and 
bandage of Love.” A temple to Cupid was raised in a 
little wood, and during the march past of the troops “ each 
warrior had to present arms.” There were also “Grace.s, 
Gamc.s, and Smiles,” represented by children and young girls 
clothed in white and crowned with flowers, Fouche had 
liit on the idea of making people happy like him.sclf by 
marrying these young people, on the .spot, to patriotic con- 
scripts. It is said that he himself was drc.ssed “ns a Ponlifl’ 
of Nature, with a crown of fiaiit,” — which must have ill- 
accorded with his bilious, tragic face, 

Malcojitents — and there ai-e always .some — .scoffingly relnfe 
that the file ended badly, and that when the I’roconsul 
invited the young patriots each to choose a companion 
anjongst these modest virgins, the forty con'.cripts resoliifcly 
nislied towards a girl from Donzy whose father was a rich 
miller. The poor girl wept bitterly and would listen to 
nobody lK*eausc .she loved her cousin, the .son of a farrier of 
Sainl-Andoche and who was not present. free tight taking 
plfKt* /ironnd her, the Natifnai! Guard had to inferven'*.’ 
Onler having Imjcii re-established, th(\/i'/c «as continiKsl l»y a 

* nn inv#M)tion of orL'in. 

it it In |v)tnt ntjt iht' tnuuwr la n v * 

i*- nt tit** irnpinfis whuh th**}' wrr** to 
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banquet, at which Fouche was seen serving at the table 
for old and infirm men — a banquet so Spartan that the 
Plain of Plagny long retained the name of the Champ de la 
Fringale — the field of the hunger-fit.^ 

Bonne Jeanne’s husband Avas such a happy married 
man that by a stroke of his pen he abolished ecclesiastical 
celibacy and forced eA^eiy priest either to many Avithin 

^ The style in which the programmes and official accoimts of these 
was framed reads like a parody, as w;ll be seen from the following 
extracts : 

About ten o’clock, the inflexible hand of Justice descended upon three 
criminals, the horror of Society. Thus, by means of the Terror, has she 
enabled friends to feel the sweet emotions of Nature and of holy Brother- 
hood more keenly. At one o’clock in the afternoon more agreeable 
feelings, and more appropriate ones for the human heart, had already 
replaced those produced by public indignation and horror of crime. The 
citizens of Nevers, united with tlieir brothers of the Department, similar 
to those travellers who, having just glanced with terrified eyes into the 
frightful precipices of ancient zEtna, of the iin fathomed Taurus, or of the 
menacing Alps, and who, having descended the slopes of those vast 
abysses, rest their delighted eyes on the smiling landscapes of Sicily or 
S^vitzerland — the citizens of Nevers experienced that delightful thrill 
which the soul feels but cannot communicate, the fortunate result of the 
conflict of opposite and varied sensations, a delicate and sublime feeling 
which proves, to the honour of the human race, that our hearts are made 
for ^nrbue and that miscreants aie degraded beings, cut ofi^ from the order 
in which nature placed them, and quite udthout the pale of her laws. 
What a charming spectacle I All the citizens carried in triumph the 
useful instruments which give life to the social body, and with them the 
bust of Brutus, majestically resting on Republican shoulders, surrounded 
by the thunder of nations. The representative of free and virtuous 
people, in the midst of a venerable cortege of the old, poor, and infirm, 
all cro^vned 'with wheat-ears, and all alleviated by his paternal care . . . 
&c., &c.” 

The programme of the Civic fete in honour of Worth and Morality^ and 
which was draw up by Citizen Fouch6, is no less picturesque. 

‘*Each division, before leaving the camp, will one after the other 
proceed towards the column of Liberty, the commander in a war-like 
attitude singing the first stanza of the hymn of Liberty. , . . He will 
then advance in respectful silence to the column, will shaipen his su ord 
upon it, and, after a cry of Long live Liberty ! will rejoin the corp^ 
dDarnite to resume his customary position there. . . . Honourable vine- 
growers resting on barrels will be deputed to pour forth, for the fatigued 
warriois, and into the cup of Equality, the juice of the grape. . . . 
Then will the sacred fire, replenished by young girls, bum. Husbands 
and nives will take the Civic oath, added to that of eternal love, like 
Philemon and Baucis; and to seal this oath will be conducted to the 
temple of Love where they mil embrace tenderly. There the repre- 
sentative of the people, the author of this domestic felicity, mil deliver a 
speech . , . then the husbands and wives, Love, the people’s repre- 
sentative, the public officer, the Graces, the Games, and the Smiles, will 
be led to a tent under which a frugal and Republican meal will be served 
to every citizen.” — ^Martel. 
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a month or adopt a child.’’ He also occupied himself vdth 
less chimerical duties. He drained the whole country-side 
of its gold, sending to Paris waggon-loads of boxes filled 'with 
money and precious objects, such as bishops’ crooks, fine gold 
lace, altar candlesticks, the doors of tabernacles, mitres, 
plate Avith armorial bearings, reliquaries, and finally the 
vermeil crown of the Dukes of Nevers, which, on being 
presented to the Convention, was broken at the foot of the 
Tribune by a member of that assembly. 

Accompanied by his vnfe and little Nie^Te, the Proconsul, 
on November 10th, arrived at Lyons, where he took barely an 
hour to find a residence. Immediately, he was to be seen in 
the streets of the tovm, with his right-hand man CoUot and 
a band of ruffians, armed with clubs and axes, whom 
they were leading to the churches. There they seized 
the holy vessels, shattered crosses and statues, and carried 
away the spoils in triumph. In the cortege was an ass 
covered 'with a cope, wearing a mitre on its head, and 
carrying on its tail a crucifix and a Bible. At the Place des 
Terreaux a halt was made in order to light a bonfire, into 
which the sacred books were thrown, and to offer the ass, in 
the cathedral chalice, a feed of oats. Such was Pouches 
dehut> 

The next day the member of the Convention placed the 
Terror — “ the salutary Terror ” — on the order of the day- 
On September 4th, between two parallel ditches, which were to 
serve as graves, sixty-four young men, who had been bound 
two by two, were’ cannonaded and hacked to pieces by balls, 
whilst Fouche looked on from a platform. Two hundred and 
nine others were shot at with, grape at Brotteaux on the 15th, 
and as the guns, which had been aimed too near, had hardly 
done any execution, “the sundvors were sabred, mutilated, 
and massacred with pikes, hatchets and pickaxes.” Fouche 
serenely retiumed home in the evening to kiss Bonne Jeanne 
and make inquiries about little Nie\Te, a weak and doleful 
child whose poor health fiUed hts parents’ hearts with anxiety. 
In his clear, ner\^ous and rapid handvTiting, he wrote to his 

1 .J, B. M. Nolhac’s Souvenirs des trots annies de la Rivolulion d Lyon 
1841. 
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colleagues of the Convention those famous letters which 
appear to reach the high-water mark of ferocity and sanguin- 
ary delirium. Tears of joy stream fi'om my eyes and 
inundate my soul/’ he said. . . . This evening we are send- 
ing two hmidred and tliirteen rebels mider fire.” 

Bonne Jeanne, to whom he doubtless communicated the 
reports which he sent to Paris, since we know that, by her 
own confession, evei’}i;liing was in common between them, 
woi'k, rest, and sleep,” Bonne Jeanne, the only person of whom 
he took counsel, docilely approved of ever 3 i:hing. He hardly 
ever left her. They were to be seen placidly walking arm in 
arm taking the air, through the streets of the tovm, which 
was paralysed by horror. Followed by Dacheux, Fouche‘‘s 
secretary, and a guard of a few patriots, the}^ stinlled to 
Brotteaux to see the pools of goiy mud which stagnated on 
the ground, swollen, here and there, with gi'aves full to 
overflowing. 

One evening, when they w^ere about to leave the house, a 
man appeared before them : a proscript, an Oratorian, one 
of Fouch^s friends of the seminary of Nantes — ex-pere 
iVIollet. Pursued, and unable to find a hiding-place, he had 
come to see his old colleague and make an appeal to him in 
the name of theii' former fi'iendship. 

“ Don’t worry yourself,” replied Fouche. 

As it was the hour for their usual walk, they took him vdth 
them. After crossing the bridge and on reaching Brotteaux, 
where the gi'ound was cut up and co\ered udth debris^ and 
the willows were shattered by shot, jMollet’s heart failed him. 
^‘He became uneasy, his legs trembled, he imagined that 
he could hear cries coming from beneath the earth, and 
he began to stammer.” Bonne Jeanne, who walked about 
as impassively as if she had been in a garden of roses,” could 
not for the life of her imderstand their companion’s emotion. 
Foudie shruETfi^ed his shoulders and said to her : 

“ I^et him make faces aud don’t speak to Iiim.” 

Howevei', jMollet received a passport and vras savedd 

Madame Fouche never pulled faces at anything. TMiilst 
her husband, as at Nevem, was draining the district of Lyons ' 
1 J. B. M. Kolhao. 
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of gold, which was sent to Paris, she carried on her house- 
hold most parsimoniously. As Fouche himself attests, they 
ate the commonest bread and drank only water. Yet, 
evidence has been found of rather suspicious requisitions, 
which were evidently madp on his behalf, such as “ two pieces 
of muslin, three dozen pairs of gloves, four dozen pairs 
•of stockings and fifty pounds of coffee,” in addition to “ large 
pieces of silk for a woman’s dress.” ^ It is also related — and 
Barras mentions it in his Memoirs — ^that when Citoyenne 
Fouche was leaving Lyons, a few days before her husband, in 
a heavily-loaded berlin, the carriage imfortunately overturned 
in the suburb of Vaise. Witnesses of the accident noticed 
that the luggage had a strong resemblance to spolia opima, 
and that Bonne Jeanne, in a very flurried manner, tried to 
hide “ her hoard ” under her petticoats “ like a fond hen 
covering up its chicks.” 

At their wretched lodging in the Rue Saint-Honore, 
where they again took up their residence in April 1794, 
nothing, however, indicated wealth. The Vendee war had 
reduced the revenues of Fouche’s property at Pellerin, near 
Nantes, to nil ; he owed his tailor money, and, in short, the 
family, i-educed to “ indigence,” had a difficulty in making 
ends meet, however economical it might be. There was no 
hope, -either, of emerging from its difficulties, because Robes- 
pierre, who had become all-powerful and almost a deity, was 
displeased with the Lyons mission. Before the Revolution 
broke out, there existed between Robespierre and Louche a 
feeling of rancour, owing to the fact that the latter had lent 
money to the ruined Arras la^vyer, whose exasperated pride 
was hurt by this recollection. Fouche felt as near the 
guillotine as if he were already in a tumbril ; he was dogged 
by a spy, and was forced to wander about Paris, hiding where 
he cotdd. During this period of distress, the loving husband 
and father dominated, and in the face of all prudence he 
dared to return to the Rue Saint-Honore where little Niewe 
was dying. This was still his greatest trouble. “ Our poor 
little girl is still in an alarming condition, yet we still have 

* Buchez and Roux’s Hisloire Parlementaire de la Bivolulion Fran^ahe, 
and Martel’s Mude but FoucM. 
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hope, and witli great care we shall save her” — he sa 3 ^s in a 
letter of the 3rd of Thermidor. On the 5th, however, the 
child was Avorse. In addition to this, Fouche had “ domestic 
troubles.” His sister. Mine. Broband, had sent him from 
Brittan)’^, to help Bonne Jeanne, a servant — a sort of nurse — 
Avho “had all tlie most detestable faults, since she loved 
Avine and men ! ” A coup d'etat Avas necessary, so Fouche 
occupied himself Avith her return home — and put her out of 
doors. “I have gh^en her 135 fr'ancs, and I tell you this 
so tlrat you aauU not be duped by her and Avill refuse all her 
demands.” Whilst bothering himself with all these house- 
hold details his neck Avas under the knife. He kneAv that he 
Avould be dead Avithin ten days unless Robespien’e Avas over- 
throAvn, and, as he Avished to Ha'c for his Avife and little one, 
he accepted the straggle cunningly — without friends, Avithout 
influence, and without apparent chance of success. . . . Only 
one singular episode of this fierce, extraordinary, and heroic 
duel need be mentioned here. Aanongst tire A’arious little 
plans adopted by Fouche, A\'as the pretence of falling in loA'e 
AA'ith Robespierre’s sister. Was she rmarvare that he Avas 
married That ' is A'ery improbable. Yet she declared 
“that he sought her hand.” She met him iir the Clramps- 
Elys&s, and, sitting doAvn on a bench together, they talked. 
What Avas the subject of their conA'ersation ^ MTiat could 

^ Since the beginning of the Bevolution, Eouch6 had shown the most 
ardent patriotism and the most holy devotion. My brother, who believed 
that he was sincere, accorded him his friendship and esteem. He spoke of 
him to me as a tried democrat, and oven introduced him to me with words 
of eulogy and a request that I should hold him in honour. After this 
introduction, Fouchd was assiduous in his visits and showed me such 
attentions as are paid to a person in whom one takes a particular interest. 

Fouoh6 was not good-looking, but he had a charming mind and was 
extremely amiable. He spoke to me of marriage, and I must confess that, 
feeling no repugnance at the idea, I was rather disposed to accord my 
hand to the man whom my brother had introduced as a pure democrat and 
his friend. I replied to his proposal by saying that I should like to con- 
sult my brother and think the matter over, and that I should like a little 
time in order to come to a decision. I did indeed speak to Robespierre, 
who made no opposition to my union with Fouche, 

** From that day (that on wdiich he returned from Lyons) Fouchd was my 
brother’s most UTeconcilahle enemy, . . . He never again entered my 
door, but I sometimes met him in the Champs-El^’s^es, wmere I used to go 
for a walk almost daily. He came up to mo as though nothing had 
happened beWeen my brother and him. ... I have been slandered in 
connection with this man: people have dared to say that I was his 
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have been during that temble summer of Year 11. , ^Yith the 
guillotine but a few steps away, the topics upon which the 
slaughterer of Lyons and the sister of the two Robespierres. 
conversed? What could have been the compliments ex- 
changed between this puny and sickly proscript — this man 
prematurely worn out,’’ with pallid face and bloodshot ” 
eyes, and who was careless of his personal appearance — and 
this peevish, pretentious woman? This is one of those 
mysterious comedies with Avhich the history of the Revolution 
bristles — a comedy which later had its sequel in the pension 
which the Due d’Otrante, as long as he was in power, paid to 
the woman who, in Thermidor, had been either his accomplice 
or his dupe. 

Fouche triumphed, but only escaped with his life. Having 
become a reprobate in the eyes of Thermidorian reactionaries, 
he saw his name, in the history of the Terror, placed in 
the same category as those of Carrier and Le Bon, and it 
was by a miracle of cunning and intrigue that he escaped the 
redeeming scaffold.” These were the only hours of his 
whole life in which he felt conquered and in despair — not'.on 
account of the wreck of his political fortunes but because 
Nievi’e had just died. Bonne Jeanne was inconsolable; 
whilst he, the author of so much mourning, revolted against 
Nature. As barbarous as a tyi’ant,” he wrote with superb 
unconsciousness, “ she kills my children.” ^ 

Is it really possible that, in those days of sorrow, the 
mother’s thoughts did not wander to that Plaine des 
Brotteaux where so many young bodies were rotting, and 
where she had formerly strolled with the same heedlessness as 
if she had been walking in a garden of I'oses ” ? 

But never is there a sign of remorse or even a thought of 
the past. Fouche, who was determined to be a father, was 
presented by his wife with a second child, a worthy product 
o'f this hideous couple,” says Bandas, a child “ no less x’ed-haired 

mistress before and after the ninth of Thermidor, but it is an abominable 
calumny. Never did Fouche show me anything but the greatest respect, 
and had he, in his conversations, used any words tending to make me forget 
my •'duty, I should have instantly dismissed him from my presence,' — 
Memoirs of Charlotte Robespierre. 

^ National Archives^ A.F. IL, 47. 
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than its parents, a veritable Albinos,’” every bit as sickly as 
-its predecessor. Father and mother adored it. 

On the dissolution of the Convention, Fouche became a 
noimntity. It was necessary, however, for him to maintain 
liis wife and child, or, as he called them, his she-wolf and 
cub.’’ So he became a pig merchant. In partnership vnth 
another ex-member of the Convention, named Gerard, he 
hoped, by means of a certain method of forced feeding, 
- to fatten swine very rapidly, and, after having stuffed them 
for a week, to sell them at double their cost price,” The 
speculation failed ; the ex-Oratorian, at the end of his resources, 
next tried detective work, but, as he was known and suspected 
by eveiybody, his household this time came utterly to grief. 
On December Slst, 1795, he sought exile at Saint-Leu, in the 
valley of Montmorency. There he passed the printer near 
the cot of his child, who, ever ailing, died in June. “ I have 
just lost,” he VTote, the only child who remained to console 
me for the injustice and TOckedness of man. It is therefore 
ordained that I should eternally weep ! ” ^ Soon a third child 
was bom to him — and died like the others. Had these 
private catastrophes been noised abroad, many a mother 
in Lj^’cns might have imagined that some inrisible power 
was avenging her ! 

Were these thi'ee innocent \dctims a sufficient expiation ? 
A sudden tinn in the tide took place in Fouch^s life at the 
beginning of 1797. The foimer member of the Convention 
made amende honorable to all parties, solicited the pardon of 
Louis XVI.’s brother, obtained from the Government a share 
in the aiiny contracts, and was appointed legate of the 
Directoiy at ]\Iilan. Decidedly in luck’s way, Fouche set out, 
ever accompanied by his faithful wife, who had become still 
ugliei' and more sullen than ever — an Italian called her 
brntta — but who was also still more loving and assiduous in 
her vdfely duties, A fourth child was bom, Joseph Liberte, 
and gave promise of living. From Milan they went to The 
Hague. Bonne Jeanne Coiquaud was now Ambassadress of 
France. She held her rank modestly, in accordance vdth one 
of her husband’s precepts — that husband whom she admired 

^ National Archives^ A.F. II, 47. 
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and followed blindly : “ Great reserve in speech and severity 
in bearing.” This rude task of a virtuous woman ” was 
greatly facilitated by her ugliness. Nobody was more circum- 
spect, more reflective, or more discreet than she. If some 
woman-compatriot asked a favour of her, she transmitted the 
request to the offices through the official channel, without the 
addition of any recommendatory note. Madame Fouche is 
so dim a figure that one might imagine she was either without 
intelligence, or apathetic, did we not know that she shared 
in all her husband’s work, knew all his secrets, gave him 
advice, and influenced him continually. Their one desire 
was to establish a family and become rich. Everything was 
subordinated to this idea, and even ambition was merely a 
means of attaining it. They applied themselves to the task 
with a haste resembling greediness, as on that day when, 
leaving the Milan Legation, they carried off, as a souvenir 
of their ephemeral good fortune, the carriage, the horses, 
the linen, and a quantity of other objects belonging to 
the Embassy. 

He possessed that tender and obstinate love for home which 
is a characteristic of all those who had escaped from the 
cloister, and he remained so much in love with “ his ugly 
creatui’e” that even when he was an all-poweidul minister, 
Paris dared to smile. As to his children — and there were 
four^ of them living in 1803 — they were his pride, his 
happiness, and “ the charm of his life.” 

In the days of their splendour, the Hotel de .Tuigne;, on the 
Quai Malaquais, was the palace occupied by the ex-Oratorian 
and Bonne Jeanne. This mansion, the headquarters of the 
police, was the dreadful ante-chamber tlu’ough which accused 
passed whilst on their way to those hells called the Temple, 

* Joseph Etienno Jean, married in to N. Colin do Sussy, died 

without issue on Deo. 31st, 1862, at the ago of sixty-six. 

Armand, died a bachelor, at Stockholm, on Nov. 25th, 1878. 

Athanase was married to and had three children, the eldest of 

whom, Gustavo, Due d’Otranto, was a general in the S^vedish army. 

Josephine Armando was married to Comte de Therner, and was the 
mother of Madame do Castelbajac and Madame do Saint-Roman. 
Jiecherches Historiques sur la Commune du Pellerin, by Woillechizc. 

During the Restoration the movements of FouchiS’s sons were to a certain 
extent followed by the police. See a few reports in the National Archiven, 
F?, 6549, and W, 6902. 
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the Donjon of Vincennes, the Fort of Joux^ the Chateau of 
Ham, the Conciergerie, the Greve, and the Plain of Grenelle. 
It was the fateful spot where, in the dark offices which 
stretched from the Rue des Augustins to the Rue des Saints- 
Peres, and which communicated with the ministers house by 
means of wooden passages, there were collected the mysterious 
dossiei's of everybody who had a name in Eui’ope — a fantastic 
accumulation of notes and information which, although much 
reduced to-day owing to destruction and removals, still dis- 
coui’ages the most persevering keepers of records. It was there 
that there daily poured in the reports of that multitude of spies 
which the popiilar imagination still fmther magnified, and 
where every l3ody rubbed shoulders : Robespierre’s ex-detectives, 
penniless Chouans, duchesses, valets, noble lords, croupiers, 
prostitutes, ex-members of the Convention, and even the 
Empress herself. Everyone spied on everyone else. Six 
people in France, only six, escaped being spied upon — or at 
least so people thought — ^Fouche, his ^vife, and their four 
children, 

Theex-TeiTorist who had organised this frightful governing 
machine” was more powerful than Napoleon himself He 
was a duke, rich to the amount of twenty millions, and 
ovTied extensive estates in the Bi'ie, in Provence, and in Italy. 
Yet nothing had changed in his household life. Bonne Jeanne 
had put her house “ on a middle-class footing of from 15 to 
20 thousand fi'ancs income.” Apaii: fi’om gala days, when the 
minister was obliged to wear his blue velvet coat, stiff with gold 
embroidery, and a squadron had to gallop around his carriage, 
he was always dressed in an old, dark, and badly cut frock- 
coat. He rose early, made his toilette rapidly — it is said too 
rapidly — and went dovm to his office. Of all the employees at 
the ministry, he was the first and last at work. Excepting 
Wednesday, the official reception day, the family spent the 
evening together. The Duchess would not consent to leave 
her children, and would only show herself in their presence. 
An aged relative, her daughter’s governess, a well-mannered, 
intelligent person, some old Oratorians, Fouch(fs secretary, 
Maillocheau, and Jay, his son’s tutor, were the only guests.^ 
^ Memoirs of Madame de Chastenay. 
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BONNE JEANNE 

attributed his superiority to the recollection of the morals 
of the Bible.**^ 

At Aix, the seat of his senatorship, and to which he with- 
di’ew after his disgrace in 1810, he retained his apparent 
serenity and simplicit}^ of life, although on great occasions he 
displayed the pomp of a powerful lord. The exiled couple, 
who had at first been received with suspicion by the Royalist 
nobility of the district, where the Lyons Terror was still 
remembered, soon conquered the most refractory families. A 
princely house, that of the Castellane-Majastras, opened 
its doors to them. It was there that Fouche saw for the first 
time a young girl of twenty-three, Gabrielle de Castellane, 
who was pretty, witty, graceful and poor — the object 
of admiration of all about her.'^'* Certainly there is nothing 
to lead us to believe that from the commencement this child 
fascinated him, nor that the impassive face of the ex-minister 
revealed anything of the pleasure that he felt as he saw her 
dancing. However that may be, it is a fact that as soon as 
this beautiful aristocrat appeared on the scene. Bonne Jeanne, 
who formed such a singular contrast to this adulated and 
brilliant young girl, appeared to efface herself stiU more ! 

After a year’s penance at Aix, the Emperor authorised 
Fouche’s return to Ferrieres, so the Duke, who had formed 
this estate into a princely domain, settled doivn there. His 
wife was ill. Nothing more is kno^vn than that, except that 
she showed herself very charitable (the cure of the village 
was instructed to scatter their alms broadcast), and that she 
died on October Qth, 181S, at the age of forty-eight years. “ I 
am much to be pitied,” TOote Fouche a month later, “ since 
I have had the misfoilime to lose the one who shai'ed my life. 
My work, readings, walks, sleep, everything was in common 
with her ; and this sweet and happy commimion has just 
been terminated by the most frightful rupture.” 

Bonne Jeanne Coiquaud, Duchesse d’Oti'ante, was interred 
in the little cemetery at Ferrieres. Less than three years 
later, Fouch^ ^''ith ducal mantle over his shoulders, mamed 
Gabrielle de Castellane, whose ancestors had formerly 
reigned, as sovereign princes, in the valley of the Rhone.” 
Louis XVIII., King of France, signed the regicide’s marriage 
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contract. Fouche on that day must have thought a good 
deal of poor Bonne Jeanne who had so docilely and blindly 
loved him, and a little also, perhaps, of that ducal crown 
which he had formerly taken from the Treasury of Nevers 
and sent to the Convention to be destroyed there as a bauble 
unworthy of the sight of regenerated Frenchmen.^ 

1 Pouohd’s body was taken to the FerriSres cemetery and buried by the 
side of Bonne Jeanne Coiquaud on June 22nd, 1875. — Veilleohfeze. 



THE LAST DAYS OF SANTERRE 


There was recently pulled down in the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, not far fi’om the Rue de Reuilly, a certain ancient 
building with two long rows of windows, a red-tiled roof, and 
a rather low door. Though without any well-marked 
chai'acteristics, it was the house formerly occupied by Santerre 
whose brewery still exists, with its sign of the Hortmsia^ at 
9 Rue de Reuilly. One experienced a vague, irrational, and 
rather stupid feeling of regi'et on seeing this building fall, as 
though it were a witness, who had not said everything, that 
had disappeai’ed. Still solid, though gi'ey with age, this 
gloomy pile resembled those sullen old women who still have 
pretensions to youth, and whom you suspect of having once 
been overgay. 

What events this house had seen in its 3’'outh ! The eight 
hundi’ed thousand inhabitants of Paris, increased by vine- 
growei's from Charonne, market-gardeners from Bagnolet, 
quarryinen fr'om Montrouge, and washerwomen from the 
Bie^Te, nsited it on July ISth, 1789, in a state of delirious 
fraternisation. 

There was being driven about the faubomg, in a fine 
carriage and seated between two French guards, “a spectre 
who had been released the evening before from the Bastille.'” 
The man, who had to be supported, appeared to be somnolent, 
and Ills face was as white as the cottony beard ^rhicli reached 
to his knees. A costumier with a sense of the picturesque had 
hastily tricked him out in a long gi’ey blouse, di’avii in at the 
waist hy a cord. On being taken out of prison, he had told 
those M’ho asked him his name that he was called the Major 
de rimmensitd'” The people contemplated this apparition 
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wth intense veneration, piiy, and curiosiiy, -ivitli which was 
mingled, nevertheless, indignation and anger. The phantom 
seemed, however, to be insensible to the shouts, the heat of 
the sun, and the joy of the people ; and, as the vehicle jolted 
along, his li%dd .head rolled from one shoulder to the other, 
like that of a dead man. In the evening, and because they 
feared to kill him by prolonging his triumph, he was taken 
to Santerre’s, where another prisoner, also discovered in the 
Bastille, was already being sheltered. The entire faubourg 
•was illuminated. The Hortensia brewery, especially, was 
brilliant with strings of lanterns. Every door and vandow 
was open, and there was the sound of applause, kissing, and 
clinking of glasses. An immense multitude, immobile on 
account of its compactness, stood enraptured in front of the 
house, everyone stamping, pushing, and raising himself on 
tiptoe to see what was going on. We can imagine %vhat 
legends sprang up amongst this crowd, its credulity excited 
by this extraordinary and romantic occurrence. 

Cinder the guard of the excited faubourg, the prisoners 
passed the night at Santerre’s. At davm the people had to 
recognise that the “ Major de Timmensit^” whose real name 
was Jacques Fran 9 ois Xavier de Whyte de MalleviUe, was 
mad, so they sent him to the Hospice des Menages. His 
companion was a man named Tavernier, who had passed from 
one State prison to another since 1746 — a period of 43 years. 
He was, however, a very bad character. Since he also had 
fallen into second childhood, he was sent to Charenton. 

Santerre’s house become a sacred spot in consequence of 
the sojourn of these two victims of tyrannj^ and he himself 
acquired a halo of glory. He was then a strong fellow of 
thirty-seven years of age, as full-blowm and fresh as the flower 
of his signboard. He was almost a child of the quarter, for, 
bom in the Rue Censier, in the parish of Saint-Medard, he 
had bought in 1792, when bventy years of age, the Hortensia 
brewery, the importance of which had been increased tenfold, 
thanks to his activity and plain dealing. His red beer was 
celebrated far and wide. AH Paris knew the strength and 
fine appearance of his dray-horses, one of which, the Sans 
Parent was of such gigantic proportions that its owner lent it 
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eveiy year to a poor man of the neighbourhood for 
exlaibition at tlie fair, disguised as an elephant.^ Moreover, 
the stalwart brewer iiad the reputation of being an inti’epid 
horseman. Franconi, the Duke of Orleans, and himself were 
considered in 1789 to be the kings of horsemanship.'*'* 

In addition to this, the entire quarter, "which retained the 
familiar cohesion of a provincial tovm, had been interested in 
his love idjdl with the charming daughter of Fran 9 ois, the 
brewer, who had refused to allow him his daughter’s hand. 
SanteiTe had vushed to die, but had been prevented from 
committing suicide by someone seizing him by the leg just 
as he was stepping over the pai'apet of the Pont de la 
Tommelle. On the other hand. Mile. Francois had fallen 
into such a state of languor through despair that her parents, 
at the adnce of the doctor, gave way. The newly-mamed 
couple made so pleasing a pair that the people assembled to 
look at them when they went for a walk on a Sunday in the 
Jardin du Roi. But their happiness was short-lived, for 
pretty Madame Santerre died after a year of married life, 
Santen’e remained a widower for five years. In 1778 he 
married a Mile. Deleinte, the daughter of a rich jeweller of 
the Rue Bourg TAbbe, who, having pretensions to the 
nobility, had bought the domain of Arcueil and hoped to 
found an aristocratic house. He had applied himself to this 
task Anth so much energy that he had twenty-six daughters 
and not a son.- Ever 3 i:hing is hyperbolic in this history. 
She who SanteiTe had married was the twenty-sixth daughter, 
a rather unattractive girl, who was convinced that she had 
married beneath her by forming an alliance with a brewer. 
She bore him three sons, but she was as indifferent a mother 
as she was cross-grained a wife.^ 


^ Santei'rCy g6n6ral de la Bipxibliqxte FraiK^aisCi b}’’ A. Carro, 1869. 

- ‘‘The Deleinte family "vvas composed of father, mother, and six 
daughters, the siir\dvors of twenty-six who were honi successitelyy — 
A. Sarro. 

3 “ Three or four days after Santerie’s marriage his wife made the tardy 
and cruel confession that she did not love him, and that she Mould 
iike to have married another. Santerre’s unheard-of efforts to soften her 
rather diflScult character met with but small success. Never did he find 
again that domestic happiness Mhich he had lost almost as soon as it Mas 
within his grasp.” — A. Carro. 
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^ Twenfy-five fci^tcns-in-kw, a vondedul hone, and quanti- 
ties of excellent beer — of ^v’bich he ^ras by no means sjjarin/'' — 
w'ere enough to make any -man popular. At the beginning 
of the Revolution, Santerre was .so known and loverl in the 
districts extending from the Bastille to the Place du Trone, 
and from Bercy to Menilmontant that gloiy .suddenly came 
to him without him seeking it He did not put in an appear- 
ance at the assault of the Bastille, but wisely contented him- 
self by sending his horses to Icarl the .straw which was used for 
setting fire to the draw-bridges.^ Yet, when the fortre-s was 
captured, it was to him that the conquerors triumphantly 
bore the keys of the tower.-, and the chains taken from the 
prisoners i Perhap,>, after that warm day’s work, it was the 
famous red beer %s'hich attracted the heated patriots to the 
Horteivsia ! 'I'he same day, in the Rglise de-> Enfants Trouve-, 
Santerre was acclaimed commander of the burgher guard of 
the district, and on August 29th the ballot confirmed his 
appointment to this rank by 882 out of 417 votes.- 

AIl his misfortunes dated from that day. 8710 company of 
the Faubourg Saint-Antoine had the mo-,t handsome captain 
in Paris, but the Horteima hrev;ery ha^l lost its master. 
Santerre put in an appearance cvcryvdaexe : at Versailles, at 
the Champ de Mars, and at the Tuileries ’I'.hen the guard 
%vas being relieved. Elegant in his smart uniform, the 
cynosure of every eye, and almost famous, he had become 
the pride and the “father of the faubourg," YTien the 
vrinter of 1792 came, he bought up all the rice he could find 
and “flocks of .sheep,” and, after transforming his brewing 
boilern into stewpots, prepared enormous stews for the poor. 
His workmen were employed in this work “day and night,'’ 
and everyone who came took away a plentiful and steaming 
portion. Santerre thus distributed “ 1-50,000 francs' worth of 

^ “ I v.'aH a witncP'i of the intrigne in the AfHcmhlie? which v,ere callc'l 
together for the purpose of rcvrarrling the tree conqueror-i of the Ba'-tille, 

. . . Especially did Santerre wjfIi to he received, and he c-mploye'l everj' 
meins in hie power to that end. He stated that he had lent his hore'^s to 
draw the cartloads of manure v/hich v.crc there. I xnade this reply to 
him, ‘ Well, then, we must receive Santerre’e horves, rince they were really 
there, hut not him, since not one of us saw him,’”— /-a tirUaVi dit 
Giioy^n JfjjLn Ro^A'jtvAj puhliFfied by Victor Barrucand, J890, 

* Archhen of the Min^fry of ffar. Ijo“'ier ganterre, 
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ragout.’’ Hom" he was beloved for this ! He could do what 
he liked Avith the people. On the other hand, pati'iots looked 
upon the Hortensia^ where beer flowed gi’atuitously, as be- 
longing to the faubom’g. On August lOth its ovoier was 
promoted to the rank of General of the National Parisian 
Guard, in succession to Sfandat, who had been massacred and 
throvm into the Seine. And thus it came about that it was 
SanteiTe who led Louis XVI. to tlie Temple, and he also who, 
on January 21st, escorted the king fi'om the* prison to the 
scaffold. 

By way of the boulevards, lined with a quadruple guard of 
troops, the coi'tege^ preceded by batteries of guns, passed with 
grave step. Drums rolled and trumpets sounded, and this 
noise rendered the great silence of the stupefied and dis- 
concerted crowd still more striking. Preceding Louis’ gi^een 
carriage, through the moistm'e-covered irindoAvs of whicli 
there could be distinguished but the dim silhouette of a hat 
witli tumed-dovm brim, Santerre, stiffly and proudly mounted 
on one of his fine hoi'ses, dominated the crowd with his hand- 
some figure and gesticulated with his naked sword like a god 
appeasing tempests. 

In the evening the general appeared at the Temple ^rith 
some officers and sat dovii to supper with the commissaries 
on duty. The meal was a mournful one, because of the 
presence of the king’s valet de chamhre^ Clery, who w’^as still 
weeping, and of the proximity of the widow and orphans, who 
were sitting up on an upper floor. Without showing satis- 
faction, but in a very off-hand manner, Santerre gave his 
version of the morning’s proceeding.^ More than once during 
the journey he had stopped the carriage ^‘to inquire if tlie 
condemraed man had anything to ask.” Opposite the door 

^ “ They came to fetch me to take supper. Not wishing to leave Clery 
alone, I advised him to come with me, but it was only with great difficulty 
that I could get him to do so. He sat in front of me at table, but would 
take very little. General Santerre and some officers of his staff arrived and 
also sat down to table. The former then began to relate with unparalleled 
coolness how the execution had gone off, without omitting to mention a 
single circumstance^ not even that of the beating of drums which he had 
ordered when the king wished to speak to the people. He added that the 
executioner appeared to be undecided and that he had said to him, * Do 
your duty.’ ”• — Testimony of a municipal soldier, Charles Goret, on duty at 
the Temple Jan. 21 st, 1793. 
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of the Ministry of Marine^ he ordered a ^It to he made, 
and, “ once more approaching the can’iage door, asked if he 
had anything to xo^ite or to say and if he xmhed to speak. 
He replied in the negative.” 

Santen-e also related that " when they were at the foot of 
the scaffold the king asked to be allowed to pray alone and 
remain in his carriage, and that after a lapse of five minutes 
he got out mthout assistance.” At this moment the 
executioner seized him, and said, “ Monsieur, leave your 
coat.” “ No,” replied Louis. “ You must leave jmur coat,” 
repeated the executioner, “otherwise I will not operate,” 
“ I don’t wish it,” sharply replied the king. At this the 
executioner and his assistants tried to remove the garment by 
foi’ce. “ Very well, then,” said the condemned man, “ leave 
me alone and I will take it off myself.” He then unfastened 
his collar, threw it to the ground, and removed his coat. The 
executioner, Charles Henri Sanson, who on that day wished 
to carry out his duties in person — it was the first time that he 
had done so during the forty years that he had held his post — 
was armed ^vith swords and pistols. Seizing Louis’ hands 
and attaching them behind his back, he drew forth his 
scissors and rapidly cut off his hair. The king trembled . . . 
TVhen on the scaffold he began to speak to the people. A 
few cries of “ Mercy ! ” came from the crowd. Santerre 
immediately brandished his sword, whereupon the drums, 
“which were in the centre,” began to beat and the words 
were drowned.^ 

At this the king stamped his feet and shouted to them to 
stop, whilst the general’s aides-de-camp pressed the hesitating 
executioner to “ do his duty.” One of them, named Kichard, 
seized a pistol and pointed it at him. The executioner and 
his assistants then dragged I^ouis towards them and bound 
him. “ The king continued to speak animatedlj'^, but on 
account of the drums nothing could be heard, unless it 
was a dreadful cry which the fall of the knife cut short . . 

General Berruyer, who was that day the coramander-in- 

* These are the details given by Santerre himself to Mercier da Rochep 
who set them down in his Memoirs. See Chsssm’s Prdparalioii a la 
Guerre de Vendie. 
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chief, later claimed the responsibility for this famous beating 
of drums. In realit}’', SanteiTe merely transmitted his order^ 
and his claim to “ the glory of it wafe but a boast. Through 
a desire to thrust himself forward, the stupid fellow retained 
through life the opprobrium of this act. He had been 
known as “handsome Santerre.'*’ After October he was 
called “fiery Santerre'^’; after August 10th, “terrible 
Santerre'”; and on January 21st, in consequence of his 
bragging, he became “ infamous SanteiTe.*” ^ 

Yet, eminently self-satisfied, he continued to sti’ut about, 
and when appointed successively major-general and general 
of division, he was in no way astonished at his prodigious 
good foilune. 

Wlien he looked at himself in his fine National uniform — 
his chest swelling out under white cashmere revers, his broad 
shoulders filnged witli gold, his legs showing to advantage in 
their tight-fitting leather breeches, and red plumes waving 
above his head — he imagined that he Avas the equal of 
the most famous generals. Had he not, like them, courage, 
a strong A-oice, fine horses, and strategical ideas ? For 
he firmly believed in the efficacy of his artless conceptions, and 
already pictured himself as the conqueror of the enemies 
of the Republic. His tactics, Avhich he revealed to the 
Committee of General Safety on March 23rd, 1793, Avere 
simplicit}^ itself. He proposed to mobilise all the A’^ehicles on 
Avhich they could lay their hands, to fill them Avith 20,000 
Parisians, and to driA^e them at fiill gallop into the insurrec- 
tionist AA^estern proAunces. There “they AA^ould seize the 
priests, nobles, and othei’ scoundrels, they AA^ould speak to the 
good agi'iculturists the language of reason and fi.'aternity,'^'* 
and as soon as calm AA^as re-established they Avould triumph- 
antly return to Paris. Tavo months later he had pei’fected 
his plan of campaign — namely, “ to send against the Chouans 
100,000 men and 80 pieces of cannon.’’ As soon as Paris had 
shoAATi herself “ the ci\nl Avar AA^ould be at an end.” He asked 
for only a Aveek, including the time for the journey, in Avhich 

^ The famous beating of drums has been the subject of much discussion, 
but it is now practically certain that it was General Berruyer who 
ordered Santerre to haA^e it done. See the Quoitdteiuie for Jan. 27th, 1827. 
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“to exterminate the rebels.” After conquering them, this 
army of 100,000 men “could easily cross over to the 
British Isles and make an appeal to the English people.” 
Such was the bold project “ which he had himself conceived ” 
and which — without making any mystery about it — he 
imfolded on May 13th, at the hai’ of the Convention.^ 

Those temble members of the Convention, who, like aU 
giants, were simple-minded, listened to the brewer without a 
smile. There were some of them even who took him 
seriously, since on May 18th he received his lettres de service 
for the Army of the West. Three days later, at Orleans, he 
set to Avork, at the head of a numei’ous staff, with new 
helmets, to pass in review “ the multitude ” of Parisian 
recruits. But instead of there being 100,000 men there Avere 
only 168, and they had only been able to requisition a couple 
of A^ehicles. Others, hoAvever, AAm'e to folloAA^, although those 
AA^ho had consented to enlist, on receiving from the Commune 
a fee of 200 livres, refused to leaA^e the suburbs as soon 
as they had passed through the gates. But Avhat matter ? 
A large number of Parisians Avere already in the army, and 
as more than 10,000 volunteers occupied Saumur, Santen-e 
rushed “ to put himself at their head.” He arrived there on 
June 9th, parading, caracoling, shaking outstretched hands, 
and haranguing bis brave men. Suddenly, at fow o’clock in 
the afternoon, the Chouans' — as though they had been merely 
AAmting for Santerre’s arriA^al — attacked the chateau. The 
entire royal army AA'as there, attacking the gates and taking 
the redoubts by assault. The toAvn AA^as besieged, the Blues 
Avith their officers AA^ere utterly taken bysurpise, and disorder 
Avas complete. Before nightfall Saumur AA^as in the hands of 
the rebels. SanteiTe had the good luck to saA'e the army’s 
money chest, Avhich serA'^ed as a pretext for “ iimning aAA^ay as 
fast as his legs AA'ould cany him,” pursued by La 
Rochejacquelin, AA'hom he succeeded in tiling out. Eight 
thousand national A^olunteers AA^ere captured by the Chouans, 
aaIio set them at liberty, hoAA'eA^er, after they had shaA-ed their 

* Chassin’s Eludes documenlaires siir la Vendee el la Chouannerie. See the 
Table ginerale. 
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lieads and made them swear “ that they would no longer fight 
against Religion and. the King.”^ 

This was not a happy beginning. But whei'e is the 
general who has not been defeated ? Santerre resolved tliat 
he would take a triumphal revenge. The occasion pi-esented 
itself on September 18th, on the eve of which day his 
division, which had set out from Vihiei’s, in the jMaine-et- 
Loire, was marching on Vezins and ChoUet. Thei'e were 
6,500 regulars and 8,000 to 10,000 volunteers, — a ragged 
multitude armed with pikes, rusty swords, espadons, and 
guns that were out of date. On their feet were sabots and 
they ■vv'ere clothed with second-hand effects fr’om the old- 
clothes shops in the Rue Tirechappe ; camiagnols, guards- 
men’s old uniforms, dragoons’ helmets without either leather 
or horsehair, straw hats in which pipes and spoons were 
unblushingly stuck, buttonless waistcoats and breeches full 
of holes. Bare-breasted, heedless, faxilt-finding, and heroic 
they marched along, ready to die without a murmur, but 
refractory to all disciphne. Four hundred women followed 
in the wake of a single battalion. The}* drank and sang 
and kept themselves warm; they stopped to rest in the 
shade, and they danced around tihe camp fires. Such was 
Santerre’s army. On September ISth, reveille was sounded 
at five o’clock in the moiming, but it was nine o’clock before 
the brandy had been sensed out and the men were in a 
humour to march. In single column and ’ivithout scoufr 
they advanced. At noon they arrived at Coron, a rillage 
in a hollow, the only street of which formed a defile into 
which the artillery, consisting of eight pieces, entered 
Suddenly, an army of sturdy fellows sprang from the hedges, 
gardens, ditches, thickets, houses, and vineyards. In a 
moment they numbered 20,000,— hurled en mas’se. Two 
ammunition waggons, which the terrified Blues precipitatelv 
attempted to turn round, obstructed the verv* narrow «treeL 
whereupon there was such instantaneous disorder that barelv 
a few shots were fired. The Chonans, impetuously carried 
forward, stumbled amongst the sabots and pikes which the 
^ Cliassin*s T/x PcL*Tio“^ voL Uv 
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volunteers, in order to flee more quickly, had thrown aside. 
The astounded Santerre, who had never given either an order 
or attempted to rally his men, made off at full speed towards 
Saumur on his best horse, losing his artillery, a large number 
of arms, and^all his prestige.^ 

“The general has not displayed great talent,” %vrote the 
much astonished Choudieu. On the other hand, the 
“ General ” learnt that his mere name inspired such great 
terror amongst the insurgents that they had forged an iron 
cage, with the intention, if they captured him, of shutting 
him up in it and burning him alive. This indirect homage 
to his valour and reputation somewhat comforted him. At 
bottom, however, he was mortified, and being a man who 
could not do without applause, he began to regret the 
glorious days of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. He became 
embittered by the rueftd and disappointed faces which were 
no longer hidden at headquarters, so on October 4th he left 
the army and on the 7th returned to Paris in a post-chaise 
and four horses. 

As soon as he had crossed the Place de la Bastille and was 
rolling over the paving-stones of his faubourg, — as soon as 
the people in the street saw him, sitting in a fine carriage, in 
which he doubtless made no attempt to hide himself, - 
with his general’s scarf, his tricolour plumes, and his high 
embroidered collar enframing his fresh cheeks, an immense 
cry arose : “ It is he ! It is Santerre ! ” The happy news 
spread from house to house and from workshop to workshop. 
Patriots poured into the streets fi’ora all sides. They stopped 
the horses amidst shouts of “ Long live the general ! Long 
live our gros pere ! ” ^ The wide street of the quarter was 
obstructed. They carried him in triumph to his house. 
Those who saw him wished to speak to him, and those who 
had spoken to him wished to touch him, to shake his hand 
and embrace him. He was dying with fatigue and hunger 
and emotion and joy, but how could he escape his admirers ? 
On sittihg down to table a procession was organised. Piously 
the crowd entered by the door opening on to the faubourg 

^ Chassin’s La Vendee PalrnoU. 

” A. Carro’s SanttvrCy giniral dc la jRdpuhltQue Ftan^axsc* 
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and passed in front of the hero, who, in full dress, with 
sword by side and hat on head, received their familiar homage 
with that good-natui’ed smile which won all hearts. The 
people left the house by way of the comtyard of the Rue 
de Reuilly, where, according to tradition, barrels of beer 
were emptied by repeated bumpers, — a fact which made 
the procession, as one may well imagine, almost never-* 
ending. 

This gave displeasure to the authorities, who at once let 
Santerre miderstand that his place was in the army. Cheered 
through coming into touch with his honest quarter, he 
docilely returned to the west. But he Avas no longer in such 
a great huny to ^^thi’ow the rebels into consternation.**’ 
He became a simple, consulting tactician, and contented 
himself with gi^ing advice. Pi'om Orleans he went to Tom’s 
and fi’om Tours to Rennes, Avhere a AvaiTant for his arrest 
reached him. It vras by force this time that, lying on the 
straw-covered bottom of a caii: witli bound hands and feet, 
he set off once more for Paris. After a ten days’ jornmey 
he at last aiTived, and was immediately imprisoned at the 
Cai’melite convent in tlie Rue de Vaugirard. 

The Convent des Carmes was not a fashionable prison, and 
those who arrived there from Bourbe, Plessis, and St. Lazare, 
where fine manners were obligatory, suffered singularly tluough 
the constrast. ^^Here,” noted a prisoner, ^^the majority of 
the occupants are Avithout either neckties or coats, AAdth soiled 
trousers, bare legs, handkerchiefs tied romid their heads, 
uncombed and unshaven. The Avomen Avear plain dresses 
or p2er7vts, . . ^ 

There Avere other inconveniences, as, for instance, AA’hen tlie 
inmates AA^ei’e aAA^akened at night by the arrival of the van 
of the ReA’olutionaiy Tribunal and by the calling oA^er of 
the names of the victims of the coming day. But to this, it 
appears, they became accustomed. 

Santerre, aaIio remained there six months, pleased the 
ladies by his fine bearing. He AA^as the neighbour of Madame 
de Beauharnais, the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, and Madame de 
Custine. His optimistic self-sufficiency succeeding in divert- 
* Histoire des Prisons, 1797, vol. ii. 
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ing. and sometimes reassuring them, they called him the 
“comforter." He was one of the first, on the 10th of Ther- 
midor, to be set firee. Hurrying at once to the faubourff, 
he found, alas ! that the Hortenna was closed, that his house 
was pillaged; that the doors were sealed, the vats emp^*, and 
the brewerr mined. IMadame Santerre, desirous of savino^ 
her imperilled dowry, had gone, taking with her aU the 
articles of value which she had been able to save’ from 
confiscation.^ But what was still more heartbreaking, 
the quarter showed not the slightest interest in the return of 
its ^ 0 ? ph-e, whom it appeared hardly to recognise. All 
those people who had so often drunk his beer now passed the 
closed brewery without even turning their heads. For the 
first time, perhaps, Santerre saw the vanity of glory. It is 
certain that he went through a crisis of discouragement, and 
that on the 11th he sent in his resignation to the Committee. 
Then, utterly undeceived, he left Paris, and took shelter with 
his elder brother and sister who had land under cultivation 
at Tour-Morouard, in the Seine-et-ilame. Agriculture 
attracted him : he foimd that his retreat bore a flattering 
r^emblance to that of Cincirmatus, who used to be much 
extolled in times of political deceptions. But his sister was 
a Boyalist: meals ended vith disputes: and she spoke to 
him in so bitter a manner of /uV i^pnhlic that he quickly 
returned to Paris, set up again at the Hortm-na, and 
attempted to renew some of bis old relations. At this the 
moribund Convention immediately took fright.- Spied upon 
and followed, he took a dislike to his emptj' house, his idle 
brewery, and his deserted stables — ^the scene of happy days, 
but whose silence and devastation now wrung his heart. 
Seeing him with nothing to do, one of his brothers-in-law, 
Pelletier d'AnfieviUe — the husband of one of the twenft'-six 
Deleinte girls — proposed that he should take over the 
management of a small wall-paper manufactory' that he 
owned at Bigae, at the gates of Senlis. Full of enthusiasm, 
Santerre set off. But funds were lacking for earning on the 
business, so he solicited a little assistance from the 3Iinister. 
Discouraged by receiring no reply, he left Bigue, resigned 

* A. Carro. 
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himself to the sale of his brewery and abandoned for ever the 
house which he had occupied for twentj’^-four "years. In 
January 1796 he went to live in a sorry building standingagainst 
the walls of Cagliostro’s old house in the Rue de Harlay-au- 
Marais. His entire resources consisted of 60,000 ; of his 
three sons, he had still to support the two youngest ; and his 
wfe, who had cast off the name of the “ infamous Santen’e,*” 
and forbidden him her door, had commenced divorce 
proceedings. She was living alone in the suburbs. 

Santerre saw that it ^vas necessaiy to bestir himself. He 
had reached tlie age of fortj'^-four, was strong and active, 
fine in appearance, and, in spite of his disappointments, 
still a boaster. By dint of pesteiing ministers for a position 
and setting a great value on his talents, he obtained employ- 
ment in the remounting department. As Ouvi’ard, the 
exceedingly wealthy Commissioner of provisions, advanced 
him money, the ex-brewer realised large profits and 
began to speculate shamelessly in National Property. Some 
purchases and lucrative sales enabled him to buy a large 
building called the Rotonde,^ situated within the Temple 
enclosm^e, and in this he lived comfortablj^, reigning over 
two hundred tenants, and pienceforth provided with an 
average income of S5,000 francs. 

Tliis un-hoped-for return of fortune brought back many 
friends. Solicitors, with man general on their lips, called 
upon him and were sure of being well received. Processions 
of beggars, as in the prosperous days of the passed 

up liis staircase and “ besieged his apartment.'” He received 
them mth open hand and open purse, glorying in their flatterj^, 
whicli so stupefied him that at times he appeared to be 
suffering from a form of madness. People could obtain any- 
thing by flattering his mania. A poor Gascon de^al, named 
Darieux, who pretended that he was descended from Darius, 
impudently brought this title to the notice of the “ General,” 
whose munificence he solicited. How could Santerre leave in 


^ The Archives of the Seine (Domaines) contain several documents con- 
cerning SanteVre, the Rotonde, and the difficulties that arose between the 
ex-General and his neighbours. See, in particular, 479-11626 and 
606-857. 
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distress the descendant of a famous tactician of antiquit}' — 
one of his hrothers-in-arms ? So the General placed his house 
at the disposal of the grandson of tlie conquered hero of 
Marathon. Darieux at once made himself comfortable, took 
in a nephew, sent out invitations to his friends, entertained 
his acquaintances — and one morning disappeared after 
borrowing a considerable amount from his host’s purse.^ 
Santerre for a long time regretted the departure of this 
ungrateful “ son of a king,” but other parasites consoled 
him. He bought a pretty country seat, the Chateau d’Eve, 
in the neighbourhood of Ermenonville, and he there kept a 
chaplain and an old major-domo of the old style, named 
La Jeunesse, w'ho insisted on calling his new master Monsieur 
de Santerre. The Chateau d’Eve being open to any officer who 
presented himself, it w'as always full of soldiers, who talked of 
nothing but strategy, armaments, fights, accoutrements, 
saddle-cloths, sabretaches, and promotion. Thus did the 
host imagine that he was still a “ man of war.” This was 
his hobby-horse. Poor General Santerre. 

Qui n’eut rien de Mars . . . que la bifire 

SIS some verses said of him, could not console himself 
for being excluded from the abimdant distribution of 
plumes, epaulettes, stripes and ranks wdiich inaugurated 
Bonaparte’s reign. He imagined that there was not the 
slightest difference between himself and the Ploches, the 
Marceaus, the Berthiers, 'the Msissenas, and the Desaixes, 
who had been his colleagues or “ his inferiors.” He 
felt that he was able to ride amongst the staff of the new 
regime quite as Avell if not better than they. He even got it 
into his head that the First Consul regarded him as a rival, 
and that the conqueror of Arcole was jealous. Wishing, wdth 
his customary frankness, to show that he w'as without 
presumption, that he had not filled his head ^vith chimerical 
ideas, and that he would modestly content himself with being 
Napoleon’s equal, he invited him to luncheon — cn camaradc! 
Bonaparte declined the honour, but sent his'minister Berfchier 
to replace him. Berthier w'as an old acquaintance of 

* A. Carro. 
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Santerre. They had been together with the army of the 
West. The brewer used the familiar tu in his conversation 
Avith ihe Minister of War, Avhich was rather an anachronism. 
Moreover, though he still retained I'evolutionary manners, he 
saw that the ‘time had come to moderate his republican 
ardour, and he now discoursed, Avithout bitterness, on the 
subject of the last tyrant. Poor Louis XVI.,” he said, Avas 
an excellent man, full of good qualities, and I loved him 
much. ... I still regret him. I could not imagine that 
they AA'ould go to such extremes. It Avas a misfortime, a very 
great misfortune ! ” ^ 

He Avas as sincere Avhen he said this as he was on the evening 
of January 21st Avhen he boasted of the opportuneness of 
the beating of his drums. Santeri’e Avas one of those horn 
vivants^ ingenuous at bottom, expansiA^e and self-sufficient, who 
mistook their enthusiasm for ideas, their guests for admirers, 
and their presumption for genius. V\Tien the intoxicating, 
changeful AAdnd of revolutions bloAvs upon such heads as his, 
they become inebriated Avith popularity and are unhinged on 
the occasion of the first disillusionment. The more he Avas 
forgotten the more did this ex-general of volunteers believe 
that he increased in impoii:ance, and since he Avas no longer 
anybody, his A’^ain illusions took the form of that special mad- 
ness called megalomania. The idea of commanding one of 
those diAusions of steel Avhich he saAv file past at the Carrousel 
Avas a constant source of infatuation. He applied ceaselessly 
for the restitution of his rank. His dossier^ in the archives of 
the Ministry of War, is full of these applications, to Avhich 
the authorities obstinately refused to reply.^ 

^ He added : To the very end I believed that a pardon would be granted 
on arriving at the foot of the scaffold. I had even buoyed up the king 
with this hope, so much did the idea of his death horrify me. But suddenly 
the order to beat the drums arrived, I could no longer saA^e him — I was 
lost !” — A. Carro. 

- Here is one of them amongst ten. “To his Excellency General 
Dejean, Direoteur Ministre at the War Administration. General, I had 
the honour six weeks ago to ask His Majesty the Emperor and His 
Excellency General Berthier, ]Minister of War, to be allowed to serve in 
my rank, either mth the active army, or wherever I may be thought 
useful. I have had the honour of serving under the orders of General 
Berthier, whose esteem and friendship I have retained. I have also had the 
honour of commanding the Emperor. Tlieir multifarious occupations may 
have made them forget my request. ... I organised 50,000 men in 60 days, 
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One day, at the Champ de Mars, on the occasion of a 
review by the Consul — Santerre missed not one of them, vdth 
their gallopades of dragoons, flourishes of trumpets, waving of 
flags, and all such things which he loved — one day he placed 
himself prominently in Bonaparte’s path, and on approach- 
ing him with a salute a dialogue ensued. “ What is it you 
want ? ” asked the Consul. “ I wish to serve in the army,” 
replied Santerre. “Make out a request,’" said Bonaparte, 
“ and I will see,” A request ! he had already so often made 
it. However, full of confidence, he sent it in afresh, and on 
August 7th, 1800, received notice that his resignation was 
annulled. The great joy he experienced on receiving this 
news was short lived, for on the same day he was allowed “ to 
benefit by the half-pay pension, in accordance Avith his 
rank.” 

So he was not Avanted 1 Evidently they regarded him Avith 
suspicion, and feared that he might raise an insurrection in the 
Faubourg Saint- Antoine. Alas ! who still remembered the 
Hortcnsia beer ? Thinking that he Avas being folloAved, he 
hid himself. Not that he Avas afraid, but because he could 
only see himself in one role, either that of a victor or that of 
a prescript. The retreat in Avhich he buried himself Avas a 
furnished hotel in the Rue de Rohan, a feAv yards from the 
Tuileries, Avhere his persecutor, Avho did not deign to notice 
him, reigned. 

HoAA'ever, there Avere some compensations, and in spite of 
being on the retired list his re-instatement in the army alloAvcd 
him to wear a uniform. So he ordered a splendid one, and 
Avore it for the first time at the marriage of his second son 
Alexandre, an agriculturist in the Seine-et-Manie. The 
ceremony took place at the Meaux Cathedral, Avhich had just 
been reopened, and Avhen the neAvs spread that “ the infamous 
Santerre” AvoAild be seen there, the entii’c toAvn, eager to see 
“ the man Avho had the drums beaten,” croAA'ded to the church. 
And Avhen, tall-statured, broad-shouldered and satisfied of 

and I have fought, chief in command, Avith honour, bravery, and succcai. 

I think that I am entitled to your Excellency’s justice. The 29th of 
Vend6miaire, Year XVI. Divisionary General Santerre, Paris, enclos clu 
Temple.’’ 
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mien, he appeared in his brilliant General’s uniform, there was 
such a movement of cm'iosity amongst the spectators that he 
imagined he was the object of an ovation.^ 

This was the beginning of a fresh crisis. The imperial 
nobilit}^ was then in formation and the Emperor was 
distributing to his Generals fragments of his conquests. 
People spoke of nothing but appanages, majorats, fiefs, 
principalities, duchies or baronies, and this troubled the ex- 
brewer. All his companions-in-arms received either titles or 
estates, whereas he had nothing but his half-pay. It was 
deal’ that the Emperor would never consent to aggrandise 
stiU farther a redoubted rival. In order to repair this 
injustice, Santeire rashly bought, on March 13th, 1805, one of 
the finest estates in France, — ^Torigny, in the department of 
the Blanche. It was tlie former domain of the Princes of 
Monaco, its sixteenth century chateau had been built b}^ 
Mai’echal de Matignon, and in addition to an extensive park 
vdth royal avenues, there were Avoods, ponds, shootings, mills, 
and 3,600 arpents of land and forests. He purchased the whole 
for a stun of 1,600,000 francs exclusive of 300,000 francs 
expenses. 

His fortune merely consisted of the Rotonde property, 
valued at from 300,000 to 400,000 francs. He had sold the 
Chateau d’Eve, the upkeep of which was involrtng him in debt, 
and had retained but a small piece of land, in the midst of 
beautiful sceneiy, whei’e he counted on building a sepulchre 
a la Jean Jacques. The purchase of Torigny was, therefore, 
a manifest extravagance.^ IVhen the time for paying the 

1 General Augereau was about to leave his Chateau de la tc 

attend the marriage when a messenger arrived with an order to proceed at 
full speed to the First Consul. — A. Carro. 

2 The new lord hastened to take possession of his domaiEe.and he was 

shortly seen to arrive with one of his ‘brothers-in-arms/ The^dedvouth 
of Torigny shuddered on learning this, and a little plot was quickly 
organised. There then lived at Torignj^ an old soldier of the roval army 
who was famous for his skill with the drum. The conspirators obtained 
his assistance, and, after providing him with a drum, hhn under the 

windows of tlie billiard room where Santerre pass^ the hen part of bis 
days with bis companion. At a given signal the old soldier T>e<^an to 
execute a series of long rolls whilst the conspirators heat on the v/atch. 
Irritated by the noise, Santerre appeared at the window and ordered 
silence, whereupon the young men showed themselves, the er'jreneml was 
hooted and the drum continued to beat — an echo of crzms of Flsc^ 
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registration fees expired Santerre was penniless. Sentenced 
to pay double the tax, he appealed, addressed himself to the 
minister, and became entangled in a series of lawsuits, the 
results of which were beyond doubt. The Rotonde was 
seized and sold by the judicial authorities for a quarter of its 
value. On hearing of the Avreck, the creditors began to 
quarrel over the Avreckage. What property he had left Avas 
seized, Avith part of his pension, Avhilst his horses, carriages, 
furniture, and eveiything he had retained from his former 
life of luxury Arere sold. He could not make up his mind, 
hoAvever, to part AAuth the keys and chains of the Bastille, for 
Avhich an Englishman offered him a considerable sum. These 
Avere his fetiches, the relics of his first triumph, so he piously 
took them aAvay, Avith a bed, a table, and a fcAA' chairs, to a 
lodging in the Rue Saint-Louis-au-Marais, at the comer of 
the Rue Saint-Claude. His neAv quarters AA^ere on the first 
floor, “ aboA'e a coach-house, at the bottom of a courtyard,’’ 
and they consisted of a small entry and a single room 
“ divided by a screen.” With his income reduced to that 
part of his pension AA’hich could not be touched, — 2,200 francs 
— ^he here lived AAuth his eldest son Augustin. All his friends 
had disappeared, and in their place AA-ere creditors, continually 
besieging his door. 

What a life for the hero Avho had been the idol of Paris ! 
He feared to set his foot outside and trembled at eveiy' ring 
of the bell. Augustin kept guard and turned out dims. 
There AA-ere continual disputes on the landing and the narroAA' 
entry had to be defended inch by inch, Avhilst poor Santerre, 
hidden behind the screen and cut to the heart by human 
ingratitude, held his breath in order not to betray his presence. 
One day, Avhen .slipping out of the house to go and dine Ai ith 
his youngest son Theodore, some bailiff’s men Avho Averc parsing 
the door arrested him on behalf of a creditor aaIio claimed 
7.50 francs. Rushing out, Augustin implored them to desist. 
The men AA-ere touched, and, aAvaiting the result of the son's 

de Ift Revolution. Santerre understood, and closed tho AvindoAA'. Thencjct 
day ho left Torigny, and never appeared there again.’’— Information 
supplied by Monsieur M. Guilbert. 
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efforts to obtain the money, consented to keep the General 
prisonei’ in a cabd 

Santerre was a free man the same evening. But that' 
humiliating journey in a mortng prison, jolting along the 
streets of tlie Bastille quarter which had formerly seen him 
acclaimed and beaming with joy — that stain on his life’s 
histoiy — ^tliat shattering of his plumes cruelly affected him. 
Diu-ing the night he had a slight paralytic stroke, and from 
that time “ his memory began to fail, and he became timid, 
uneasy, and tacitinm.” He used to remain for days and days 
together vith bent head and closed eyes birried in bitter 
recollections. One idea, which no one could eradicate, re- 
mained in his bankrupt mind. He wrote letter after letter 
to the minister asking “the Government to give him a 
stronghold ” ; for he imagined that tlie English, still terrified 
by liis plan of invasion at the head of 100,000 Paiisians, 
had bought tlie iron cage which the Chouans had formerly 
made, “and that they were seeking to capture him for 
exhibition in Ensland.” Between tlie walls of a fortress he 
considered that he would be safe from a sudden attack.^ 
This wild idea lasted during the ^^dlole of 1807. At the 
beginning of the printer his condition improved. An arrange- 
ment had been entered into witli his creditors, and this was 
somevhat of a respite. His sons then got him into a four- 
roomed apartment in the Rue du Pont-aux-Choux, at the 
comer of tlie boulevard; but, suspecting tliat the most 

^ “ Auguste Santerre . . . knew that a certain private^ person who was 
closely related to his father, and who owed him everything, had received 
the day before a payment of 6,000 francs. The 3 ^oung man hastened to his 
house, and found tiiat the money was still there and disposable. But the 
ungrateful possessor refused to lend him a penny, and, in addition, spoke 
ironicall 3 \ Dismayed at this unexpected refusal, and discouraged at the 
thought of fresh applications, Augustin returned home, made his silver- 
plate into a parcel, and wandered out into the streets of Paris, without any 
fixed plan. Suddenly, the name of his father’s nephew, M. Dupuis- 
Santerre, a wholesale hosier, whom he knew had an excellent hejjrt, 
occurred to him. He hastened to find him, related — with an emotumthaj 
was ver}^ natui*al, and doubtless with eloquence — what bad happened, ana 
offered to leave the parcel of silver in pledge for its value. The husbana 
and wife, without allowing him to finish his story, refused to accept the 
pledge and immediately handed him the sum he required.” A. Oarro* 

- A. Carro. 
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inoffensive passer-by was a savage enemy, who might attack 
him, he stubbornly refused to go outside. 

However, Santen-e’s pei-severance, which had never been 
able to overcome Berthier’s aversion, touched the Due de 
Feltre, his successor. On February 5th, 1808, he was sum- 
moned to wait upon the Minister of War. . . . That day 
was certainly the most beautiful one of his life. After so 
many disappointments, falls and injustices — after so many 
years of abnegation, rancour, and imposed silence, he could at 
last claim what was due to him. Wliat illusions must have 
passed that morning through Santerre’s troubled brain ! 
Wlio knows but that the poor man, whilst hisjf^mywc dc 
mhiage was taking his fine uniform out of lavender, was 
lifting his beplumed hat from its bos, and was polishing the 
tarnished gilding on his sword, persuaded himself that he was 
to have a glorious revenge ? What were they going to offer 
him ? A diAUsion ? The Government of Metz or Lille 
Perhaps that of Pai'is .? Or was it to be a title A duchy ?- 
"Wliy not .? 

He expressed a wish to set out alone, 'Drawing himself 
up, he tried to be the handsome Santerre of the days of the 
Horicnsia — and perhaps he was really convinced that he had 
not changed. Getting into a cab at the door of his house, 
he began his important journey across the city. 

Tliere had been a fall of snow dui'ing the night, and the 
thoroughfares were covered with a muddy, slippery mass. 
The cab-horse advanced but at walking pace. In the crowded 
streets in the centre of the city, and especially at cross-roads, 
it had frequently to make long waits amongst the tangle of 
immobile vehicles. Santerre, hondfied at the idea of missing 
his appointment, stamped his feet and looked at every clock 
they passed. On reaching the entrance to tlic Pont des 
Tuileries, which was then very steep, the cab stopped and 
refused to go any further. Unable to contain himscH any 
longer, the general opened the aib-door and, in .spite of the 
frost, continued his journey on foot. He reached the Hue 
du Bac, tottering and sli])ping, hut Inustened, nevcrthcles.s, 
toAvards the old Hotel d’Havre, in the Rue dc Lille, occupied 
by the Minister of War, At last, Avorn out Avith fatigue, he 
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arrived. . . . But when about to cross the great solemn- 
looking entrancej.the soldiers on guard saw him suddenly 
stop, and the next moment, 'TOth a movement like that made 
by a man who stumbles, fall full length in the muddy.snow. 
He was picked up paralj^ed and unconscious, ' and in this 
state was carried home, to be divested of the soiled imiform 
which he was never again to wear. . . . The unfortunate 
man — helpless, worn-out, and imbecile — lived for one year 
longer. He died on February 6th, 1809, at 14, Rue des 
Petites-Ecuries, at the house of his yotmgest son, where he 
had been taken a few weeks before. 

And not a single friend followed to The grave the body of 
the man whom 100,000 citizens had once adulated.^ 

^ ‘‘The news of his death rapidly spread over Paris. He had long 
finished playing any rdlc, even before his faculties began to give way, and 
had become a mere stranger to the population of the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine. Yet people feared, or pretended to believe, that there would 
be some commotion on the occasion of his funeral. Thus, either through 
fear or the effect of that abandonment which so quickly comes upon those 
who have been struck down by destiny, none of his friends attended the 
obsequies. It is true that the majority of the invitation cards arrived late 
at their destination — a delay which the public attributed to the suspicious 
police of the Empire.^’ — ^A. Carro. 
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At the top of the Rue de Charoune, not far from the outer 
boulevard, and in a quarter of manufactories and -workmen's 
dwellings, there stands a good old rustic-looking house whose 
fine and hospitable appearance is to me a delight. It i® more 
than a hundred years old, and, as though rather wear.-, a 
little irregular in its h'nes. As to ifr name, it is called the 
Maison Belhomme. 

Belhomme was a doctor who, in 1787, established in this 
comfortable residence, then an isolated building among 
\ineyards, on the heights of Charonne, a pri-^-ate a=ylom and 
sanatorium. It quickly prospered. At the end of two years 
it already contained forty-sis inmates,^ of which only nine 
were there “ of their ovm free ■ktIL*’ Among the.-e latter wa^ 
Ramponeau,- the famous practical joker of the Porcherons 
dancing-garrien, who, after has-ing had his hour of celebrify. 
har] -i-nthdrawn there — old, weaiy, and sorrowful — ^to end hi- 
day^ in peace. The thirty-seven lunatics included a few 
women, ten pronnciaLs, and several priests, one of whom, the 
Abbe Francois Thimothee de Lrambour, under the deluion 
that he wa-* a great actor, was wearing himself oat hy 
declaiming entire tragedies without ginng him=elf time to 
take breath. 

At the outbreak of the Resolution, Dr, Belhomme, who. 
like many doctor', wa' a liberal, was appointed captain of the 
Popincourt Company : ’ and it was then that the happy idea 

• Kaftonnf Arrjdr^^, D*.' 5, 2^0, 

• “ %rho vta-' hom in 1724, rttmd vhen old srd to 

the bonpe of a doctor, Jaoqre^ Belhoniir.e, rrho hid an z-jlz7n 
70, P.t:c dc' Chirormc',^ — >JaL 

^ ArrJ,xTrfjf of of 
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occurred to him to place his house at the disposal of the 
Section^ for the purpose of harbom'ing — ^in return for pa3Tnent5 
and under the pretext of cm’ing rheumatism or quartan fever 
— those v^ealthy prisoners who did not relish life in a common 
jail. Being in relation with some of the leading men of the 
new regime, his proposal was accepted, and there soon aiTived 
at the house in the Rue de Charonne from all the prisons of 
Paris numbers of exceedingly rich aristocrats, who had 
obtained this favom' by much tipping. 

It was, indeed, a favour, as one may judge. For, whilst 
the agents of the Public Prosecutor went daily to Sainte- 
Pelagie, to the Madelonnettes, or to the Abbaye to obtain 
victims for the scaffold, it was noticed that, thanks to a 
special pririlege, none of the prisoners at Belliomme''s were 
brought before the tribunal. It was kno^vn5 moreover, that 
they lived there in the fresh air, and that neither their jailers 
were too severe nor their prison doors too closely locked. 
They were allowed to receive visits from their friends and to 
walk about as they liked. In fact, so absolute was their 
liberty that at the end of a month the place was crowded. 

This Charonne house thus became an envied oasis un- 
approached by death, eveiy where else a menace — something like 
one of those enchanted islands of the Ai'abian tales where' life 
glides by without care, or fear, or tears. Inmates of other 
prisons spoke of this favoured jail as a paradise where one 
could be certain of sleeping without feai' of hearing the 
brutal voices of those who called out the names of future 
victims of the guillotine, and it was rumoured that Bel- 
homme had obtained “tacit protection”^ for his house, 
on tei'ms which were very lucrative for everybody. 

It was said that he had made a bargain with the Public 

^ Louis Rend de Ranconnet de Noyan, who was bom in Brittany in 
1730 and who died at Etioles in 1810, was one of the boarders at the 
liaison Belhomme during the Terror. His grandson, Comte de Sainte- 
Aulaire, who had been imprisoned with him there, published a pamphlet 
of recollections in 1879, with the title Portraits defamille. Only a few 
copies of this work were printed, and it is therefore e\treniel 3 ^ rare. Saint- 
Marc Girardin published some extracts from the manuscript in the Journal 
des I>6bats in 1854. It is from these reminiscences, which are of the highest 
interest and, considering Comte de Sainte-Aulaire’s character, of indis- 
putable authority, that I have taken the details to which the reference 
Portraits de famille is from time to time attached. 
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Prosecutor, Fouquier-Tinville, 'svlio had undertaken not to 
worry the inmates of the establishment. In return for this, 
Belhomine gave him a big commission on the tribute which 
lie exacted from them — an enormous tribute, but which they 
willingly paid, as you may well imagine. Everything went 
well whilst their money lasted. But payment days wei*e 
sometimes painful, and a large number of boarders often 
found it impossible to satisfy their jailer’s growing gx’cedi- 
ness. Accounts had to be settled at the end of each month, 
after which the amount for the follomng month was fixed. 
Each prisoner then bargained for his life in Belhommc’s 
study, for the one who could not pay was immediately 
drafted to a less favoured prison, such as the Conciergerie or 
Sainte-P^agie, where he was within the clutches of Fouquier- 
Tinville.^ 

Fouquier-Tiuville’s name appears to have served on many 
other occasions as a bait in that fishing for dupes which was 
practised on so large a scale by his subordinates v^ho swarmed 
around the revolutionary tribunal and the Committee of 
General Safety. Unscrupulous yet powerful vagabonds, 
these men openly disposed of and trafficked in people’s lives, 
and were sure of impunity because of the secrets 'which they 

1 ‘ * Belhommc’s house at the top of the Rue dc Charonno, in the Faubourg 
Saint- Antoine, was devoted to the treatment of the insane. Those whoso 
condition necessitated severe superintendence 'were shut up in a building at 
the bottom of the courtyard. The quieter ones occupied rooms in the 
front of the house, A fairly largo courtyard, divided by railings, 8cr\"cd as 
a promenade for both. The owner of the establishment, who was not a 
bad fellow at bottom, troubled himself no more about medicine than 
politics. He first of all took in lunatics, then prisoners ; and ho preferred 
this latter business because it was the more productive. Being in close 
relations with some of the men who were in power at that time, he used 
his influence to obtain tacit protection for his house. He interested them 
in his speculation, which became very profitable for cverj'body. Fouquicr- 
Tinville and the committees of the Convention sold their tolerance at a 
high price. Belhomme exacted enormous sums for board and lodging, but 
tliese the prisoners willingly paid. After all, the rOjiine of the Terror lost 
nothing, for these prisoneis could always be taken again, either when their 
resources were exhausted or when a sanguinary caprice necessitated their 
head. Tiie only thing that it was necessary to do, in order to preserve the 
establishment’s good reputation, was to sec that they did not go direct to 
the saifFold, but spent a few da3'H first in an ordinary X)ri'^on. Bollionmm 
took care that this formality was always observed, llis solicitude for his 
guests went even further : he endeavoured to make their liv<*s agreeable, 
and usefully protected them outside, so long as they were able atid 
willing to give him plenty of inonc}',” — Portraits dcfainiUc. 
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were in a position to discover. There is an entire gallery' of 
portraits of these unknown men to be painted, and they 
would he much more instructive than the laree historical 
frescoes on whict only the first subjects figure. Bonjour, 
Coulonghon, Longueville-Clementiere, Mallet dit Baptiste, 
Morel, Lalligand, Quesneau, Heron, Toutin, and Feneaux — 
these are the men who made the Terror. Yet we know 
nothing about them, except that, under the name of porietvrs 
dCordres of the Committee of General Safety, they were 
retjuested to prosecute all enemies of public happiness — 
an indefinite mission which opened to them eA^ery house, 
every prison, and every suspicious place. They had the 
right to “ confine and question there without witnesses any- 
one AA'hom the}" chose, and they could be neither arrested 
nor imprisoned on any pretext xaliatever} Even Napoleon 
himself never had at his disposal a power which Avas com- 
parable to that of the least of these spies. Should the 
sincere and detailed memoirs of one of them eA"er be discovered, 
we shall be more fully informed about the Revolution than 
by a hundred big books full of ingenious deductions. For 
these men understood and put it into pi’actice infinitely 
better than that foolish felloAv Robespierre himself, AA"ho Avas 
astonished Avhen the mine, Avhich he thought he had charged 
only Avith flowers, exploded under his feet. 

The name of a certain Yilain, an advocate at the 
revolutionary tribunal, may, without fear of calumniating 
him, be added to the above list. He Avas knowm to have 
influence and Avas much consulted ; and he used to advise his 
clients to haA"e every confidence and do exactly as he told 
them.’*'* Mme. de Saint-Aulaire had recourse to him on 
behalf of her father, Comte de Noyan, AA"ho, imprisoned in the 
Conciergerie, was threatened by an early trial before the 
tribunal. Vilain informed the lady that if she Avould entrust 
him with 6,000 livres he AA^ould take them to Fouquier- 
TimdUe and that she Avould immediately see the result.**** 
Mme. de Saint-Aulaire handed the money to the advocate 
and on the veiy same day was granted an audience by the 
Public Prosecutor, to whom she made her request — that her 
^ Natxmal Archives y Wy 4774. 
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father be transferred to the JMaison Bellioninie. Fouquier at 
once made oiit the order, without a word of explanation, 
Iianded it to his visitor, and it was carried out the same day. 
As to the 6,000 liwes, they most certainly never left Vilain’s 
pocket. Yet the noble lady — like many otlier royalists 
whom he had served the same trick — continued until the end 
of her life to praise him as a man of sublime disinterestedness 
and admirable courage.'” ^ 

Thus were tlie inhabitants of the Maison Belliomme 
recruited — a very mixed compaii}^, as you may well imagine^ 
and very frolicsome. These honest people, having paid, 
thought that their lives were safe, and this contributed 
not a little to make the Charonne establishment the gayest 
place in Paris. There successively arrived the Duchesse 
d^’Orleans, the Comte and Comtesse du Roure, a Tallejumid, 
a Nicolai, Linguet (who afterwards left, as poor as Job, to 
be condemned to death), Volney (who came from La Force, 
where he had been able to meditate at leisure on les Rmncs 
ct la Cimte des Evipires\ “ Citoyenne Penthievre,” the deputies 
Rouzet and Estadeux, and Petion’s widow, . . . This good 
company was enlivened by tlie prettiest actress of the Tlaeatre 
Fran 9 ais, INIlle, Lange, who was soon joined by her comrade. 
Mile. Mezerai.^ Neither of tliem could take seriously the 
perils with which they were so curiously associated, and they 
still retained many opulent adorers. Numerous carriages 
stood outside the prison door every evening. Within, the 
inmates played, laughed, and enjoyed music,^ The}^ loved 

^ Portraits de famille. There is no need to cleanse Fouquier-Tinville^s 
memory of these accusations. Nothing is more certain than that his name 
was put forward by his subordinates, but he does not appear to have taken 
part in these compromising acts. He died poor. 

- The prison register of the Maison Belliomme is in the Archives of the 
Prefecture de Police. 

2 “ The 20th of Nivose, Year II. Difference between a poor and a rich 
prisoner. Should the latter be ill, even though he has but a slight cold, 
the well-paid prison doctor immediately draws up a report and the sick 
man is suddenly taken to Belhomme’s, where, for a payment of 600 livres a 
month, he daily sits at a splendid table, served profusely and with truly 
Asiatic delicacy. But this is not all. For the same price, strangers take 
up their residence in this house and communicate with the prisoners with- 
out difficult 3 % They assemble together, pla}^ and eat well ; so that the 
place becomes more a house of pleasure than a vxaison de sante. Fvcn a few 
women have found a means of gaining entrance by stating that thc^’ are the 
^Yives or relatives of prisoners, and perhaps the least inconvenience that ’will 
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also, and, whilst everybody else all over the remainder of 
Ei’ance had resigned themselves to living on from da}^ to day, 
Belhomme^s guests made plans for the futux'e. Madame 
de Saint- Aulaire’s very young son met there the lady who 
afterwards became his wife. The atmosphere was such that 
the austere deputy Rouzet fell over head and ears in love 
vdth tlie Duchesse d’Orleans. Belhomme paternally tolerated 
everything. He was the best and most jovial of jailers, and 
so frank in business matters that his boarders came to have 
for him a sort of esteem. He himself did not bide tlie fact 
that he had a weakness for them, and it ^vas with death 
in his soul that he informed those whose resources were 
exhausted of the cruel necessity of sending them to the 
scaffold. It was^ in this manner that he made the charming 
Duchesse B&trice Yvonne de Choiseul, when she could no 
longer pay her way and was occupying the place of 
someone else more pecunious, listen to reason. They parted 
good friends. She left for the Conciergerie, but remained 
there only a few days before being taken, on the 3rd of Floreal, 
to the guillotine. 

Vacancies in the Charoime boarding-house wei^e much run 
after, and when it was no longer large enough to hold 
everybody, the good doctor rented an adjoining house, the 
Hotel Chabanais,^ the garden of which was contiguous. The 
prisoners were hardly guarded at all and nothing would have 
been easier than to escape had such an idea ever occurred to 
them. Nowhere in France could they have been in such a 
delightful place of security as there. True the regime was 
detestable. Belhomme sold them their lives, nothing more 
nor less ; eveiything else was charged extra on the bill. In 
spite of its enticing reputation, the house was veiy badly 
kept. The occupants were crowded into small rooms which 
contained merely those articles of furniture which the}’' were 
disposed to hire. The two hundred tenants lived pellmell 
with the few lunatics 'svhom Belhomme had been unable to 
expel, but whom he had relegated to the attics ; and 

result from this abuse will be to see a prison transformed into — Latour- 
Lamontagne /^ — Archives Nationales^ 368S'*. 

1 Archives de la Seinei Land Register 195. 
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sometimes on the promenade^ which was the most frequented 
place of all, people collided ^th some madman or other, 
agitated by the bustle around him — Avith Ramponeau, 
taciturn and morose, or vdth the Abbe de Lambour, who, 
thinking that he was Garrick or Lekain, declaimed vnth wild 
gestures, tirades from M^ope. 

Those who had to economise and were obliged to eat at 
the common table suffered pangs of hunger, but dared not 
complain. There was no fixed time for sitting dovm to 
table : meals were sometimes at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
sometimes at ten o’clock at night. Not kno^sdng the exact 
hour at which meals would be ready, inmates stood in a string 
at the dining-room door, and as soon as it was opened 
rushed in, for it was a case of first come, first served. Each 
table, set for thirty, was served as if for eight — and that 
was the usual proportion. It is true that meals could be 
brought in from outside, but a woman named Chabanne 
watched at the door and collected a tax on each importation 
of that nature — either in money or in kind: fruit, cutlets, 
or bottles of wine ; and it was with these that the miscellany 
of the table dliote was composed.^ 

This organisation was certainly a model of ingenuity and 
economy, and Belhomme hoped that the Revolution would 
last for ever. But the best human institutions are doomed to 
ruin, and this one was not far from its end. The Popincourt 
Section had the inconsiderate idea to send to this reputedly 
wmlthy prison two penniless prisoners named Lefebvre and 

^ “ The deputy Public Prosecutor, this 5th day of Pluviose, Year U., 
denounces Belhomme, the keeper of a maison de sant4, for prisoners in the 
Rue de Charonne, on a charge of vexatious and extortionate practices, such 
as the exaction of exorbitant sums, paid in advance, from the rich, and in- 
human treatment of poor sanscidotteSf who have to sleep ^on straw, &c. 
Belhomme exacts a rental of 1,000 livres a month for a very small room. 
Citoyenne Breteuil paid him 2,000 livres in twenty days, but he did not 
consider he was bound to supply her for this price with a plate of broth or 
even mulled eggs. Two citizens, J. B. Lefebvre and Pierre Hilaire 
Ducassoy, who were treated free of charge, were given a wretched, fireless 
room and a heap of straw. Citizen Tissier pays 400 livres, but Belhomme 
has advised him, should there be an inquii^, to declare that he pays only 
half. There are quarrels at table over the food. At dinner yesterday 
there were eight apples for thirty people. Citizen Perrotin and three 
Nantes comrades pay 400 livres for a small room without furniture, and 
Belhomme threatens to have them transferred to prison if they refuse . . . 
&c.” — National Archives, W, 4592. / 
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Ducassoy, in the philanthropic hope that they would be able 
to live on the crumbs from the tables of the rich. But 
unfortunatel}^ ther6 were no crumbs. Belhomme raised his 
voice in lamentation, and thought of getting out of the 
difficulty by making a collection amoiig his boarders in aid of 
the intruders.^ But the average sum subscribed was low, and 
Belliomme, moreover, did not like the idea of impoverishing 
his paying guests for the sake of the two. “free**' ones. 
Lefeb^Te and Ducassoy considei'ed, hoAvever, that in their 
quality of “free" guests they should be well fed and com- 
fortably lodged, so, as soon as they found what the house was 
like, thej^ declared that the}^ were not at all satisfied. 
Belhomme exhorted them in vain to be resigned, and pointed ' 
out that the greatest ladies, such as Citoyennes d'Oz'leans and 
de Penthievre, as well as the noblest gentlemen, such as 
MM. du Roure and de Ranconnet, were contented with 
ordinary fare. Lefebvre, who was foolislily good-natured, 
appeared touched by the argument ; but Ducassoy frankly 
declared that “ he did not care a d — n," that he was not in 
prison to die of hunger, and that he knew what to do. 
"i^Tiereupon he found a means of sending the Section a 
denunciation of Citizen Belhomme “ on account of his 
vexatious and extortionate practices, such as the exaction of 
exorbitant sums, paid in advance, from the rich, and the 
inhuman treatment of poor samcidottes less favoured by 
fortune." 

In the possession of M. d’Ai'bois de Jubainville are the 
accounts of a certain Citizen Radix de Sainte-Foix, who lived 
in several Parisian prisons during the Terror. On the 3rd of 
Primaire, Year IL, he entered La Foi’ce, but remained there 
only one day befox'e going to the Conciergerie, where he paid 
twenty livres “for a month in advance." This, however, 
was but a sori of gratuity to someone, for immediately after- 
wards we come across the following items ; — 

Paid to Citoyenne Richard (wife of the converge at the 
Palais) for two months' lodging : 20 li\Tes. 

^ “Belhomme made a collection in aid of two penniless prisoners.” — 
JUlaiional Archiv€.s^ Fs 4592. 
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Cost of living, paid on entering, from the 5th of Frimaire 
to the 7th of Pluviose, that is, sixty-three days : 800 Im'es. 

This comes to a little more than five livres a da 3 ^ On the 
7th of Pluviose he enters Belhomme’s, and immediately 
prices rose ; — 

To the huissier who brought me : 25 livres. 

To Citoyenne Chabade (^ic) for one month : 400 livres. 

To the kitchen-maid ; 261 livres. 

To the door-keeper : 6 livres. 

A basket of coal : 1 livre, 

A demi-voye of wood : 16 livres,^ 

Over and above the charge for board, everything had to be 
paid for separately : coffee, the hairdresser, heating, laundiy, 
furniture, ci’eam, and sugar, the price of which was fabulous. 
Radix de Sainte-Foix never bought less than 73 livres’ 
worth at a time. Then there were the “surprises” which 
Belhomme invented for the purpose of draining money from 
his boarders, such as collections on behalf of the Section, 
offerings to patriots, a tontine for saltpetre, &c. ; not to 
mention the part played by Citoyenne Chabade — or, as some 
called her, Chabanne — who acted as the doctor’s factotum 
and “ gathered in the taxes.” 

But Radix was one of those who were least exploited. 
The price of a very small room at Belhomme’s was 1,000 
livres a month. Citoyenne Breteuil disbursed 2,000 livres in 
twenty days, but then she had been supplied with “ a plate 
of broth, a creme, and mulled eggs ” ! Citizen Pelletier- 
Morfontaine was charged 3,000 livres a quarter for an attic 
without a stick of furniture. . . . Now, as Belhommes 
register, preserved in the archives of the Prefecture of Police, 
contains about two hundred names, it will be seen that the 
speculation must have been fruitful and the dividends large. 

The question is, where did the money go? Two things 
appear to be certain : first, that Belhomme had sufficient 

^ It is probable that these buiiib were paid in assignats. Nevertheless, 
the charge of one livre for a basket of coal indicates that in this case they 
may have been paid in cash. Moreover, paper money in the Year II. was 
far from being as depreciated as it was later, 
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influence to shield all his boarders from the scaflPold as long as 
they could pay; and secondly, that Fouquier-Tinville’s 
pai'ticipation in this astounding business is in no way 
proved. “ I have served my country with the disinterested- 
ness of a true republican/** he wrote his nife, on the eve of 
his appearance before the Tribunal. And, in fact, he left his 
family delivered over to the hoiTor of the -most teiTible 
poverty.'” It was, therefore, not he who pocketed the sums 
di'ained from Belhonnne'’s rich boaiders, for, during his night- 
inai'e of an existence, we find neither expensive women, nor 
luxuriousness, nor love of gambling — nothing sa^^e the 
occasional liabit of drinking to excess, as though under the 
influence of coups dc fitvre^ at tlie refi'eshment bar of the 
Tribunal or in a vine-shop on the lie, at the end of the 
Pont-Rouge. 

Ti’uth is due even to Fouquier-Tin^^lle, He was not 
interested in the slightest in Belhomnie'’s business, for as soon 
a:^ he suspected what v^as going on at Charonne he sent one 
of liis repiesentatives to make an inquiry. The result vas 
disaster for the sensitive Belhomme, vho must have been 
heart-broken at his boardei's'^ ingratitude. Most of them 
produced their receipted bills and their empty pm’ses. Thus 
it came out tliat Citizen Tissier paid 400 livres a month for 
a corner in a loft, but that Belhomme had adrtsedhim, should 
there be an inquiry, to say that he paid only half. Citizen 
PeiTotin and three other inhabitants of Nantes occupied 
a small unfm'nished room at 500 livi'es a month, and 
Belhomme had tlireatened to send them to tlie Conciersferie 
if they dai'ed to bargain. . . . The whole aflair was thus 
miveiled. The woman Chabanne, who, particularly detested 
b}^ the prisoners, vas by no means forgotten in their evidence, 
V as sent to the Salpetriere, whilst BeUionime was ari'ested on 
a diarge of extortion and'incivism.'*’ ^ 

But he possi^sed friends, and instead of being imprisoned 
at the Conciergerie, the most dreaded of all the antediambei’s 
of the scaffold, he was fimt sent to the Ecossais, and tlien to 

^ Archttc*^ of the Prefecture of Police Ueport : Popincourt, JC'd I3SS0 
Arrest of Citi/en Belhomme, director of a matron de tanU, and transfer to 
the Ecossais 
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a rival maison de sante^ at Pic'pas, where he was doubtless 
exploited in his turn by an unscrupulous confrlre. It v/as 
from there that he was taken to the Criminal Tribunal, 
which sentenced him to six years’ imprisonment in irons.^ 
Deprived of its head, the histoi^^ of the Maison Belhomme 
may be said to end. hlowever, in the papers of Hermann, 
the President of the Revolutionaiy Tribunal, preserved in the 
archives of the Chancellerie, there is to be found a rather 
piquant adventure relating to a mysterious lady, wearing 
a blue cloak, who every evening used to slip into the Eveche 
to see Fay,- the under-steward of that sinister ho'^pital 
for condemned prisoners. Tliis risitor was no other than 

the wife of Citizen Belhomme, imprisoned at Picpas,*’ and 
she profited by her husband’s detention to go and see Fay at 
his hospital, whare the atmosphere was so charged with foul 
smells that the unfortunate concierge^ in order to prevent 
himself falling ill, was obliged ‘^to ^moke day and night, 
chew tobacco, eat garlic, and drink bad vinegar ** — a regime 
which cannot have rc->ulted in very agreeable rendezvous for 
Madame Belhomme.^ 

It was on the shoulders of this courageous woman that the 
w'ork of carrying on the rnaUon de sanie fell. But as the 
9tb of Thermidor soon came the boarders rapidly dispersed. 
The only ones who remained were those who had been there 
before the Revolution, a few lunatics who had mtnessed the 

^ The 5th of Flor^al, Year JI , — National Archive!^, P", 4592. 

- For particulars concerning this person and the hospital of the Bevolu- 
lionary Tribunal, pee a very complete study published hy il. IZ-on 
Legrand, archivipt at the National Archive^, in the TUvne doi Qn^Hiom 
Jlif'forxqim for July, 1890. 

^ “On the night of the 3rd of Germinal, ^vhilFt the conohryt 
(Tarcilly) v/as making his round of the v/ardsat eleven o’clock, accompanied 
by Chauveau, one of riis tumkeyp, he noticed an unknov/n woman wearing 
a blue cloak, leaning v/ith her back against the chimney-piece of the room 
in which General Cartaux, Levava^-peur, Le Peccheux, and others v/crc in 
bed, and conferring with them and the paid steward (Fay). He a«ked the 
w'ornan what phe was doing there and by who»e order she ha/l enteied at 
an uripea^^onahle hour and unknov/n to him the ccmcicrfr, Tlie steward, 
furious at being found breaking the rules, peixed Tarcilly by the collar, 
called him a scoundrel, and by his bad Ixihaviour gave the woman time to 
escape licforc the connf^rgt had time to arrest her. Tlie witnf' . has pince 
learnt that thl® v/oman frequently came in the evening in a cab to pf-e the 
said steward, and that plie v/aa the wife of a man named Pelliornmc, the 
keeper of a pri^'on, and now detained at Piepus on a charge, it is raid, of 
in civjFrn.”— 'Private papers of Citizen Hermann. 
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storm mthout understanding it, and a few old men who were 
delighted to see the overcrowding of the house come to an 
end. Among the latter was Ramponeau, who remained there 
until his death on April 4th, 1803. 

Belhomme returned there in the spring of 1798, after 
four years’ imprisonment. l^Tiat had become at this time 
of his first vafe? Was she dead or had she obtained a 
divorce ? I cannot say. It is a fact, however, that he was 
married in May 1798 to a Mile. Agate Chaniot.^ He was 
sixty-one years of age, whilst she was twenty-two, and it 
seems to be clear that she was never informed of the 
vicissitudes through which the honest rnaison de saute of 
which she became the manageress had passed. To her honour 
be it said, she had the highest esteem for her husband, vuth 
whom she lived for twenty-six j^ears, for he did not die until 
September 26th, 1824. During this long period she never 
heard any allusion to the past, neither recrimination nor 
reproach ; and she never met one of her husband’s former 
boarders. She was in ignorance as to eveiything, even his 
sentence and his four years’ imprisonment. The truth was 
not I'evealed to her until after thirty yeai*s’ Avidowhood, when 
M. de Saint- Aulaire discreetly related in Journal des Dehats 
his recollections of the Charonne prison. Poor Madame 
Belhomme indignantly protested in a very touching letter,^ 

^ Archives of the Seine, 

- Here is the text, almost in its entirety : — 

‘‘ Sir [the manager of the JoimialdesD^hatsI, An obliging friend has sent 
to my place of retreat— to me, a woman almost an octogenarian — a copy of 
your journal of the 17th of September, in which I find imputations of such a 
nature concerning the treatment said to have been inflicted in 1793 on M. 
de Noyan^s companions in misfortune in M. Belhomme’s maison de sanM 
that I, M, Belhomme’s widow, would be lacking in my most sacred dut 5 ’^ 
if, in my own name and in that of my children, I did not here protest 
against them. 

“ If we are to believe the author of the article in question, JI. Belhomme 
•was a sort of jailer, a proi6g6 of Bouquier-Tinville, who acted as a procurer 
for his establishment. . . Such an insinuation I indignantly deny. M. 
Belhomme never played the abject r6le attributed to him. ily husband 
was never a jailer ; he was the director of a maison de santC into which, in 
1793, as has happened under all r6gimcs and in many such houses as his, 
he received political prisoners. He did this 'with all that humanity, 
consideration, and respect which is due to illustrious victims of revolution- 
ary excesses, which he deplored more than anybody. Especially did he do 
so disinterestedly — and this is a point upon which I would particularly lay 
stress. 
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in ~liicli she afSrmed that her hashand “ had never been a 
iader “ : that, far Srom having enriched himself hv despoiling 
his rmiortonate guest:, ^-'he had ruined himself vrith and 
because of them ~ ; and that if he had been imprisoned it vra> 
bj order of Fouquier-Tinville. vrho considered that he v.-a> too 
gentle and full of consideration for hi=: guests." i^L de Saint- 
Aulaire respectfully replied that his memorv could not have 
deceived him." and there the matter ended.^ Of tho^e far-ofi 

‘‘C'ertotrilj no vrartis Tro:ild be strong encngii to condemn znbizled 
ctxpiditj ar.d innnmziifty, FortanstielT this irerelj exist* in the 3 on:etfc:€s 
rsther creel iiragirstion of the author- I aSrm that 3L Belhotsire, fsr 
frot:i harnig ettnehed hiEtEelf bv despoiling bis noble and nnforturate 
gnens. ruined himself 'Tfith and becan^e of them Fcr, -yrh fl~*r the 
patients psifL the political prisoners, vrho^se poeecssfons had been oonds- 
cated. did not alvravs do so. I am in a position to prove that on several 
occasions, notablr at the time of the Iiestoratf:m claims vrerermade mv 

from mentioning, on the snofeet of arrears for their board. 

VTonld von care for a more conclusive proof 1 I married my hnshani 
on the 12rh of FIor^L Year IL. that i=- four or 5ve years after the Terror. 
2dy mar^ga contract, dravra np baferre Zde. Idenard, notary at Tersailles, 

dovny I bronght bL BaZheenme — his entire forttma consisted of 12.0^) 
francs, made np as folkrvs : 10.C«lO franes. the net value cf the 
socM. vrhich had been purchased in 1757- long before the Terror ; and 2.0 ^ 0 
fencs, the estimated valne cf furniture, household articles, linen, drc. — the 
vrhole free of debt. One must admit, sir. that 3L Belhomme did not 
pront much by his exactions ! 

'•Finally, and I here concinde. h i?edac*cur- 2*L Belhcmme, 

doubtless in his quality as FouTuier-Tinvina's was himself 

impriscued for nine mouths at Sainte-Fclagie by order ^ his Illustrious 

^ 2»L da Saint-Anlaire renliad : — 

neoassary to tell you so. The article cn my grandfather ... 7ms 
intended merely fer perusal by members of my ovm famOy. When, at a 
time c: great trouble, I authorised its pnblicaticu. I forgot the php^e- 
Trhich caused you prim and the vrording of vrhich I should have modin^d 
had I recohected therm ... Hovrever- ma dame:, these phra.=es have not 
the sense you ^ve them.^ I did not say that 2‘L ^Ihomme cruel jailer, 

house vrus not guarded, and that it vus a paradise to vrhich all the 
pris-mers cf Paris aspired^ to ^ admitted.’ 

live in so favoured a hemse at a high tirite in no vray C'^^mpromhel fh 
Belhornme. It is true that he ashed very hinh prices for coord, and that 
he received at house cnlv thc^e boarders Tvho could or vrere villing to 
nav them. On this point t cannot admit that my memory ha- d’eceived 
mi But I -viHmgly agree Trith you, neviem^, that the iduit’on to his 
enablishmeut o: the buildings and gardens of the Hite! Chahannab and 
the aupronriatiou cf those larue premises to their nevr m-e must Live 
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days there remains to-day nothing but an inscription which 
was placed on the old house of the Rue de Charonne in 1787, 
“ Maison de Sante du Docteur Belhomme ” ; a high doorway 
through which so many people entered, as into a place of 
refuge ; a courtyard, divided by railings, which served as 
their promenade ; and the garden, eternally young, where 
Rouzet, the member of the Convention, whispered sweet words 
to the vddow of Philippe-Egalite. Since these are the only 
witnesses left, is it now indiscreet to let truth have its 
revenge ? 

entailed considerable expense. It was natural that M. Belhomme should 
indemnify himself through xhose who profited by it, and it would not be 
reasonable to reproach him ^v 2 th not having retained boarders who could 
no longer pay him . . . &c ” 

Madame Belhomme was satisfied with this explanation, and when a 
month later M. de Saint- Aulaire died she left her card upon his widow, 
who was very touched by this attention The documents which I have 
here published prove that M. de Saint-Aulaire’s recollections were 
accurate in every detail, and that Madame Belhomme, married in 1798, 
was in entire ignorance of what her husband had been before slie knew 
him. 



“ CITO YE^sTsE YILLIROUET i 


There exists at JLamballe, in Brittanv, an ancient Ursxiliues 
Convent, Tvhich the municipalitj' of that place in 1793 trans- 
formed into a prison. On the ground door were the quarters 
of Pere Cloteau, the jailer, three cells, a lorr-ceilinged room, 
and a closet: on the first floor were two bedrooms, and 
higher up still was a large garret. 

Twenix people might have been comfortablv lodged there, 
but the authorities crowded in two hundred prisoners, women 
for the most part — wives, mothers, daughters of emigres, or 
others whose aristocratic names — old Breton names whose 
sound resembled that of the breaking of surf on shingle — 
caused them to be suspected. Amongst them ivere Daen- 
Kerm&raaus, Etang de Troaecs, Houdu de Yillecadios. and 
Quintin de Kercadious. 

The female prisoners included a young mother of twenty- 
six, Maiie Victoire de Lambilly, cUdevant Comtesse ^Mouessan 
de la Villirouet. She was a shrewd, thoughtful, merry, and 
exceedingly brave little woman with brown chestnut hair, a 
round chin, and bro'^vn eyes, and her nose and forehead were 
slightly freckled. To complete her description, let me say that 
she adored her husband, her senior by tbirteen years. An 
since Februarv' 1792, Comte de la Villirouet had joined 
the Princes’ armv. whilst his wife took refuge at Lamballe- at 
the house of an old relative, ]Mme. de Caredeuc de Keranroy. 
It was there she was arrested, and on October 12th, 1793, 
that she was imprisoned at the Ursulines Convent. 

^ The ZIcTnoxrs of Comtesse de la Vjlliroiiet, de Lambillv, Trere 
poiblished a few rears a^o by Comte de Bellevne, in conformity with the 
original manuscript, and accompanied by very interesting genealogical 
notes (Paris : Juste Pois-on, 19C»2). It on this work that the following 
study is based. 
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“ CITOTElsls'E ” YILLIKOFET 


Prison life, as you may imagine, did not at all suit lu'V : 
and she showed her exasperation. ICcenly conscious of what 
was “ due to her,’’ her soul was revolted by injustiiv. Sholiad 
never taken an interest in politics, and Avas not even one of 
those noble ladies who put on fine aim and treat the pcas;mls 
with inordinate pride. Her manner was qviitc natural and 
frank. An ex-noble indeed I What a fine excuse for aniioying 
people! The fact that she had been born an .aristocrat was 
the result of chance, and she refused to admit that she ought 
to be blamed for it. Separation from her children causwl her 
great impatience. The eldest, Charlemagne, was only live 
years old; Cesarine, the 3mungest, only nineteen months. 
Were they also to be suspected 

Hardly had the prison doors closed belu’nd her when Marit' 
Victoire — “femme Villirouet,” as she signed herself, without 
haughtiness — ^began to write letters of protest, aiid reelmna- 
tion. “ Shall I never see my children again ? ” slu' said in 
one of them. The denunciation Avhich had brouglit. about, 
her imprisonment, and Avhich described her ns cunning, clcxaT, 
and sly, she discussed word bj' word. “ I am not. cunning, for 
I do not know how to flatter ; nor am I clevei', since I allowed 
myself to be taken ; nor sly, since I have never hidden the 
truth.” — Her’ husband Avas an amg'r6, Avas lie? She knew 
nothing AA^hatever, she said, about that. Pc, sides, Avas it. ho' 
fault if he Avere ? Her husband Avas the mast, or and did wliat 
he pleased. — These letters are spirited, avcII turned, short, uiifl 
affecting;^ and they touched the hearts of the authoritic'i, 
Avho authorised Citoj^enne Vicloirc Villironiit to receive her 
childi’en in prison and have them Avith her during the 
day. 

Her cell thus became “ a place of delight.” Caring little for 

1 ** Citizens, pardon me if I again trouble yon, Bnt am T to pz-r* iny 
cbildren no more ? Since you cannot let me pce llm/n every d/iy, ob f J 
pray you to permit me to have them with me for an entirf* fUrof/r, f liavc 
three, and surely, at their age, they are not to ha *y\\a iMo. t 

is four, the second three, and the youngcHt iv/o. Moreov/ r, IlKjy v/ill not 
leave the prison. Kndly accord me tliis demand, oMvmx • ; I nuibo it mih 
all my heart. Ha\dng sacri/iced my property and liljcrty, h'lva rua my 
children; do not deprive me of the only thing I rnv only ^onrofu< 

tion; and believe in the eternal grrititude of your h-flov/ oitoy^nne 
Victoire Lambilly, femme Villiroyt (U h Vitli, 

TonU to the, AdminUiraforfi of the Dty*rict of , A/rrU l7Ji. 
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comfort, she cheerfully resigned herself to super\’ision and 
spying, to searches and the “common pot” — a huge stew-pot 
in which Pere Cloteau prepared his boarders’ food. In the 
depth of winter the prisoners were without a fire. But 
Victoire’s good humour and high spirits were equal to the 
occasion, so she proposed that they should dance to keep 
themselves warm. And thus everybody danced ; venerable 
grey-haired dowagers, secularised nuns, and ruined, morose 
old noblemen. At nightfall, in that usually quiet town of 
Lamballe, where even the clatter of a pair of sabots created a 
sensation, people could hear the sound of voices and laughter 
and mo\dng feet as they passed the convent-jail, a sign that 
the prisoners, in order to keep themselves from shivering, 
were dancing those lively dances the gaiUarde and the 
tricotetsd 

Victoire de la Villirouet had been in prison for fifteen 
months, when, on Januaiy 8th, 1795, it was rumoured that 
Bollet, the member of the Convention, had arrived at Lam- 
balle from Brest for a staj"^ of twenty-four hom's, and that 
he had put up at the inn known as the Grand’maison. This 
was an opportunity not to be lost. With her readj' pen, 
Victoire immediately wrote to the deputy, informing him that 
seventy-six prisoners, in the greatest destitution and dying of 
cold, were huddled together at the Ursulines, and begging the 
favour of an interview. Signed and folded, the letter had 
next to be got to its destination. Victoii’e descended to the 
jailer’s quarters, but found that Pere Cloteau was either absent 
or asleep, that it was ten o’clock at night, and that the entire 
house was locked up. The brave woman, whom nothing dis- 
couraged, advanced to the big street door, where, determined 
to summon every citizen in the town, sJie began to knock and 
to shout at the top of her voice. A passing boy, hearing the 
noise, approached and asked what was the matter, whereupon 
the letter was slipped to him, with a request that it be taken 

^ ** Among other things, he asked mo what we did in prison to keei) our- 
selves warm* ‘ P faith, citizen,* I replied, ‘ we danced. The Administra- 
tors didn’t seem to like it, but that was all the same to ns. Knowing that 
whether we danced or not our position was unchanged, wo passed thotimc 
as we liked. You are aware that it is often good to sliake on the 
thought of one’s misfortunes in order to preserve the necessary courogo to 
support them.’” 
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immediately to the Grand'maison and handed to Citizen BoUel, 
and that if he did not find him there, to look for him else- 
where.’’’ 

The boy hastened on his mission and returned in half an 
hour to say that he had seen the Representative, who would 
visit the prisoners on the morrow. The glad news spread 
throughout the strange prison which Victoire had intoxicated 
Avith her good humour like wildfire, provoking such cries of 
joy and gambols that God’s thunder cotdd not have been 
heard ” above the din. But there was great disappointment 
on the follovang da3\ Hour after houi' passed without Bollet 
putting in an appearance. Victoire at once Avx'ote him a letter 
of reminder, “Citizen Representative,” she said, “we are 
assured that you lea's^e to-morrow, and we are teri'ibly 
frightened that you will omit to see us.” But still the 
member of the Convention did not come. At about four 
o’clock, however, three members of the Committee of Super- 
vision visited the prison on his behalf, bringing with tliem a 
list of fifty people, headed by Citoyenne Villirouet’s name, 
who were to be liberated. This time there ^"ere neither 
shouts of joy nor gambols. Poor Victoire was utterly dovm- 
cast at the result of her application. She was free, it is true, 
but more than twenty of her companions Avere to remain in 
prison, and their disappointment spoilt her happiness. 
Hastily taking doAAm the names of those Avho had not been 
faA^oui'ed b}^ the member of the ConA^ention’s clemency, she 
hurried oflF, on leaAung the prison, to his inn. But BoUet 
Avould not receive her. An hour later she returned, and AA^as 
once more refused an audience. So, in company AAuth three 
friends, AA’ho had likcAAUse been liberated, she determined 
to AA^ait at the inn door and not move away until she had 
attained her end. At last Bollet’s heart Avas softened, and 
he admitted them. He aa^os a dry and austere peasant of the 
Aidois, and as he was A^ery busy he could grant them only a 
minute. But soon the intervieAA' began to amuse him, and he 
AA^as manifestly surprised and charmed to find that an aristocrat 
could possess other feelings than terror or bravado. Citoyenne 
Villirouet’s bright smile and frank face made him unbend. 
It seemed for a moment as though the tragic misunderstand- 
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ing of the Revolution no longer existed. Regicide and 
countess were in perfect accord.’- 

“ I iwiU' not hide from j’^ou the fact,” said Bollet to his 
visitors, “that you owe your liberty to the citoyenne who 
vTote to me. I don’t remember her name ... It was some- 
thing like Vil . . . Villi . . .” 

“ Citizen, it was I,” replied the countess, “ and you give 
me great pleasure in saying that.” 

“ Ma foi^ citoyenne, I was to have left this morning, but 
your lot touched me. ‘ How much,’ said I to myself — I, who 
was in front of a big fire and yet still felt cold — ‘hoAv much 
these poor vTetches who cannot warm themselves must 
suffer'.’” 

The member of the Convention affecting to be a good 
easy man, she seized the opportunity to ask him to liberate 
the remaining prisoners. But he opposed her request. “ No, 
ma bonne he said, “ without the advice of the Com- 

mittee of Supervision I cannot do it.” The Coramittcc’.s 
advice .? She would see to that ; only he must promise that 
he would not leave LambaUe without seeing her again. 
Bollet promised and the interview came to an end. 

It was, unfortunately, too late to do any more visiting. 
Throughout the night the generous-heaited woman dreamed 
of nought but petitions and applications ; and when the next 
day came, “ having mistaken the moon for the light of day,” 
she was up at four in the morning. She knew that the 
Committee of Supervision would not meet during the day, 
so she deeided to implore the members individually. Before 

^ The opening of their conversation was charming. We found our* 
selves in the Representative’s presence. Cito3’’enne Quengo begged me to 
be spokeswoman ; and this is what I said to him : * Citizen, 1 have the 
honour to salute you.’ — ‘Your servant, citoyenne.’ — ‘Citizen, wo have 
come without delay to thank you for hanng granted us liberty.’^ 
‘Citoyenne, I am delighted to have set you free, and I trust that you will 
never* give mo reason to repent.’ — ‘ Oli ! certainly never, citizen. But the 
liberation order which was read to us at the prison leads us to understand 
that our liberty is only provisional, and wc have como to ask you to make 
it complete.’ — ‘ Do not let the word 7?rorisoiVe frighten you, citoyenne ; it 
is customary to put it into such documents. You are quite freo, and your 
liberty will not be interfered with unless ^mu break the law ,’^ — * In that 
case our minds arc at ease, for when one has been so cruelly puniBhed for 
doing nothing, one can hardi}’' be exposed to the same fate for doing 
something.’ ” 
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daMTi she was passing along the deserted streets, and at seven 
she M'as knocking at the door of Citizen Margeot. 

But IMargeot was still sleeping, and ordinarily did not rise 
until nine. Well, then/" said Citoyenne VilUrouet to the 
person who had opened the door to hei', I vail go to his 
room/" — But his door is locked, citoyenne/" — In that case 
I will speak to him through it."" Citizen Margeot, Citizen 
Margeot ! "" she cried through the keyhole, will you kindly 
get up ? Citoyenne,"" came the answer, it’s mighty 
eaidy, and .it was eleven o’clock last night when I got to 
bed.” — I also, citizen, did not get to rest until late, and I’ve 
been up since four o’clock. The liberty of unfortunate 
prisoners is at stake. Citizen BoUet is about to leave and 
can do nothing vdthout you. Come, citizen, get up. * . . , I 
flatter myself that perhaps you are not awakened eveiy day 
by so agi'eeable an alarm-clock as myself.” — “ Most certainly 
not, citoj^enne.” — ^Wery well, citizen, 'will you get up.^” — 
Yes, citoyenne, in a moment.” — “ On your word of honour. 
Citizen Margeot?” — Yes, citoyenne.” — ‘^^Then I will imme- 
diately go and call on yom’ colleagues.” ^ 

Thus did she knock at other doors, forcing her wa}’’ in, 
awakening rough patriots who were sleeping through the best 
part of the morning, hmaying them over their toilet, and 
dragging from them, one by one, enlargement wari'ants. 
Then she hastened to Bollet’s — to find him in his night-cap. 
Giving her a seat near the fire and calling her his little 
friend,” he signed whatever she wanted. She exhorted him 
to have patience and especially not to leave Lamballe; for 
she had only fom* more dossiers to complete. Back to 

the members of the committee she hastened. And at 

last she triumphed: the committee’s stamp was affixed 
to the last document — at the very moment that Bollet’s 
berlin clattered through the streets of the tovoi towards 
Rennes ! Victoire rushed down the staircase and into the 
street, shouting “Citizen Representative, I implore you to 
stop, only for a moment ! ” But the cairiage had dis- 
appeared, leaving her in despair, , . , Not, however, for 
very long, for the same day she VTote to BoUet, and before 
^ Memoirs of the Com t esse de la Villirouet, p. oO. 
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the end of the decade had obtained the release of the 
remaining prisoners. 

After the accomplishment of this miracle, ^bctoire de la 
Villirouet and her children went to live with her aunt, 
Mme. de Keranroy. Her fortime, o\ring to her husband’s 
emigration to Jersey, was forfeited. Husband and irife had 
not seen each other for five years, and they hardl}’ dared 
to correspond. The laws against emigres had, however, lost 
something of their severity, leading them to hope that thej' 
would now be able to meet again. But certainly not at 
LambaUe, The meeting-place would have to be far from 
Brittany — somewhere where thej' were unkno^ra. There, 
perhaps, it would be possible to risk the adventure. Buoyed 
up by the thought of success, Victoire left for Paris, under 
the pretext of asking the Directory to return her property, 
and put up at a furnished house in the Rue de Rohan, then 
called the Rue JMarceau, at the Carrousel. This was in 
August 1797. About the same time, the inhabitants of 
Nantouillet, near Juilly, saw a peaceful bourgeois arrive 
amongst them and settle do«u at a. small house in the 
village, with a boy of eight, whom he was teaching to read. 
He never went out, and the hoius that were not devoted 
to his pupil’s education he spent in digging his garden. His 
name, he said, was Guenier ; and not a soul suspected that 
this philosopher a la Jean Jacques was Comte de la Iblh’rouet, 
who had clandestinely landed on the Brittany coast, and, by 
giring the slip to spies and gendannes, had succeeded in 
reaching the gates of Paris. Tire child was his owu 
Charlemagne, whom Mme. de la I’illirouet had brought from 
ILamballe. 

Barely six weeks had elapsed when, follo^ving on the 
events of Fructidor, the terrible decree condemning to death 
any emigre arrested on the territory of the Republic was 
promulgated. Villirouet asked himself if he should again 
leave the countr}’. But he felt that he had not the courage 
to do so, nor had his ^rife the heart to urge him to take 
such a step. His sojourn at Nantouillet, ho^e’ier, w/is 
becoming too dangerous. Paris — that attractive and gigantic 
hiding-place, \rith its inextricable labyrinth of tortuous 
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streets, swarming ’with people, and its six-storied houses 
where you live unknown to your neighbours — ^^vas quite near ; 
Paris, where you are unfindable through the mere fact of 
mingling with the crowd. Besides, Victoire had found a 
safe I'etreat for her husband at the house of one of her friends, 
Citoj^’enne Aii:aud, in the Rue Poupee, a 'naiTow passage 
joining the Rue de la Harpe and the Rue Hautefeuille. The 
Count made up his mind, passed through the city gate, 
and took refuge in the chosen hiding-place,^ 

This game of hide and seek made up the life of many a 
man during the three concluding years of the Directory, So 
many iviigres — snobs when they left the country — had 
retvmied, i*agging their broken wings beliind them, that the 
overworked police had lost all method in their operations. 
It was often chance that delivered one of these proscripts 
into their hands, whereupon he was immediately brought 
before a military commission and shot at Grenelle. But 
the othem hardly troubled their heads about it. Just as 
people imagine during an epidemic that they are refractory 
to disease, these outlaws were under the delusion that they 
would never have the ill luck to be caught. Villii'ouet — or 
rather Citizen Gu&ier — in particular, had so strong a faitli 
in his wifeh skill and daring that he feared no dangei', 
convinced as he was that, should the occasion present itself, 
“she would get out of the difficulty/’ He crossed Paris 
daily to \dsit her, and the landlady of the house, Citoyenne 
Corpet, was somewhat smprised to see the little lady who 
had formerly been so modest regularly w^elcome her faithful 
visitor. The count spent the whole day in the Rue Marceau, 
taking his meals there and only returning to the Rue Poupee 
at night. He gave lessons to Charlemagne, who had been 
told to show^ the gi'eatest prudence. Never was he to call 
his tutor by any other name than “ Monsieur Guenier,^ and 
when the count — forgetful, like all people who are over- 

1 “ He occupied a bedroom in the house of one of my friends, MmeX 
Artaud, at No. 6, Rue Poup4e, in the Faubourg Samt-Germain, uhilstu 
lived at the Maison d^Onent, in the Rue de Rohan, near the Place d 
Carrousel.” 

Mme. de la Villirouet afterwards lived, for some time, in the Rue de 
JMalte, at the liouse of a restauraut-keeper named Goison, 
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confident — splayed bis role imperfectly, the cMd did not fail 
to remark : “ Eeally, Monsieur Guenier, you are verv 
iropradeaL If anyone bsd heard you, you trould hare been 
shot.” 

Danger is a sort of idol — -srhen you gro^ famOiar rrith it. 
beh'ef vanishes. Little suspecting that for six vreeks past he 
had been shado'.red. Citizen Guenier visited 3Irae. de la 
\ illirouet daily for more than a year. The police had 
received a denunciation from LambaUa On January lltb, 
1799, at the moment that \lctoire rras sitting dorm to 
table rvith her son and guest, there rras a knock at the door. 
The maid-servant Gothon ansrrered the call. Live men 
stood on the staircase:, four of them armed. The fifth 
advanced, and ivith a polite salute drerr from the pocket of 
his box-coat the end of a police commissary's scarf, Victoire 
trembled so violently that her knees knocked together. As 
to Guenier, he pat on a good countenance, presented his 
carfe de .fureti. a forgery- and replied to the questions of the 
commissary, ivho- after seizing certain papers that rvere 
Ling on the mantelpiece, requested the tvro prisoners to 
foUov him, Bet'veen the four soldiers, rrith fixc-d bayonets, 
they set out on foot for the Prefecture of Pohce, !Mme. 
de la Mllirouet leaning on Guenier s arm. Profiting by the 
noise of a passing vehicle, she rvhispered in his ear a final 
recommendation ‘*to deny evervihinu.** Hardlv had thev 

* X w ^ «• 

reaxfhed the central bureau ^rben they vrere sepsrzted^ and 
poor Victoire, did not dare to kis.> her husband, ‘Jrhoiii 
she vrould doubtless never fee again, tras tbrovm into that 
hell upon earth — the DcpoL 

Hovr different from the provincial prison of Lamballe ! On 
passing through the formidable iron door, a fetid and 
asph^-xiating odour — that of caged vild beasts — seized one by 
the throat Fifty hovrling, sordid, and ragged vizens 
there — an ignoble band e^diibiting every form of infaniy. 
Surrounding the nerrcomer, they fell to kir^sing her and 
sinmng obscene songs in a strange slang- Squatting on Uie 
narro'fr bed %vhich vas pointed out for her ^vere four ^vornen 
pla’,'in2' carch* . . . Ni^ht came and v.nth it bornble 
nightmare:', Tne bedclothes vere black and ftiff ^villj filth. 
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yet it was necessary to undresss and lie by the side of a 
cornpanion debased by debauchery and vice. At ten o^’clock 
there v^as a temble noise — the signal to put out all lights, 
given by dragging a piece of iron across the prison bars. 
Monsieur Saint-Denys, the jailer, then appeared and made 
his round accompanied by two enoimous bulldogs. 

That gi'eat trial, the examination, came next day. Poor 
Victoire was obliged to confess — not without blushing — ^that 
her husband had long since emigrated far from France, but 
where she did not know. She had made Guenieris acquaint- 
ance in Paris but she was ignorant as to Avhere he 
lived. He had become her fi'iend and came to see her daily. 

Has he slept at 3^our house ? ” was asked. Never ! never ! ’’ 
she replied. And, in spite of her energy, she felt her honest 
heai't swell, as she thought of what she was accusing herself, 
and bm’st into tears. On retuiming to the Depot her unique 
idea was to get a letter to her husband. But to do so it was 
necessaiy to paj^, and she was witliout money. In retmn for 
a few pence her companions despoiled her. She was x'eady to 
sell them her black velvet hat and her false curls, but it was 
her rings they coveted. And what brutal questions they put 
to her ! Was it your lover whom they aiTested yesterday 
with you?” — “No, it was not my lover.” — “ Youi' husband, 
then ? ” — “ No, nor my husband ; it was a gentleman who 
was at my house.” Obscene laughter gi'eeted her response. 

On the third day, as Guenier was being taken back to his 
cell after an examination, she caught sight of him at the 
other side of a gate. Calling to him, she ran forward — to 
hear his announcement that he had confessed everything and 
that there Avas no further need to lie. “ I Avould rather die 

^ Q. — What are your relations with Citizen Guenier ? 

A. — Those of friendship. 

— Hoav long have you knovoi him ? 

A, — One 5 ear. 

Q.— How did you get to know him ? 

A, — Through one of those chances which are common in society. My 
society appeared to please him, so he asked permission to come to see me, 
and I granted it. 

Q.— ^Vhere does he live ? 

A. — I do not know. 

Q. — Your ignorance is not natural. 

A, — It is quite natural, for it is the men who call upon the women, not 
the women, as far as I know, who call upon the men. 
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than leave my wife/' he had told the police. On hearing this, 
and at the painful thought that all was now finished, that he 
was irretrievably lost, Victoire fainted. 

From this time they benefited by the tragic favours 
accorded the condemned. M, Saint-Denys, the jailer, 
authorised them to spend the day together in the one room of 
which his lodging was composed. There had even been put 
up for her a folding-bed at the foot of that on Avhich 
M. Saint-Denys, his wife, and cliildren — not to speak of the 
terrible dogs, which howled at the slightest noise — slept 
pell mell. In this hovel, grey with dust, a red-hot stove burnt 
day and night. Victoire was hoarse through it for more 
than a year. The only furniture in the room consisted of 
absolutely indispensable articles. Meals were taken sitting on 
the beds, with knees for a table. In the morning Mme. 
Saint-Denys went to buy provisions, and during her absence 
the Comtesse de la Villirouet sold spirits to the women in the 
Depot, handing the patronne on her return as many pence as 
she had served petits verves. Before supper she played 
dominoes wth M. Saint-Denys for a bottle of cider, which 
she habitually lost. When by accident she Avon,, M. Saint- 
Denys drank the bottle nevertheless, and neglected to pay for 
it. They baked potatoes on the stove, and feasted on tliem 
en famille. 'When Villirouet had made his Avife’s bed and 
tidied up the room — for M. Saint-Denys Avas too grand a 
person to condescend to menial duties — he Avas taken back to 
his cell for the night. Victoire liked this paradoxical life.^ 
One of her maxims Avas that politeness and goodness Avere tAvo 
keys Avith Avhich to open hearts. To them she added that 
maiwellous talisman — her untirable good humour. She Avell 
kncAA', moreover, tliat she Avould regret these days, and that 
soon she Avould be a AAudoAV. Villirouet, Avho Avas also resigned 
to his lot, enjoyed this precarious happiness. Perhaps he 

^ ** For my part, I never ate witli more appetite or slept better than in 
tlio office of the D6p0t. As regards sleep, it is true that my duties 
fatigued me so much that repose became as cas}' as it M’as necessary. 
Going to bed at ten o’clock at night, I slept until six in tlic inorning, and 
so soundly tliat Saint-Denys sometimes said: ‘It is impossible that that 
woman is guilt}", for otherwise surely she would not sleep so well.’ Small 
though the room was, I walked from end to end daily and for about an 
hour, exorcise being absolutel}" necessary to me.” 
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was convinced that his wife would yet find a means of getting 
him out of this critical situation. 

Husband and wife had to separate after a month. Citoy- 
enne Villirouet was liberated ; the prescript was taken to the 
Abba3^e prison awaiting his appearance before the military 
commission. The critical hour was drawing neai\ These 
special tribunals had tlie reputation of being as pitiless as 
an execution platoon.'’’ Avas to be done ? First of all, 

find a counsel. Victoire had tlie addi'esses of several : 
Chauveau-Lagarde, Cotelle, and others equally cleA^er. But 
she put off communicating Avith them. One morning, AAben 
still in bed, the idea came to her to Avrite to the judges 
to implore their pity. Write ? No ; they Av^ould not read 
her letter. Suppose she Avent to see them ? Alas, they Avere 
soldiei's, and she feared they Avould not receive her. If they 
did, she Avould be sIioato to the door at the A^erj^ fimt Avord, 
before she had been able to plead her husband’s cause. . . . 
Plead for him ? Ah ! that Avas an inspiration ! Yes ; she 
Avould plead, she hei'self Avould plead before the Tribunal. 
And immediatel}^ she began to sti'ide about her room, begin- 
ning her speech. As soon as the hour permitted, she 
hastened to the Abbaye to inform her husband of her 
project. Ever confident in his good fairy’s poAver, he 
approved of it. “ I prefer you to any adA^ocate,” he said, 
and if you have the courage to plead my cause I am 
saA^ed!” Returning home, she began to Avrite her speech. 
But Avould she be allowed, she asked herself, to deliver it ? 
It AA^as necessaiy to obtain the authorisation of the Reporter 
to the Commission. She made inquiries, and found that this 
official Av^as a young officer of tliirtj^-tAvo years, Captain 
Viv^enot. Calling upon him, she found he Avas an extremely 
cold, impenetrable man, and that he appeared surprised at 
her application. What you ask, madame,” he said, is 
contraiy to custom.” ^^But it is not contraiy to the laAv,” 
she replied. “ I have ever done for my husband Avhat my 
heart and dut)^ inspired. To-day he is accused, so I defend 
him. That seems to me quite simple.” The officer boAved, 
and conceded that *^as far as he was concerned he saAV 
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no objection.” Another visit was paid to General CathoUe, 
the President of the Tribunal, who lived at the Ecole 
Militaire. When Victoire showed indignation at the cruelty 
of the laws of Fructidor — “ bloody laws, worthy of the reign 
of Robespierre ” — the general icily replied, “ It is not for ns 
to appreciate them, but to apply them.” She had to 
experience other and crueller emotions than that. She used 
to return home from the Abbaye, where she went daily, in a 
state of terror. Three of her husband’s companions in 
captivity, three entires like himself, had appeared beforc the 
Tribunal ; all had been condemned to death ; and she saw 
them set out for the Plain of Grenelle. . . . Her best friends 
charitably tried to dissuade her from her project. "iVhat was 
the good, they asked, of having any illusions.^ Villirouet 
was hopelessly lost, so why compromise and make a spectacle 
of herself.'' Victoire, however, heroically persisted. She 
worked at the Archives, consulting the Bulletin des lots ^ and 
the messages of the Directory ; and she visited the Chatelet, 
where the commission sat, in order to be present at one of 
the sittings and familiarise herself %vith the appearance of the 
room and the court etiquette. When the fatal day at last 
arrived she was worn out with fatigue and fever. 

It was Easter-eve — March 23rd. The trial was to begin 
at half-past eleven. Victoire rose at six o’clock ; and at eight 
was at the Abbaye to embrace her husband and fortify 
liis courage, at the risk of weakening her own. Returning 
home, she made her toilet. She put on a white crepe 
cap and a dimity dress with ample sleeves, dra^rn in at 
the waist by a flowing muslin scarf. She next ate a plate of 
soup and swallowed an egg to clear her throat, which 
had been hoarse ever since M. Saint-Deny.s’ evening-parties. 

• Mine, tie la Villirouet took the precaution to read her spcccJi to 
Citizen Lebon, a distinguished lawyer of the day. Lebon praised "its 
teno' . 1 ' * ; 'nted out to me that the legal aspect of Uiecasc 

was" ■ '...1 . ’ ' He advised me to read only tlio sentimental 

part, lc.aving the rest to him. Surprised and afllicted by thi.s jiropowl, I 
asked Iiim for a reason. He replied that it was not natural that I, in the 
position I was in and with despair in my soul, could discuss the la^M-’. 

‘ You are wrong, citizen,’ I replied. The Revolution has taught ns to 
reason with calm, tvliilst thinking with force, I will endeavour to give the 
legal part of my speech the impressive eloquence of Fcntiiiicnt, the t'-nti- 
mental part the eliaractcr of the law.’” 
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Finally, she got into a cab mth her friend Mme. Artaud to 
go to the Chatelet, On approaching the Pont au Change 
she caught sight in the distance of the accused, escorted by a 
strong guard, and thought she would faint. 

The court-room was packed. Victoire, with oppressed 
heart and parched throat, reached the seat pointed out 
to her, opposite a table on which were ink, pens, and paper. 
The spectators hustled each other in order to get a better 
view of this little woman in white who was advancing towards 
the prisoner'’s bench. The liabiUih exchanged reflections. 

She looks like a yremih'e coiivnmmante^^ said one Oh ! 
how red her eyes are ! exclaimed another. It is through 
mucli M’^eeping,’’ explained a third. But she had not wept ; 
she was brnming with fever. The moment she feared more 
than any other was that at which a little door through whicli 
the prisoners entered was to open, when her husband would 
appear between guards. Twice did JMme. Artaud, who was 
seated near her, prepare her for the shock by whispering, 
Courage, I hear the soldiers coming ! ’’ Twice did Victoire 
fear that she would faint, that she could no longer stand the 
strain. But she pulled herself together, and as the accused 
still did not airive she had time to recover. 

Here he was at last ! A great uproar followed. Twent}’’ 
soldiei’s accompanied him, two holding him by the arms. 
They made him sit down on a chair, facing the com'fc. He was 
about a yard firom his wife, who could see him in profile. 
He sought her with his e)^es, perceived her, and smiled. 
Then the seven long-moustached judges, in frill uniform and 
mth trailing swords, appeared. Tliey took their seats and 
General CathoUe, the president, ordered silence. 

The examination began. Villirouet replied calmly. Then 
the Reporter read his demands. After this one of the judges 
said to the secretary, This unfortimate man camiot defend 
himself alone. I do not see his counsel."" The secretary 
replied, ivith a gesture towards Victoire, ^^His counsel is 
heie."" '^But vdU she have the necessary strength.?"" 
continued the judge. Alas! she knew not. Her heart was 
beating violently. Full of anxiety, she murmUi’cd a prayer 
and strove to muster her remaining com'age — strove not 
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to think. Suddenly she heard that they ^vere speaking 
about her, ^^^Vho is your counsel?’’ the president asked 
the accused. My wife,” he replied. Then Catholic, in his 
frigid voice, said to her, Have you anything to say ? ” 

Yes,” she responded, rising to her feet ; and, taking up her 
manuscript, she began with the words “ Citizen- Judges,” ^ 

Without apparent emotion she first of all apologised for 
her temeritju Then, coming to the point at issue, she stated 
that her husband had never been an but had remained 

at Orleans, ill, . . . She next entered on the legal aspect of 
the case, discussing laws and dates. Perhaps she held 
peoples’ eyes more than their ears. Silence reigned, as dead 
a silence as though the crowded room had been empty. She 
dared not take her eyes from her papers, fearing to read 
a look of severity or on the judges’ faces. Nor did 

she risk looking at her husband, for fear of breaking down. 
Only towards the conclusion of her speech, after having 
finished the legal pai't, did she dare, for the first time, to raise 
her eyes. . . . Big tears were streaming down the president’s 
cheeks ; his colleagues were all with bent heads like men 
deeply affected” ; and one of them was wiping his eyes with 
his fists. She herself at that moment almost burst into tears, 
but she once more pulled herself together and began her 
peroration : 

“ You are fathers and husbands, and there is not one 
of you who is insensible to the voice of nature. You cannot 
wish that, without any advantage to the country, the best of 
households should be shattered, that the tendcrest bonds 
should be broken, and that children should be orphaned. 
You are just; therefore you cannot wish to sacrifice an 
innocent victim. You know the rights due to misfortune, 
rights as sacred ns those of virtue itself ; and since you linvc 
allowed me to defend him, my husband cannot be 
sacrificed ! ” 

She stopped speaking. Her spcecli had lasted fijrhy-two 
minutes. No cheer or clapping of hands followed. 'J'hc 
painful silence continued. The president himself, with bent 

' Comte dc Bellevue givc*^ the speech in full, in conformity with Mtnc. 
de la Villiroul't’s manuscript. It extends to twelve octavo jnges. 
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head and the muscles of his cheeks twitching with suppi’essed 
emotion, hesitated to speak. At last he mastered himself and 
asked the prisoner if he had anything to add to w^hat had 
been said ? Receiving a reply in the negative, he added, 

“ In that case, you wll return to the Abbaye, such being the 
custom.*” Villirouet then rose, saluted the judges, and, 
turning to his wife, held out his arms. At this the entire 
court gave vent to its feelings. It was perhaps the last time 
that husband and wife would embrace. Were they, indeed, 
to be separated for ever ? Sobbing nervouslj^, she held her 
liusband tightly clasped in her arms. The crowd wept ; even s 
the soldiers, their eyes full of tears, turaed aside. However, 
they led away the prisoner; and the judges retii'ed to 
deliberate. They were absent for half an hour — half an hour 
of anxiety for Victoire. Had she hit the mark F Would the}’' 
acquit him F What should she do if she heard the terrible 
word pronounced She had an idea of raising up the 
people and of once more delivering her speech in the streets. 

. . . Suddenly a voice spoke in her ear the ^vord Ac- 
quitted ! It was that of the secretaiy who preceded the 
judges on their return into court. In a loud voice the presi- 
dent read the judgment : “ Considerant. . . . Considerant 
. . . etc. . . . the prisoner is unanimously acquitted, . , 
Nothing further could be heard amidst the storm of 
triumphal applause, Bravo ! So much the better ! 
shouted the people. At this the genei'al rose and in a 
threatening voice said, This is not a place of amusement ! 

It is not for you to approve or disapprove of our 
decisions, . . But his rough voice ti'embled and he 
frankly added, ‘^I recognise, hoAvever, that this is very 
touching, most calculated to move you.’’' Once more the 
crowed ^vas silent. Victoire was on her feet again addressing 
the judges. “ Believe me, citizens," she said simply, Avhen 
I tell you that my gratitude equals my happiness." 

A rush was at once made tow^ards her. Lost in the crowd, 
she tried to escape its tumultuous ovation ; but now" that the 
sitting was over the people's enthusiasm increased. Disputes 
arosa We carft see her ! " shouted some. You're hiding 
her from view ! " bellowed others ; wfrilst someone proposed 
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“ that she should he placed on a table, so that they could see 
her at their ease.” A working-man, who was standing next 
to her with arras akimbo, kept saying, “ It’s splendid what 
you’ve just done ; yes, it’s splendid ! All ! what a brave 
woman you are ! ” The judges came dovii from the bencii to 
compliment her, and all asked to be allowed to kiss her. 
She remained with them an hour whilst the secretary was 
making a copy of the judgment, and when this was read}' and 
handed to her she went to her carriage. A crowd was 
waiting to cheer her on the quay-side ; many of the people 
followed her to the Abbaye, and on anlving there .she found 
that all the inhabitants of the quarter had a.ssembled on the 
little square in front of the prison. IVhen, radiant with 
delight, she appeared on her husband’s arm, a great cry of 
joy arose. “ There they are, together ! I^^lat a picture of 
happiness ! Long may you live ! Long may you be happy !” 
The same crowd ivould have hooted them had they passed 
together on a tumbril ! 

Tliey dined at Mme. Artaud’s, in the Rue Poupee. 
Victoire was worn out with fatigue, and voiceless. In the 
evening, weeping ivith joy, she walked with her husband in 
the direction of the Rue Marceau. It was the first time that, 
without fear of spies, she had passed on his arm through the 
streets of Paris. “Mon ami,"” she said to liim wlien tliey 
were alone, “ I can die now, for I have knomi what it is to be 
happy ! ” 

At davTi on the follomng da}-, Ea.ster Sunday, a deputa- 
tion of women from the Markets called upon her. One of 
them took Victoire in her arms, raised her from the ground, 
kissed her on each cheek, and passed her on to the others. 
They then presented her with a bouquet, with the follom'ng 
complimentary' w'ords, “ Ma hdlc nmie, here are some flowers 
that are as natural as your lieart.” MHiilst touching glasses 
with them, Mme. de la Vilh’rouet thought of the “stocking- 
knitters” of former day.s. . . . As .she was congratulating hcr- 
.self on having .such judges as .she had had, one talkative old 
woman muttered, “ Tlie judges ! Don’t mention them ! Hiey 
have condemned men who were quite as innocent ns your 
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liusband ! This visit was the first of many others. During 
a decade the little Breton lady was the idol of Paris. The 
newspapers published an account of her deeds ; ^ she was sung 
in verse and in song ; and Citoyenne Bonaparte invited her 
to luncheon. 

Victoire was not intoxicated hy success. From the day on 
which she saved her husband we hear her spoken of no longer. 
She died at Lamballe on July ISth, ISIS,- at the age of forty- 
six. M. de la Villirouet survived her thirty-two years. At the 
time of the Restoration he received the Cross of Saint-Louis, 
Avliich he had doubtless merited by his personal services, but 
also because he owed his life and liberty to the energy and 
courage of his vdfe, of glorious memoiy.’’^ 

This was certainly the only cross that was ever awarded 
for conjugal love."’ 

1 One of the articles is as follows : — ‘‘ It was reserved for our century to 
see a woman unite the vehemence of a practised orator to the sweet 
affections of a wife. Citoyenne Yilliroyt (sfc) has just enhanced the 
already seductive charms of her sex by this new title to glory. On the .Ird 
of Germinal her husband was accused, before the military commission 
sitting at the former Chiltelet, of being an ^migrS, She it was who 
pleaded for him, and with such force and feeling that, besides obtaining his 
liberation, the president had every difficulty in the world in restraining the 
spectators’ deep emotion and applause.” 

" She was buried in the Lamballe cemetei 3 \ On her tomb is the 
following inscription : — “Ci git, Marie Victoire de Lambilly, dame de la 
Villirouet, n^e le 27 Avril 1767, morte le 12 Juillet 1813. Sa famille en 
pleurs lui a 41ev6 ce modeste monument, faible tribut de ses regrets et de 
son amour. . . . Exemple du plus heroTque devouement, son courage et 
son Eloquence sauvferent les jours de son man. . . 
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The flat where Mme. Roland and her husband settled 
do^TO in January 1793, on their leaving the IMinistry, 
on the second floor of a house in the Rue de la Ilarpe, 
opposite the Church of Saint-Come. The building which 
had an exit into the Rue des Ma^ons-Sorbonne was a large 
one. Their little Jipartment looked on to the courtyard ; 
its rental was 450 livres ; and the tenants had signed a lease 
for six years, dating from Easter 1792. A six years’ lease at 
such a time ! 

The somewhat cramped rooms were tastefully furnished. 
In the drawing-room ^^erc arm-chairs and bcrgbxs, upholstered 
in Utrecht velvet, sun’ounding an Erard pianoforte, then 
a still little known instrument. The wdndow^s w^ere covered 
w ith checked wdiite and yellow^ cotton curtains, in front of which 
w’cre draped other larger curtains in yellow^ tafictas. The 
bedroom was furnished in exactly the same style but in 
Iflue ; there w ere the same herghrs and the same little 
checked curtains.^ 

The Rolands had twn ser\ants: a valet de chambre named 
Louis Lecoq and an honest Ricardian of about thirty-four, 
Marguerite Fleury. Flcuiy — it was by her sumame that the 
family called her — canned out the duties oifcmmc de chmnhrc^ 
cook, and confidential maid. She had been thirteen yeai*s in 
Mme, Roland’s sennee, had been present at her daiigliter’s 
birth, and followed lier wherever she went. Little liudora 
was over eleven years old when her parents went to li\e 
in the Rue de la Ihir{)e. She was placed under the care of a 

' Archtics of tJic Sfijir. Domainc?: 12I-.W11. 
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governess^ Mile, Mignot, whom Roland, however, soon 
afterwards dismissed,^ 

Long were the hours and dreary was existence, during 
the early months of 1793, in this poor little flat, — ^poor, that 
is, compared to the fine Ministry of the Interior which they 
had just left. Since their fall the}’^ had been left almost 
entirely to themselves. To declare, a year before, that you 
were a friend of Roland was equivalent to classing youi’self 
with enthusiasts ; now — such progress had the Revolution 
made — it was an act of incivism, and you ran the risk of 
proscription. A few intimate friends, however, still had the 
courage to cross his threshold : Bose, a friend of twelve yeai's’ 
standing and the most faithful, Brissot, Louvet, and Buzot. 
The Rolands knew, moreover, that they were threatened, and 
their great desire vas to retire to their Clos estate, in the 
Beaujolais, where formerly, ^rin a rustic and rather wild 
reti'eat,**^ the}^ had lived a few years which then appeared 
to be monotonous, but which now seemed full of sweetness. 
But how were they to leave Paris ? Was not Roland a sort 
of hostage ? His papers had already been seized on the 
night of March 31st. Now he was in daily fear; and on 
cei'tain occasions the danger seemed so imminent that he 
sought an exile for his nife and child in the suburbs, — 
it is believed at Cliampigny. 

Nor was this the least of his troubles. Mme. Roland 
loved Buzot with an impetuosit}' worthy of her heroic soul. 
She had struggled and the conflict had been fierce. When 
a ^\oman possesses both love and virtue,*” says La Roche- 
foucauld, how much she is to be pitied ! Mme. Roland 
had nobly disclosed this chaste passion to her aged husband, 
and had confessed that she no longer felt for him an 3 i:hing 
more than the feelings of a sensitive daughter for a virtuous 
father.*^ The unfortunate man, who adored her, was tortured 
vltli jealous}", yet was bound to bow his head. TiHiat could 
he say? Of what could he reproach a woman of this stamp, 
guilty only of loving? MTiat possible issue va.s there to 
this family drama ? Take her away to a place of refuge 

^ iMircs dc Jdadamc I^o^and» published by Claude Perroud, Hector of 
the TJniversitv of Toulouse. VoL ii. Appendix T. 
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far from Paris? But flight meant self-denunciation; it 
meant immediate arrest and the scaffold. Give her her 
freedom and disappear? It is said that Roland resolved 
on this ; but lie loved her so much that his heart failed him : 
he could not resign himself to the idea of parting. 

No story is better knorni than this ; but none is more 
tragic, and one wonders what the evenings of husband and 
wife must have been during that spring of 1793 as they sal 
in the blue bedroom of the Rue de la Harpe, with the 
windows, looking on to the quiet courtyard, open: .slie, 
dreaming of the other; he, watching her, his sou) torn to 
shreds *, full of love, rage, esteem, and admiration for the 
woman who so loyally was breaking his heart. IVhen silence 
reigned, how ominous it must have seemed ; what confidences 
they must have exchanged when they spoke ! And thus they 
reached the point of wishing that one of the sentries whom 
they could hear pacing the street in the distance would 
.stop at their door, break into the house, and drag them 
away. 

One day, the 31st of May, it happened. Since morning, 
Paris had been croaded with armed troops* directing their 
steps towards the Convention. But one cannot relate, after 
Madame Roland, the incidents of that famous day : her 
journey in a cab to the A.ssembly, her vain attempts to enter, 
and her return home, where the door-keeper, Ix'xmarre, 
whispered to her that Roland, after having taken refuge in 
the flat of M. Cauchoix, the landlord, at the bottom of the 
courtyard, had slipped out through the Rue des Ma^’ons door. 
Tlien came her journey through Paris in search of lier hus- 
band, whom she doubtless discovered at Bosc’.s, in the Rue de.s 
Prouvaires; her frc.sh attempt to enter the Convention, her 
rctm-n, jolting through the streets, and her tjyiical anecdote 
relating to the cabman, whose only thought, on that day of 
agitation, wfis for a poor lost dog which persisted in following 
his cab. Finally, there was her return to the Rue de la Ilarpe, 
her arrest during the night, and her inimediale imprisoritncnl 
at the Abbaye.* MTiat a feeling of joy there must haxc been 
in her heart nhen .she i’e<’di^ed tliat, without fear of snccuinb- 

’ ‘ MOnoirej' d'. M'tdnin'. 
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ing to it, she could unreservedly express her love, since, between 
her and the man she loved, thei'e was exile and the bars of a 
prison ! In those passionate letters which, by some unknovm 
means, she got to Buzot, then in hiding at Caen, she refers to 
her husband, news of whom she had succeeded in obtaining. 
So as not to discoxu’age the man the most beloved by the 
most loving woman,’’ ^ she led Buzot to hope that perhaps at 
an early date she would be fi’ee. What a relief it would be 
to be delivered from the tormenting constraint of life in 
common with her husband — fi’om marital obligations ! 

Thanks be to heaven,” she wote, “ for having substituted 
my present chains for those I formerly wore. . . . How I cherish 
these ii'ons which leave me fi'ee to love you wholly, to think 
of you ceaselessly.”^ 

Roland, saved by Bose, wandered about for twenty days 
before finding a place of refuge. 

Bose was a tender-hearted man,^ He also was slightly in 
love with Madame Roland, and knovang that he could not 
hope to see it retm’ned he had long since decided to be simply 
the most devoted and faithfiil of friends. He consoled himself 
by botanising. 'Wlienever he had a half-day to spare he took 
the Montmorency conveyance and, with vasculum slung over 
his shouldei’, wandered into the forest to collect plants. His 
friend Bancal, the member of the Convention — another inti- 
mate friend and suitor of Madame Roland — ^liad bought there, 
at the beginning of the Revolution, a sort of hermitage, hidden 
in the forest, called the Priory of Sainte-Radegonde, and 
which he placed at Bose’s disposal. It consisted of a garden 
of seven arpents^^ an ancient chapel with a steeple, and a small 
house, with a room and a cellar on the groimd floor and two 
bedi’ooms on the first floor. Thus, almost, the Hermitage of 
Sainte-Radegonde still remains. On Sundays Bose used to 
leave the Rue des Prouvaires for this solitaiy sjDot and spend 

^ Letter dated August 31st, 1793. Pen cud’s edition, vol. ii., p. 507. 

2 Letter dated July 7th, 1793. Perroud’s edition^ vol, ii., p. 500. 

^ M. Claude Perroud has written on Bose an article that is final. See 
his Lettre^ de Madame Roland, vol. ii , Appendix K. It is from that 
chapter of tho remarkable work of the Rector of the Toulouse University’ 
that I have borrowed the above facts. 

* An old French land- measure varying in different pro^dnees from 
3 roods to 2 acres. — Translator, 
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the day there searching for plants amongst the under- 
wood.^ / 

As soon as he heai'd of his friend’s arrest, on June 1st, lie 
hastened to the Rue de la Haipe and found the household in 
great alarm; the good-natured Fleuiy in teal’s, and little 
Eudora in despair. Taking the child, he placed her under 
the charge of the wife of a deputy, IVIme. Creuse-Latouche, 
who occupied, in the Rue Hautefeuille, ail ancient house known 
as the Malson dcs troi^ tourdlcsr He then returned home, 
where Roland was anxiousl}^ awaiting him. On June 2nd, 
whilst an army of eighty thousand patriots was blockading the 
Convention, whilst the tocsin was being sounded and soldiers 
were scouring the streets, Bose succeeded in passing the city 
gate with the prescript and in reaching Saiiite-Radegonde, 
where the ex-minister remained in hiding for twelve days. 

A longer sojourn could not be thought of. How could 
an isolated house that was almost always closed be sup])Iied 
irith provisions without arousing suspicion ? Bose, who had 
contrived to cany on his back to Madame Roland a basketful of 
flowers from the Hermitage, hit on the idea of taking the 
ex-minister to Rouen, where he knew of a safe hiding-place. 
The journey lasted six days, but how it was made is unknown. 
All we knoiv is that, from June 20th, Roland was in such a 
place of retreat at Rouen that nobody could suspect he was 
there. 

Before his niamage he had lived several yeai-s in Normandy 
and had fallen passionately in love with a young girl of 
Rouen, Mile. Malortie, who had since died. He had kept 
up relations with this young lady’s two sistei*s, who lived very 
quietly in the Rue aux Oui*s.^ 

Miles. Malortie were no longer young in 1703. Sensible 
and pious, but without bigotry, they had taken part until 
1790 in the management of the finances of the chaj)ter of the 
Cathedral, of which their father had been receiver-general. 
They were not well-to-do, and in order to make ends meet it 

^ lientc (h rhiffoire dr 1900. Un Oirondin htrhon'^nnt, by 

Aug. Roy. . r . 

* hoii®e» which was curioti.n from fovcral point*t yi^'W, 

recently pulled down. See La rvt tuffc^ hy litnri IJaillere. 

5 dc Madame I*oland, Perroud’B edition, vol. ii., Appendix l>. 
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was even necessaiy for them to do sewing. These good- 
natui'ed women, doubtless consulted by Bose, com^ageously 
opened their "door to Roland. 

Imtated by inaction and tortui'ed by recollections, his life 
there was a five months*’ nightmare, everj^ hour quickening 
his anguish. All his politick fi'iends were either proscribed 
or dead ; his dream of liberty and justice had vanished ; 
he was in despair at seeing the revolution which he had 
so ardently desired, and which he had served with so much 
abnegation, end in anarchy and blood. But nothing was 
so bitter to this shattered, doleful, and suspicious old man 
as his jealousy, haunted as he was by the image of his 
wife whose love, at the height of its passion, went out to 
another, — to a man v^ho, not yet thii’tj^-three, was active 
and com’ageous. With the pitiless cruelty of indifference, 
she made no attempt to hide her feelings. He knew that 
to her and the man she loved he was ^Hhe old uncle,**’ 
such being the name by which slie referred to him in her 
letters to Buzot,^ and which he conjectured were as ardent 
as their young heaii:s3 ^ eloquent as love itself. So, in 
his anger, he decided to hold his rival up to the people’s 
execration by means of “ a poisoned document,’’ and foxihwith 
set to work on this savage, splenetic, and detestable task, 
which, however, brought relief to his soitow. . . But even 
tliis revenge Avas refused him. IMadame Roland, hearing of 
Avhat he was doing, showed displeasure, and the AATetched 
man — vanquished — destroyed the manuscript. Triumphant^, 
she immediately infonned Buzot of the good hcaa’s. “ Le vieil 
onclc^'' she Avrote, “ is hombly depressed ; he declines in a 
terrible manner. Sophie (herself) has got him to burn the 
testament of Avhich you knoAv, and AA’hich, on your account, so 
affected her. It A\\as not an easy undertaking, but, as she 
demanded it, he made this last sacrifice. ...*”- 

From this time the proscript entered upon a period of 
teirible inactivity. He no longer AATote and he neA*er AV'ent 
out. ’l^^lat disclosures did he make to his tAvo old friends ? 

^ See, in particular, the letter 'written at Sainte-Pria^ie, on August 3Ist, 
1793. Ferroud’s edition, aoI. n., p. o07. 

- Letters of August 31 st, 1793 
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What reproaches did he utter r I cannot say. But “ he 
found that life ■^vas torture, and such he made it to tho«e 
around him. ’ \ et he did not wish to die. for, however 

%\Tetched his existence might be, it was an obstacle to his 
rival s happiness. Through desire for vengeance and in a 
spirit of despair and hatred he persisted in linng. 

On November lOtb, — a Sunday afternoon, — he heard that 
his -wife, who had been brought before the revolutionarj- 
tribunal two days before, in the morning, had been 
condemned to death. How was the news brought to him ? 
Doubtless through the same mysterious chamiel that had 
served to keep up relations ^nth Paris during the past five 
months ; but perhaps simply by some Parisian newspaper 
printed on the evening of the 8th and distributed in Rouen 
on the morning of the 10th. 

Roland did not concern himself. A consultation was 
immediate!}* held inth iMUes. iMalortie with the object of 
deciding what he was to do.^ He was now quite ready to die, 
but undecided as to the form his death should take. How, 
he asked, could he make it useful to the Republic ? One 
plan particularly took his fanc^* : that of setting out for Paris, 
striung to reach it without being detected, slipping into the 
Convention, suddenly appearing, some fine day, in the tribune 
to put the debased Assembly to shame, and, then, perishing 
under the same knife that had just guillotined his wife. But 
to deliver himself up in this manner would ruin Eudora, .since 
the property of the condemned was confiscated by the nation. 
Tliis idea was therefore rejected and suicide decided uj)on. 
The question remained : \Wiere was he to die ? — Far from 
Rouen, .so as not to compromise the friends vho had prorided 
him with an asylum. How was he to kill himself.'' And 
when ? — As soon as possible. 

Terrif}*ing mu^t it have been to hear these two old maids 
speaking of siich things to this poor man, to whoiri they verv, 
however, greatly attached, but v.hom they knew was yo 

• “ With cxtr.iordinary couna"'.' iw Iiohl r. roii'nlUitioii v. itli lii-' fri'" 1 ■ 
Chinjpaeiicau?c relate’*' it, in a 

fonn, but I recruni it its c-'-'-ntiall}' torntt. ’ I'‘TroU'l, Ai)i>''ij(Jii IK 
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MTetclied tliat the)’’ could not find a woi’d to dissuade him 
from his project. At night-fall he gi*avely and deliberately 
bm’nt his letters ; and, -s^dth his friends looking on, sat down 
to ^mte. He va'ote for a quaider of an hour, folded the 
paper, and put it in his pocket; then rose, put on his 
overcoat, — a long ft*ock coat made of coarse beige fetian, and 
took a stick which Bose had given liim some months before. 
This stick was oniamented mth a brass knob, and by touching 
a spring di’^^ded into tAvo imequal parts, in each of Avhich was 
fixed an eighteen inch blade. These Aveapons, AAhen the stick 
AA^as closed, slipped conjointly into tAAn sheaths in juxtaposition.^ 
Roland prepared to leave the house. It is difficult to 
imagine the looks that AA^ere exchanged at that moment, the 
last Avnrds of recommendation that AA^ere spoken, the A’ain but 
very natural objections that perhaps AA'ere made, — objections 
based on the bad AA^eather, the fatigue he AA’ould feel, and the 
uncertainty of finding a place to eat. Then, at six o'^clock, 
AA'hen the daikness had gathered in, came fareAA*ells and 
departure, the sound of feet descending the staircase, the 
closing of a door, and silence . . . Knally, there AA’as the 
solitude of the tAA^o old maids, the CA^ening passed under the 
light ofr the lamp, Avhilst the rain beat against the AV’indoAv- 
panes, and they tliought, AAitli a shiver, of the dead man aa^o 
but a short time before had been Avitli them. 

Tlie proscript ti’amped through the muddy streets. For 
tlie fii'st time for fiA^e months he breathed in the open air and 
I'ubbed shoulders Avnth his felloAv men. It does not appear 
that anyone noticed this tragic old man AA’ith quakei*- 
like face, flat AAdiite hair, long grey coat, breeches and 
black stockings, AA^alking through the moonless night.- He 

A This stick is in the Ronen Mnseuni, in the room devoted to Prench 
arms. The catalogue contains the folloAAdng indication of its origin : 

Roland de la Plati^re*s dagger-stick, and with Avhich he committed 
suicide on November lOtli, ifQS, on the territory of the Commune of 
Radepont or Bourg-Bandouin (Eure). This object, which was preserved 
M. Mauclir^tien, juge de paix at Pont-Saint-Pierre, who drew up the 
report relating to the removal of the hodA% AA^as made over by his son, 
Mauohretien, 153, Rue des Charrettes, Rouen.” 

2 Roland wore on that evening “a rough fustian coat, a waistcoat the 
front of which was made of the same material, a fine linen shirt, a pair of 
black cloth breeches, black silk stockings, and a pair of shoes fa«;tened 
with black sillc laces.” — Report on the remoA'al of the hotly copied from 
the Radepont registers for 1793. 
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^vandered into the .street? iurroanding the Catbt-<]m]. rc'aehtti 
the quay, fol}o>red the old Cours Dauphin, and }>ec:an to 
mount the steep hill of Safntc-Catherine. The v-ind 
•violent and the rain fell in a la-hing dovvnpour. The road, 
doubtles-j, -was deserted, Moreover, the wain road to Pari' 
which Roland was following did not then, a.' now. pa--; 
through the village> of Blo'seville, Mfenil-Esnard. Saint- 
Pierre de FranquerilJe, and Boos. Bending a little to the 
left, it pas-'Crl the hamlets of Mouchel, Lefaiis, and the 
Bergerie farm. Tlii' ancient way did not touch the new 
road until La Lande was r&ached, half an hour before 
reaching Bourg-Baudouiri. 

It mast have been about ten o'clock at night when Roland 
reached La Lande — three long league- from Rouen, Tired 
and depressed — as he is .diowm in his wifeV correspondence, 
and unaccustomed to walking, he advancer] along tlie wet. 
slippera* road with difncailty — ‘daggered almost under the 
squalls, of wind. And what thoughts esevarted him ! lb’s 
dearly beloved wife, bound with cord.s : her beautiful broni 
hair cut by the rough hands of the evecutioner'.s asri-tant : 
her frCsh white neck impri-oned by the brutal guillotine am! 
severed amid.st a tcarible spla-hing of blood. MTiat was he 
going to dor And where was hi.s daughter.^ "Who Itad 
undertaken to tell her of her mother's death .' MTo, in two 
day.'* time, would tell her of that of her old father' And 
this nightmare follower! him. Mdiy not end it, once and for 
all He had already, during his long journey, ‘■een many 
spot' along tlie roadside which he had doubtless s.aid were 
suitable for what he harl to do. But he put it off and 
crjntinued to advance. 

Mlien Li Lande was pa-'-ed, he walkerl for a quarter of an 
hour and reacherl some hoa-es on his left — -the ortrc-iiiity of 
the village of Me-'nil-llaoul. On the other side wa- a woeyf. 
the first he had met since leaving Rouen — a v.oo'I in which, 
th.at stormy night, the wind howled with rage. A quarter of 
an hour later, at a tunjing in the road, he taught .-ighl of a 
covered jnth leading into the under-'.eyyL Hii- ‘ini-ttr sj>o*.. 
tljis dark ave-nue, made him decide. He h-u the- roid arid 
entercsl it. 

JfH 




tut: ciiatitvu i>i: cocqui:tot, whkre Roland’s p.ody was tatci:n. 
{Fiom a photoguqih Oy M. Li on P. Auhey.) 
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It was a road leading to the Chateau de Cocquctol, be- 
longing to Citizen Normand and situated within the Commune 
of ]^depont. The spot was little frequented, for it was not 
until late the next morning that a passer-by saw the body, 
face upwards, some thirty to foii:y yards from the main road. 
It was not until one o’clock that thejiige de paix of Pont- 
Saint-Pien'e was infonned. He proceeded to Coequetot, ac- 
companied by his clerk, the Mayor of Radepont, and a 
surgeon. The last-named examined the body and found that 
deatli had been caused by tM^o dagger wounds in the lefi side. 
In one of them the weapon was still sticking, and at such a 
depth that it touched the dorsal vertebrae in which it was 
firmly fixed.” The body was undressed, and whilst tlie 
doctor continued his examination, the juge de paix searched 
the pockets of the deceased’s great-coat. In them he found two 
car/c-s de section and a few papers, including the address of 
Miles. iMalortie, Rue aux Ours, at Rouen,” and the famous 
letter the text of which, now to be seen in a glass case in the 
museum at the National Archives, has been so often quoted : 

‘‘T\Tioever mav find me lying here, respect my remains — 
those of a man who died as he lived, %drtuoas and honest. 

“A day viU come — and it is not far off — when you Vrill 
have to pass a terrible judgment. Await that day. You 
vill then be able to act with a full knowledge of the matter 
and will recognise the justice of this warning. 

^^ilay my country, finally, abhor so many crime') and 
return to humane and social feelings. 

X 3L RoLA^n^ 


On another fold of the letter were the wonL : — 


“ Not fear, but indignation. 

“ I lea\ e m v place of retreat on hearing that my i Jj ry^ 

guillotined : I do not desire to remain any longer on an 
burdened with crimes 


On learning, in ihi- manner, that the nricrde ^ a n ; 
worthv manrthe ilayor of Radepont -ent a me 
Legendre, the mcabi of the Conventfon- — ta- 
Rouen on a misrioiL Averting hi- am*iaL t/Kj 
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inventories, they give ns some idea of what the young girfs 
feelings must have been on entering that apartment, full of 
relics of her parents. Her mother’s summer dresses Avere 
still hanging in the Avardi'obes : tvo dresses cn chemise^ one 
in linon and the other in coarse muslin ; a cap in linon 
trimmed with lace ; a dress en chemise in striped taffetas and 
a deshabille in piqu^ botli of them old ; two trimmed muslin 
dressing-gowns ; tv o pairs of corsets, one in muslin, the other 
in linon, and both the worse for Avear ; a piorot in flesh- 
coloured taffetas, etc.” ^ Passing to the Arardrobe in Avhich the 
austere Roland kept his clotlies, there Avere found tAA o old 
round hats, two old pairs of shoes, and a pair of aa om black 
breeches . . Bose obtained for the child the right of 
keeping out of the sale any objects she required for her 
personal use, so Eudora chose tAA o little medallions AAuth 
engi’aved heads ; a pencil porti'ait under glass in a gilt 
frame ” ; some furniture, linen, and the Erard piano, AAiiich 
had been given to her, it appeared, on January 1st, 1793, as a 
NeAV Year’s gift.- 

This heritage came in the nick of time. Guardian 
and Avard AA^ere almost AAUthout a bite to eat — an inconA'enience 
AAliich Bose hardly felt at all, being passionately in love. He 
had loAed the mother so deeply that he quite naturally came 
to have an affection for Eudora, She AA^as bareh’ fourteen 
years of age, Avhereas he AAas on the A^erge of forty. Someone, 
doubtless, made him see that he really ought to Avnit until 
the child AA^as of an age to reason before declarinc him^lf. 
for he immediately asked IMlle. Malortie, who had been out 
of prison since the 9th of Thermidor, to come to Paris, and 
on her doing so placed the girl under her charge. 

This was at the end of November 1795. In order to reach 
Rouen, Eudora had to pass along the Bouig-Bnudouin road, 
Avithin thiii:y yards of the ditch into which Roland*^ bod%* 
had been throAAm. She liAed in the flat in the Rue anx Ours 
A\liich her father had left to commit suicide." EverTbodA'. in 
those days, lived in the midst of tragic recollect: ems ; and 

^ Archhes of the Seine* Doniaire= ; 

^ Archives of the Seinf^. Doni^er: lSs-C"*44. 

^ Perrond, Appendix D. 
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p'iople had become =o acca5tomed to thorn that thov •.rert- no 
longer disturbed bv phantasm^. 

As to the ever amorous Bose, he dodder] to leave the 
countr.', and as he vras v.-ithout re^ourcas he ‘■et out on ffjot 
for Bordeaux, v/here he embarkerl on a sailing ves-ol for 
America- When he returned to France two year' later he 
was .still suffering from hi.s chronic complaint : but during his 
absence friends })ad hurriedly married Eudora, ’.vho had 
lyx-ome Mm?;. Cnainpagnetix- 

Bose died in 1823. His trish wa.s to be buried at his 
beloicd Hermitage of Sainte-Iladegonde, in the Fort-'l of 
Montmorency. Eudora Roland .siirrived him thirty y^vin- ; 
she died in Pari.s. in the Rue de Fleurus, on July 19th, 18-18. 
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I 

LIMOELAN 

Citizen Leclerc, pastrycook, Rue Neuve-Saint-Roch, at 
the corner of the Rue des Moineaux, was — during the last 
weeks of the year 1800 — a very much astonished man. 

To lighten his rent, he had let a room in his flat to a young 
Breton, who had been recommended by a customer. This 
Breton who had come to Paris to request the IMinister of 
Police to strike his name off* the list of emigres^ was the 
Chevalier Joseph Picot de Limoelan. He was tliiily-two 
years old, rather slim, and of a good figure, with a xevy long 
and thin face, aquiline nose, a dimpled chin, good teeth, and 
a high forehead. Like most short-sighted people, his eyes 
were large, and he habitually wore spectacles.^ He ivas 
iiTeproachably dressed — fi'ock-coat, blue trousei-s, well- 
varnished boots, hat vuth a mother-of-pearl buckle. But 
what frightened the pastrycook was that his lodger, at his 
first appearance, had jet-black hair and a clean-shaven face, 
but the next day liis hair was flaxen and done into plaits on 

^ ^'Picofc de Limoelan, alias Beaumont, alias ' For- th e-King,* one of tbe 
authors of the attempt of the 3rd of Nivose, is 34 to 35 years old, height 
five feet two or three inches, fair hair, cliestnut eyebrows, blue eyes, hair 
done a la Titus ; long nose, arched in the middle and rather aquiline ; 
tolerably good figure, white skin, thin face, very short-sighted, body 
slender but not too thin. A nice-looking man of good appearance ; well 
dressed, very clean linen, round hat, and boots/’ (Extract from descriptions 
of individuals wanted by the police, Plurtose, Year XII. — Nalwnal 
Archhxs, H, 6326.) 
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the tcmplc5. Two clays later it was chestnut, and in another 
week bushy whiskers had covered his checks. Leclerc, 
however, had seen something of revolutions, and he kept his 
astonisment to himself, “ being afraid of giving trouble to the 
Govemment.'’ ^ 

The Chevalier cle Limoelan was one of those srcntlemen 
erho, ever since their twentieth year, liad been mixed up in 
the Breton cfiounnvcric, had led the adventui'ous life of 
partisans, had knoam nights without sleep and winters without 
•shelter, had been proscribed, hunted down, outlawed, and had 
become bandits. He had often fought against the Blues, 
occasional!}' attacked a diligence — a sport much in favour in 
the days of the Directoire — and had conspired, as everybody 
did in those times.- After the pacification of the Vendde, he 
grew wiser, and told eveiybody he longed to lead a regular 
life. He averred that he had submitted to the laws, that ho 
admired Bonaparte, and that the only persons whose society 
he cared for were rejicntant Royalists and devout ladies who 
knew nothing of politics.-' 

In Paris — still faint and weary from the efi’ccts of the 
Revolutionary cataclysm — there were at that time many 
curious characters; ghosts of the old rCgiine, just arrived 

' Archives of the Prefecture of Police. Documents concerning the 
Infernal Machine Affair. 

" “ Picot de Lanioclan was arrested in the Year II. or III. in the ncich* 
hourhoofl of Avranchc'^, lie went bv Uic name of Dunind at that time, 
and was going, ho said, to Paris to claim an estate of his fatlier’s in the 
department of Cdtcs.du-Nord, and which hrul been confiscated. An 
amnesty having been granted to the rebels — of whom he acknowledged lie 
had been one — lie wa*^ set at Hhcrt}'. He frc(|nented (he houses of .Mme. 
do Clinchnmp and Mine. Ilclouin d^\njnu, who always received liim as one 
of the victims of the party they supported,'’ — Xadonnl Archiv*^f(f 

^ “The Chevalier de Tjimoldan to llie Citiv.en Minister of Ccncral Police, 
the 12th of Frirnaire, Year JX, : 

“Bylho kintl manner in which you have oxpre^-^cd your di‘ faction 
... I am led to believe that you expect me to ju^^tify myself. Although I 
)mvc not been treated by theOovernmont in a way to in«^pire my confident' 
— for my name lias not been struck off the list, tliough I w’as positively 
a'^^^uri'd il should he— I am not insane enough to underrate its j^iwcr, nor, 
consequently, to conspire against it. 

“ I am not Huificiently acquaintt'd witli tlie cornplainlM you have against 
me to he alile to rcjity to them, hut I assure you, CitiVcri th'tt I 

flfsire nothing hut absolute tranquillity, and if I remain in Pari'^ it i** 
iKjcause I am afraid I could not oi^lain that in Brittany.'^— A 
Arc Oloo. 
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from Eisenncli cr ^iek of exile niui 

to get a g^irret in £he citv in '^tIiicIi iliey once ownei 
appointed hon5e>: nobie do^agen> sHlI haq^ing on tbe'r 
grief?, and ineanf^olzble for the ^vorld they bad :?urvived: a'd 
these ‘Seeking out eadh x'^ther, meeting together, Ivnuviningin 
common their -rnnts, their sorrows and their liates, bkx*' 
scared, sliip^rrecked exist on a desert island, ll 

said that the Marqn:-.e de Saint-Pierre, when >he eaniv'' to 
Paris ftoui London, where she had p:issed eight vonrs, 
on her arrival by her grandson, who at once bei^^in to ‘ 

her: the new France had no attniclions for the xlowngx^r^a^ed 
she went straight bick to England. 

But many of those who had come Iviek wo:v no' ^o 
fastidious: the majorit}* of them quickly learned to ivvon^o 
their old habits: thev helped each other, tlnn' 
together, and they looked favoumblv on Ponapav^o b *o 
knowing his ambition — 'whom the King, as x'<<'»on av <^0 
restored, would not hesitate to create Con'^tahle of bVsew^'. 



each others necessities. Mother ^ la vie Anno Po^vV^ 
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togemer some oi ner out ^ ^ ^ ^ \\i 

^spersed, and who now, brokxni down in ^ vo''V 

in mind, were glad to find a sheltxa^ \\wWO 
attempt at convent life ; a convxwit ^o \ ^ ^vkxs 
went to bed at five oVJock in tlu' winb'V b'" 
one of the ladies called the olhoio t\> jJvvb'V -O IvH 
the coimtj^ard and clapjfing her hand^s w tlio toviner 
AUle. de Cice— one oV w‘hv^^e of Iknxl^ 

Bishop of Auxerre and the other o\ 
and both ewfgv'& — liad not loP 

^ Trial of r->wl>oO ''' 
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time of the Con'^ulate she was fifty-one years of age. With 
that superb indifference which souls really dis=ocinte<l from 
the things of this world profess for mere vulgar political 
events, it might be truly said that she never knew there hnfl 
been a revolution. At dawn, every day, in the mid't of the 
Terror, she left her house in the Rue CVu-sette and toddled to 
the far end of the faubourgs seeking for sick folks to lend, 
wounds to bind, or wants to relieve. She boldly entered the 
houses of the rich, even of declared Jacobins, and got from 
them money, a.mgnat.% or old linen, which she soon dis- 
tributed. She neither concealed her noble name nor her 
aristocratic relationship ; she never thought of deserting her 
poor in order to shield herself from a possible arrest ; and 
although she wa-s kno\™ in every hovel of the faubourgs, and 
went as freely amongst the advanced patriots ns she did 
amongst the proscribed royalists, no one ever thought of 
denouncing her. "WTien, in order to flatter her, some of those 
whom she assistcfl grumbled about hard times, she replied : 
“ We never meddle 'rith tho'O matters ; they do not conceni 
women." One of the Terrorists, menaced by the rcactiotj 
after Tliermidor, said : “ If they trouble roe I shall take 
refuge with Citoyenne Cice, and am sure to be well receivisl.*’ < 
ftliis angelic woman so little thought of posing for po'.terily 
that history has forgotten her ; it is only by {)iccing together 
a few stray details that it is now possible to give an iiii})erfcct 
sketch of her. 

Amongst the spiritual advisers of AdelaYde de Cic/- v.a- 
a Jesuit father, aged, in 1800, sixty-five years. Pierre Jo-eph 
Pieot de Clorivierc had come to Paris in the early days of the 

1 “-Xcvfr sin'.-e I have known the nem'-ffl (il<- V.\rf) base I if'’n h'r 'to 
r.nj'thing ftut rny ^^hiMnn, rnorKv to tny 

v/]jo wftjs' in the army. On*:- da^’, wlu-n n tnm^ d fiornf', « h** a r*'" 
woinin in a doorway', and ^ent h» r to nt. Fhr nj* 

woiind^ with Jkt ov.*n hand* ; phe did to rriv hw'^hivA/* — <f 

“J ]iad a fo Ind th^t no onp v/nnld rrjno* jiftxr m*\ I r*'' * 

woman in the vrho ^'vid to * Yon rpjjrht to and Crtoy# 

do Cif/./ J wfTil to Il’H* Ca*‘5i tt'* ; ph<» d irpe honnd tip rty f’' 

w A»'h'*<l Tuy Jiand, and n. I ? aid to h‘ r, * '< i.'*, 

fhill I rouio hrrr fo-rnorrow V Sh<‘ W't! nr in 

pain t ^ Sh^* < to tmv hon'f* t onf * a d *y r a f: o’dh. h j? *4' * 
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Republic for the very unexpected purpose of reconstituting 
the Society of Jesus, which, as everybody knows, had been 
dissolved in 1762. To be affiliated to this congi-egation it 
was necessary to be either a vddower or a bachelor, a vddow 
or a spinster — for the association included the faithful of 
both sexes — and pronounce, after a novitiate of variable 
length, vows of poverty, charity, and obedience. The 
initiated were intended to take the place of the religious 
orders which the Revolution had dispersed ; they were under 
an obligation to spend no more for their support than was 
strictly necessary, and to apply the remainder of their 
resources to works of charity and compassion. Father de 
Cloriviere had resided in Paris, regardless of dairger, through 
all the period of the Revolution, forming a nucleus of ten 
men and four women,” who were charged to make — with due 
precautions — fresh recruits. He had even appointed a 
General and a Lady Superior, whose names remain unknown. 
The Society, moreover, was under the direct patronage of the 
Pope, and recognised St. Ignatius de Loyola as its protector. 

Father de Cloriviere, wlao was quite as indifferent as his 
faithful acolyte, Mile, de Cice, to everything but the object 
of his mission, was the uncle and godfather of Chevalier de 
Limoflan. Through him the young Chouan had been 
presented to several pious families, and professed to be 
attached to the- church. Limoffiaffs mother and sisters lived 
at Versailles, and he was engaged to a young woman of that 
town, who was to be mamed to him as soon as his name had 
been struck off the list of emigres. He had taken the usual steps 
necessaiy for this purpose as soon as he was settled in pastiy- 
cook Leclerc‘‘s house. His submission to the new order of 
things was complete and xmreserved, as we may see from the 
letter already quoted. 

But the Chevalier de Limoelan had another motive for 
residing in Paris besides a desire for tlie most absolute 
tranquillity” — ^lie had come for the purpose of assassinating 
the First Consul. 

He had made this pm^pose known to one of his old 
Chouan companions, named Saint-Rejant. Their first 
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plan was to post themselves a few paces apart, near Mai- 
maison, and shoot Bonaparte at short range* But the 
Consul never travelled except in a closed carringe,~shot - 
proof, it was said — and sniTOimdcd by a numerous oscorU 
with ch'awn sabres, who kept all bystanders at a distaiu'e. If 
was ncc'cssary therefore to find some means of blowing up 
escort and carriage at tlic same time — and such a plau the 
two accomplices set to work to contrive. 

Money was not wanting, and a ready tool was found — an 
old Chouan named Carbon, who had been Limoelaifs servant, 
and whose principal source of income was derived from 
attacking public conveyances. All three took a purl in the 
an'angements. On the ITtli of December Carbon went to 
I^ambcl, a sccd-nicrchant in the Rue ]Moslee, who had a horse 
and cart to sell — a light, two-whcelcd curt with high sides, 
and barely five feet long, and a little, black mure, hardly 
bigger than a pony, old, and foundered. Carbon bought the 
cart and mare for 200 francs, money down, and look them to 
a stable which had been jireviously hired, at No. 15) Rne 
Paradis, by the walls of Suint-Du/arc. He gave out that he 
was a hawker, and that the cart was to be used to carry the 
I^ival linens he sold. 

The days of the 22nd and 23rd December — 1st and 2nd of 
Nivosc of the Year IX. — were employed in preparations. A 
cask, strongly bound with iron, was placed upright in tiu‘ 
cart and covered by a tarpaulin supported on hoops. On tlie 
3nl of Nivdse, about five oVlock, Carbon and Limoelan <»anu’ 
to tlie Rue Paradis, both clad in blue blouses like those wean 
by* cartel's. Carbon harnessed the horse to the carl, an<l 
Limoelan led it through the faubourg to the Porte St.-Deni^', 
where he lialted. 'IVo men, whose names did not transpire 
at the trial, were waiting there, and Ihev took the cask out 
of the cart and canaed it towards the Rne Sainf-Mnrfin, 
when* (*arbon's sister, (he Ciloyenne Vallon, a launflre-'N 
lived. Half an hour Inter they reappeared, necompariH^d by 
Saint -Rejunt, and drugging a hand-baiTOW, on \Uneh uas the 
(*ask, now full of powder, and so heavy that tliey luul gn at 
diiliculty in gi*tting it info the cart. *rhe two unknown men 
then went away; larnoldan, (’arhon, and Sninf-Kejant took 
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the cart do^TO the Rue Neuve Egalite (now Rue d’Aboukir)^ 
Limoelan leading the horse by the bridle. The other two, as 
they walked along, picked up all the flints and pebbles they 
could find,” and tlirew them into the cart. 

At the Place des Victoires, Carbon left his companions, who 
went thi'ough the Rue Croix des Petits Champs, Rue St. -Honore 
and Rue de Malte, to the Carrousel. Thej^ amved there about 
seven o’clock. The evening was dark, damp, and foggy. 

The Place du Carrousel was not then as large as it is uoav ; 
almost on the spot where the monument to Gambetta now 
stands was the long front of the old Hotel Longueville, then 
used as the Consul’s stables, facing the Tuileries and extend- 
ing to the Rue Saint-Nicaise, the first few houses of Avhicli 
projected into the Place. Opposite the wall of the hoteh a 
few steps from the Carrousel, Limoelan and Saint-Rejant 
stopped the cart, raised the tarpaulin, and laid a slow match, 
one end of wliich ^vas in tlie cask and the other projecting 
from under the cart-cover. 

The Fii’st Consul was to go to the Opera, in the Rue de la 
Loi, that night, to hear the first performance of Ha^^dn’s 
oratorio, Saicl^ which was to begin at eight o’clock. There 
was nearly an hour to wait, and the two Chouans, like two 
idlers, began to stroll up and down the street. In front of 
the Hotel Longuertlle was the window of a cafe, in which 
some ten or twelve customers Avere peacefully talking or pla}^- 
ing cards ; be 3 "ond that was the shop of tlie breeches-maker 
Beirle, inside Avhich Avas a Avoman, Arith a salad bowl on her 
knees, preparing vegetables. At the corner of the Rue de 
jMalte and the Rue Nicaise, at the Cafe d’ Apollon, kept b}" 
]\Inie. Legei', a score of customei's a\ ere sitting. Further on 
Avere a AAine-shop and a cook-shop. Cafes and sliops Avere 
doing a good business, for the 8rd of Ni\'6se corresponded to 
December 24^th, and even A\dien tliere AA^as no midnight j\Iass on 
Christmas Eve, Paris had carefull}" preserved the tradition of 
the revcUIon^ and people A\^ere lapng in proAisions for the 
customaiy supper. 

It Avas noAv half-past seA^en. Limoelan and Saint-Rejanl 
separated ; the former, posted at the comer of the Carrousel, 
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vras to signal the arrival of the Consnl to his companion, 
•who, -svith a pipe well alight in his month, was to set hre to the 
match, which; it was calcnlated, wonid bum six or se*>'en seconds 
— time enough for Saint-Rejant to reach the comer of the 
Rue de ilalte, where he would be shielded from the explosion. 
The moment approached : he turned the mare and placed her 
with her head to the wall of the hotel, so that the cart was 
half way across the sti^t: as an additional precaution he 
accosted a girl of thirteen or fourteen years of age, who fhaor'pd 
to pass, and offered her twelve -fom if she would hold the 
horse for a minute The child consented.^ There were s till 
a few minutes to waiL 

Eight o’clock struck. The escort of cavahw emerged from 
the Tuileries courtyard : Saint-Reiant watched for the 
signal v.hich limosian ought to have given — ^but Limoelan 
did not mova Already the Grenadiers of the Gnard were 
approaching at a smart trot: and entered the Rue Saint- 
Nicaise. Saint-Rejant taken by surprise, seized the match- 
and applied the end of it to his pips. 

What happened? Not one of the htmdred and twenty 
witnesses called at the trial conld say : not one of the persons 
passing in the street heard the explosion, thongh it was heard 
a very long way from Paris. All who were on the spot 
were throfm do-wo, killed; mangled : glass, beams, tiles, shop- 
fronts, bricks, stones, window-sills were hurled over all the 
district, and fell again vrith a terrible crash. The Consul's 
carriage had pased — ^how, no one knows. It had nearly 
reachai the Tkeatre Francais when the explosion occurred, 
bnt, in spite of the distance it swayed over as though it had 
been in a hurricane all the ecort who accompanied it felt 
themselves lifted out of their saddles. 

^ The gzrTB nszne ttss ; her mother s-Za roll* in the Ht:e dn Jtee. 

The unfortTirate child ttsls hl'yrm to bj the explaaiort. Her mother 

'TTBS exarained at the triaL ** I hnor^ nothing,^ she said- •" except iLtt zzy 
datL^ter rrzs pasHtag hj the Hr e Nfcaise. ard I hsre been zold hj rererd 
pershaB. I do sot hao'rr that she giTen TTrelra to rdrd the h^e-~ 

Q. “ Did Ton see the remirs cf jorr oanghter^ ^ A, ** Thej 
let me z thej Ttere shorn to mr brother-^ Q. ^‘Horr o!d Tns 

FonrteerL^ Q- “ ^Te jon heard that she Tns bloTn limb from limbt'’ 

■A. Yes, — Tria? of Oirton arA Sam1.^R‘(jrzTA 

' ETidence of Grenadier Dnrand at the trtaL 
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In fi'ont of the Hotel Longueville the spectacle *vvas teirible. 
Shapeless corpses lay amongst the mins ; gi’oans of anguish 
issued fi'om the gutted houses. The Cafe d’ Apollon was a 
field of carnage ; the wounded di'agged their mangled bodies 
along the muddy pavement in the foggy night. Some of them 
were naked, their clothes having been stripped off by the force 
of the explosion; others had been blinded and shrieked in 
hon’or and despair; others had gone mad, and laughed 
hideously. And no one knev" whence the blow had fallen : 
cart, hoi’se, and girl had all disappeared. 

It has often been stated that public opinion accused some 
of the Jacobins, who were knoAra as “ Robespierre’s tail,” of 
the crime ; but it is also kno^^^l that Fouche, who was better 
informed, accused the Royalists of the attempt. On the mor- 
row — Christmas Day — wholesale an'ests, made haphazard, 
began throughout ten'or-stricken Paris, and this gave a tem- 
porary satisfaction to the popular indignation, but cunning 
old stagei-s of the police were well aware that they were on a 
false scent ; not one of the indirtduals imprisoned knew the 
guilty parties, to whom there was no clue. Nearly a month 
went by before the inquiiy, though vigorously carried on, 
achieved any result. 

Saint-Rejant made off as soon as he had lighted the match. 
He also “ saw nothing, heard nothing, felt nothing,” He was 
hurled, he did not know hoAv, under the wicket of the gallery 
of the Lou\Te, where the fi'esh air revived him, and he came 
to himself.” He ran to the Pont Royal, made his blouse into 
a bundle and threw it into the river ; then, by a circuitous 
route, he made his ^yay to the Rue des Prouvafres, where he 
occupied a ftu’nished room in the house of Citoyenne Leguil- 
loux, the ^rtfe of a postman. It Avas nine o’clock when Saint- 
Rejant knocked at the door ; his landlady opened it, and he 
slipped by her in the dark, vathout sajnng a word, and stag- 
gered upstairs to his room. An horn' later, Limoelan came to 
the house. Has your lodger retui’ned ? ” he asked, anxiously, 
and on receiving an affimatiA'e reply, he went up to his 
friend’s room. A minute later he reappeared. He is A^ery 
ill, A^ery ill, indeed,” he said; “he must haA'e a confessor.” 
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Mme. Leguilloux asked what was the matter. ‘^He was 
thro^vn down/’ replied Limoelan, and^a horse trod on him. 
I am going to find a confessor.” “ A doctor would be better,” 
said the woman. 

Limoelan left, and about eleven o’clock returned, bringing 
his uncle, Father de Cloriviere, whom he had found preparing 
to celebrate midnight Mass in the secret oi'atoiy of a private 
house. 

^Vhilst the priest was heai’ing the confession of the wounded 
man — what an avowal he had to make ! — a doctor arrived. 
Dr. Colin, a Breton,^ who some days previously had treated 
Saint-Rejant for pneumonia. He questioned the sick man, 
who in a weak voice replied, “ I fell doAvn,” and could say no 
more ; he was spitting blood and his breathing was oppressed. 
The doctor bled him and that appeared to give relief. At 
ten the next morning he was much better ; Colin found him 
seated near the fire, warming himself. That same day Saint- 
Rejant left the Rue des Prouvaires and w'ent to a room that 
had been hired a month before in the house of Citoyenne 
Jourdan, a mender of silk stockings, in the Rue d’Aguesseau. 
He stayed there twenty days. One morning, two nuns came 
to Mme. Jourdan and handed her a roll of 600 francs for 
her lodger from M. de Limoelan. That evening' Saint-Rejant 
left the Rue d’ Aguesseau and never returned. 

The police made inquiries ; they had collected some 
fragments of the black mare, picked up in the Rue Saint- 
Nicaise, and they called together all the horse-dealers of 
Paris to examine the remains. They thus obtained from 
the seed-mei’chant, Lambel, a description of Carbon, for 
whom twenty detectives were sent in search, but Avithout 
success — for a very good reason. For, on the 7th of Nivose, 
Limoelan, Avho Avas more anxious for the safety of his accom- 
plices than for his oaati, came to fetch Carbon, Avho had taken 
X’efuge Avith his sister, Mme. Vallon, and conducted him by 
night through a terrific doAvnpour of rain — Avhich no doubt 
prevented the police from being abroad — to Mile, de Cice, in 
the Rue Cassette. She Avas disposed to do anything for the 
nepheAv of Father de Cloriviere, and confided Carbon for 
> Colin was the brother of Colin, alias Cupidon, a celebrated Chouan. 
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twenty-four houi's — until something better could be found — 
to a neighboui '5 Mme. Gouyou de Beaufort, and, on the 
evening of tlie 9 th, she took him to the convent of IMother 
Marie Anne Duquesne in the Rue Notre-Danie-des-Champs. 

Can it be believed that all these charitable ladies were 
ignorant of the charge brought against their guest ? Father 
de Cloriviere certainly knew, but, no doubt, he had but to 
say the word, and all of them were I'eady to open their doors 
— ^more especially MUe. de Cic^ for she had vowed to obey 
him. In all probability she never made any inquiries, nor 
did the good sistei’s either; a hint sufBced for them that 
their ^dsitor was ^^a woi'thy man whose papers were not in 
order,’’ and they imagined they 'were sheltering some refi'ac- 
tory priest hunted down by the police. The nuns were the 
more drilling to help, because the name of jMlle. de Cice was 
worth any number of references, but the poor ladies had not 
in their vTetched convent any place where they could lodge 
the refugee. It chanced, however, that one of the sisters — 
Mile, Firmin — had died that day, so, as soon as the sheets on 
the bed could be changed. Carbon was installed in the dead 
woman’s cell. 

He lived there, quietly and Avell-treated, until the end 
of Januaiy 1801, attending all the services in order to pass 
the time, and piously assisting at the solemn Tc Dcinm which 
the sisters chanted to thank Heaven for haring preserved the 
Consul’s life. But the dull life of the cloisters did not half 
please him, and he was so boi*ed that he at last ventured 
outside the convent doors. That was his nun ; he was recog- 
nised and followed by a police-agent, who came to airest him 
at the convent on Sunday, the 18th of Januaiy. At the same 
time, thej’^ aiTested IMotlier Duquesne, who was clapping hei' 
hands, all by herself, in the middle of the com^yard — whidi 
was evidently a signal to some accomplice, the police thouglit, 
whereas the good woman was in reality only summoning her 
little flock to Mass, Carbon was taken to the Temple prison 
that same evening, and the nuns, j\Ime. Gouyon de Beaufort, 
her two daughters, ]\Iarie Fran^oise and jMai*ie Aubine, INIme. 
Vallon, Limoelan’s mother and sistei-s, who had been aiTcsted 
at Versailles, and IMlle, de Cice, werc all lodged in the 
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Madelonnettes. Ten days later, a patrol met Saint-Rejant 
in the Rue du Four. For nearly a week he had been wander- 
ing about the city, being afraid to enter a house.^ He was 
dragged off to the Temple, where, in the course of the night, 
he was joined by Leguilloux and his wife ; the pastry-cook, 
Leclerc ; Dr. Colin, and Mme. Jourdan. Tire examinations 
proved that Limoelan was the ringleader of the attempt; 
his capture seemed to be only a question of hom’s, but, 
though no man ever had such a pack on his trail, and eveiy 
police-spy in Paris was expecting a stroke of good fortune, he 
continued to keep free. ’ " ' 

Mile, de Cice was heroic. She knew, we may suspect, the 
retreat of the young Chouan ; at all events, she knew where 
Father de Clorivim'e, of whom she was the devoted and 
faithful agent, was to be found, and he also long contrived 
to throw the hounds of the law off the scent.® A few pieces 
of gold were found in her house, wrapped in a paper on 
which was written, “ Money belonging to those gentlemen.” 
What gentlemen ? Royalists ? Conspirators ? She would 
say nothing, and wore out the patience, cunning, and 
obstinacy of Real, Limodin, and Desmarets, the cleverest 
and most cunning of Fouche’s assistants. Even the tenible 
M. Pasques, the gigantic police-olRcer whose commanding 
appearance and astuteness disconcerted the most wily criminals, 
owned himself beaten by the placid resignation of this old 
maid, for whose release all the poor people of the quarter 
were loudly clamouring. Fouche was compelled to make it 
known — he had emissaries in every camp — that if Limoelan 
would give himself up his life should be spared. But Limoelan 
replied — through Bomanont, it is said — ^that he placed no 
confidence in the Minister’s word, and, moreover, had nothing 
to reveal. 

On April 1st the accused appeared before the Criminal 

' Q. “ Where did you sleep? ” A. “ I slept out of doors, I '\vandercd to 
and fro.” — Trial. 

® Father de Clorivi^re -was not arrested until the 15th of Florial, Year All. 
{5th May, 1804). He was imprisoned in the Temple, -where he remained 
till the To-wer was pulled down ; he was then transferred to the donjon of 
Vincennes and afterwards obtained permission to be removed to Buisson a 
asj'lum in the Faubourg St.-Antoinc. See Le R. P, de. Clonvt&re, by 
Father Terrier. 
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Coml:, which condemned Carbon and Saint-Rejant to death. 
The othei’s were acquitted, though the mother and sisters 
of Liraoelan were kept some time in prison. But they 
showed a complete ignorance of the affair, and victoriously 
proved that they were such admirers of the First Consul 
that they used to walk from Versailles every week to see him 
re\aew the troops. Thej^ were at last set at liberty. 

Limoelan was never found, 

Fouche’s agents, vexed by their want of success, pretended 
that the police had always knovm where the young Cliouan 
was hidden. This was not true; he was most zealously 
sought for imtil the proprietor of Vigier'’s baths came forwai'd 
to declare that on the night of the explosion, about two in 
the morning, a man had throAvn himself into the river 
from the Pont Royal. Citizen Charles, who Avas employed as 
stoker at the baths, ^^put out in a boat to rescue the 
poor wretch, Avhom he could hear stmggling in the water and 
breathing heavily, but Avas not able to lay hold of him.’’’ ^ A 
search for the body of the droAvned man proved fi’uitless, but 
the police Avillingly concluded that Limo^an had committed 
suicide. This supposition satisfied their professional pride, 
but Avas, hoAvever, quite eiToneous. At the time AAdien 
his accomplices Avere being tried, Limoelan had, thanks to 
the influence of Father de CloriAuere, found a refuge in 
the deserted A^aults of the chm’ch of Saint-Lam’ent ; and 
remained there foiu months, it is belieA^ed, It Avas not imtil 
May that he dared to leaA^e his hiding-place, quit Paris and 
go to Brittany, Avhere, it is said, he scarcely troubled to 
conceal himself.^ 

DeA^out as Avell as proud, and deeming that his act Avas 

^ Archives of the Prefecture of Police, 

- “M. de Clorivi^re — that is the name which Limoelan took — Avas 
within an inch of losing his life ; tracked and almost run do'un by vile men, 
lie assumed various tiisguises, for his face and figure liad been seen on 
many battlefields, and he vas well knoAATi to both parties. He hid himself 
for some time in Brittany, then in Yend^e. Once— having no choice— he 
diessed as a dandy, and, swishing his canc, passed coolly though the 
ranks of the soldiers Avho were looking for him.”— Extract from tlie MS. 
Annals of the “Visitation,” at Georgetown, Columbia, These A*aIuablo 
documents AA’ere communicated by it. de Sumichrast, Professor at Harvard 
University, Boston. 
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by the wll of God, be would not submit to the judgment of 
men,” and he trusted in Heaven to protect him. The fact is 
that, ever since the night of the crime, a change had 
come over his mind; piety had deepened into mysticihi. 
Father de Clori\aere — who was, no doubt, the author of this 
spiritual change — alone could tell us what were the stages of 
this conversion. The first was remorse — a remorse bom in 
Limoelan’s heart at the very moment of the crime, for it has 
been declared that when he saw the Consul’s escort leaving 
the Tuileries he did not give the signal for wliich his 
accomplice was waiting. Saint-Rejant, therefore, did not 
know the carriage was coming until it was in sight ; he also 
confessed to Father de Cloriviere that, as he lighted the match, 
“ he addressed a prayer to God to ask Him to turn aside the 
blow if Bonaparte was necessary to the safety of France.” 
These astovmding twinges of conscience call to mind Bonald’s 
sa3dng : “ Foolish things done by sensible people — foolish 
things said by %vitty people — crimes committed by honest 
people — these make up the whole of the Re\>-olution.” 

The second stage of Limoelan’s penitence was a cruel 
disappointment in love. After he had been about a year in 
Brittany he learned that the joung woman to whom he was 
to be married, who had remained at Versailles, and whom he 
ardently loved, and who had vowed to become a nun if 
he escaped the scaffold, had kept her word and taken 
the veil.^ Overcome with despair, Limoelan went to Saint- 
Malo, and engaged himself as a common sailor on a merchant 

^ Joseph de Limoelan managed to escape. The family of his fiancie 
provided for his safety; then he withdrew into Brittany where he 
wandered from hiding-place to hiding-place, sometimes concealed in the 
Chateau de Limoelan, at other times at Sevignac, or in the neighbourhood. 
He could hardly hope to be always able to avoid the police, but a 
fortunate circumstance happened. A Breton gentleman, M. do 
Chappedelaine, sought in marriage Mile. Marie Th^rlse de Limoelan, the 
sister of the refugee. There were difficulties in the way, but dc 
Chappedelaine’s uncle died in the United States, and left all his fortune to 
his nephew on condition that he married Mile, de Limoelan. The young 
couple went to America to take possession of their property, and Limoelan 
accompanied them disguised as a servant. It was time he did, for several 
domiciliary visits had taken place, and had only been unsuccessful because 
the police did not search Mme. de Chappedelaine's bedroom, where her 
brother lay hidden. 

“ Before he went away, Joseph de Li moldan wrote to the young Indy to 
whom he was engaged to propose that she should accompany him to Amer/ca 
and be married there, but if she didnot %vishtotake that journey, he would 
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In the United States they did not know — and stiH do not 
know — his real identity and the part he had played in histoiy. 
He inscribed himself on the books of the seminary at 
Baltimore as Cloriviere, and it was under that name that he 
received the tonsure, during Lent, 1807. There was a 
legend, however, concerning him, for it was kno^vn that he had 
taken an active share in the events of the Revolution in France, 
and it was rumoured that he was “a Bourbon who had 
miraculously escaped from Bonaparte’s prison.” When 
questioned, he replied that “ God by a miracle had twice given 
him his life.” More than that he never said, but he wore the 
Cross of St. Louis, which “ the brothers of Louis XVI. had sent 
him,” he said, “ in 1800.” On the 1st of August, 1812, he was 
ordained priest, and the Ai’chbishop of Baltimore, Mgr. 
Carroll, appointed him cure of Charleston, South Carolina, — 
an unlucky choice, for the people of Charleston, then hardly 
civilised, evinced ultra-revolutionary tendencies, and a priest 
who was a French emigre, and an avowed friend to the 
Bourbons, was badly received. His charity and kindness 
could not overcome these prejudices. His sermons were 
hooted, he was insulted whilst saying Mass, and was obliged 
to confine his ministrations to teaching small children their 
Catechism. One day, in the summer of 1814, a newspaper 
arrived in Charleston announcing the fall of Napoleon, and 
the restoration of the Bomhons. Limoelan, exrdtant, and 
intoxicated with joy, could not refrain from uttering an 
enthusiastic cry of “ Vive le Roi ” in the open street — for 
which his flock shot at him three times, and talked about 
lynching him.^ 

A Catholic family gave him shelter but he felt discouraged, 
and begged of his superiors to relieve him of his functions. He 
Like the previous one it was dated from the seminary of Saint Mary, near 
Baltimore (9th August). ‘^The same determination to become a priest, in 
spite of the great difficulty of the studies. He had received the tonsure 
last Lent. Though I should remain at the portal of the Church in the 
state in which I now am, I should consider that a more precious mft than 
anything the world can offer. I want no other happiness than to do God^a 
will.” He asks about religion in France. We receive,” he says, “ very 
sad reports, which make us fear that yon are on the edge of an abyss.” 
—Bulletin of 28th October, 1807. National Archives, AF^'^, 1507. 

^ Information furnished by Mme. Sumichrast from the papers of the 
Abbess of the Convent. “He announced the glorious news from the 
pulpit, and caused a solemn Te Beum to be sung in the Church.” 
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longed to return to France, his berth was taken and his 
luggage on board a ship about to sail for Havre, when a 
pious person begged him not to leave a country where the 
need of priests Avas so cruelly felt, and to accept the position 
of director of the Sisters of the Visitation at Georgetown,'^' 

Limoelan — or rather Father de Cloriviere, for it is imder 
that name only that he is remembered in the United States — 
deemed that suck a sacrifice would be a fitting penance. He 
bowed his head, accepted the proffered position, and never 
again saAv Brittany, By the sale of his property he raised a 
little money, by the aid of which he built a chapel, which is 
still standing and which is full of sacred ornaments, 
pictures, and ex voto sent him by Louis XVIII,, Charles X,, 
and other illustrious friends of France." The nuns of the 
Visitation looked upon their almoner as a saint ^ and little 

1 M. de Sumichrast has obtained from the lady-superior of the Visitation 
at Georgetown, the copy of the MS. Annals of the Convent. We 
sincerely thank the eminent professor of Harvard University for his 
assistance ; this contribution to the history of Limoelan is so valuable that 
it deserves to be quoted In full. 

‘‘It was the 13th of January, a Tuesday, the day of the octave of the 
Epiphany, that he arrived. It was noon of a day of profession. The 
three ‘ spouses ’ wore their wreaths, and waited along with Mother Teresa 
and the community, in the great hall, for the dinner hour. Mother Teresa 
was fetched out of the hall, but she hardly suspected for what reason, and 
a few moments later she re-appeared accompanied by a strange priest. 
The sisters already knew Father Cloriviere by reputation ; the Archbishop 
had told them his name, had spoken of his virtues, and had commanded 
them to have for him who would in future be their father in Christ, that 
filial love and confidence which they had for their Archbishop. It is c^sy 
to imagine what was their emotion when they knelt to receive his blessing, 
murmuring to themselves, ‘ Blessed is he who cometh in the name of the 
Lord.’ When they rose, Father Cloriviere said a few words and 
withdrew. 

“A postulant, who was just seventeen years old — Sister Genevieve King 
— formed part of this happy group, and from her I learned these details. 

“ The Sisters found again in the new spiritual father all that they had 
lost in Archbishop Keale — a father, a friend, a holy spiritual guide. The 
high esteem in which he was held by Archbishop Neale made us prepared 
to receive him favourably. He has done, and continues to do for us, more 
than it is possible" to state in a letter. He has given himself to us or 
rather, as he so well says — God has given us him, and all that we have in 
the world, without our being able to make Him the least return. He 
inspires, assists, and encourages us in all things ; in a word, he is really a 
father to us, and our interests become his. (Circular letter of 182*2.)^ 

“ It was with mutual pleasure that Mother Teresa and our new spiritual 
father made the arrangements necessary for him to take possession of his 
post. At that time the community numbered about thirty-five persons. 
Father Cloriviere was in his fiftieth year, but worn out by endless laboure, 
and fatigued by the struggles he had gone through ; from the age of twenty 
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short of a martyr ; for^ although he was several years short of 
his sixtieth birthday^ he looked like an old man — broken 

he had fought on many battlefields. He gratefully welcomed the peaceful 
solitude which God had granted him for his declining years, The good 
Father ^ was glad to find that in spiritual matters the convent was 
flourishing. But in temporal aflairs it was not the same. He showed hia 
interest in the spiritual by doing all he could to increase in the Sisters a 
knowledge of what was needed to make them perfect. His great devotion 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and the zeal he manifested in propagating 
that devotion, made him delight in the life and revelations of the Blessed 
Margueri te-Marie, 

He built our beautiful chapel of the Sacred Heart. The picture on the 
great altar, which represents Our Lord in the house of Martha and Mary, 
was given to Father Clorivi^re by Charles X., and painted by the King’s 
command for that purpose. 

Father Clorivii^re having been for nearly nine years confessor and 
director of the community, and having accomplished everything, spiritual 
and temporal, that could possibly be done for it, appeared to have 
finished his earthly task. 

‘‘We may afBrm that he was the second ’founder and benefactor of our 
American Visitation, for if Archbishop Neale, after eighteen years of long 
delays and the hardest struggles, had succeeded in founding the first 
community of our Order in the New World, it was Father CIorivi6re who 
prevented it from being dispersed. He it was who supported it when it 
tottered and was ready to fall, who sustained it during a terrible crisis, 
and established it definitely on a sure basis. He consolidated and 
rendered permanent the work begun by Archbishop Neale, he improved 
it spiritually and temporally, devoting to it his time, his strength, his 
energy and his fortune. He governed it both as a father and as a saint 
during times of trial, and, — when, like a ship without a pilot, it was 
buffeted by the waves, — he seized the helm and skilfully guided the 
trembling ship through the stormy waters. The community loved him 
like obedient and grateful children, and honoured him as Annecy had 
honoured Saint Francois de Sales, so that when the fatal attack of 
paralysis occurred, all liearts were stricken with grief. 

“ On May 6th, 1826, ho fell when leaving the church after having said 
Mass, It was an attack “ : ’ . is taken, unconscious, to his 

apartment. Priests and . ■■■ .in attendance, giving all the 

assistance in their power, ■ gh the summer, and died on 

September 29th, His tongue was affected, bub hia brain remained clear. 
By means of signs he made known to those who surrounded him how ho 
wished to be buried. He requested that he be laid to rest in the crypt of 
the convent (under the chapel of the Sacred Heart) and that his tomb 
should be used as a rcating-placo for the coffins of deceased Sisters during 
the funeral service. Without doubt this servant of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus bad felt the truth of those words, ‘ Oh, how sweet it is to die, after 
having been tenderly devoted to the Heart of Him who shall be our 
judge I ’ 

The Holy Bishop Brut6, his intimate friend, remained by his bedside, 
repeating : ‘ My friend, my friend ! from the Gross to Heaven I ’ It was, 
in fact, a supreme consolation, the greatest that the world can offex*, to die 
in the presence, — it might be said, in the arms, — of a saint. Fortified by 
the sacraments and all the aid that the holy Church can give, surrounded 
by holy Jesuit and Sulpicien fathers, the Rev. Father Joseph Clorxviuro, 
with a clear mind and perfect peace of heart, rendered his soul to God on 
the day of the feast of St. Micliael the Archangel, September 29th, 18-6. 
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down, sufFering, and haimted by bitter memories. Nothing 
could express, it appears, “ the air of humble and fervent 
piety wtii which he officiated at the midnight Mass on 
Christmas Eve.” For hours before the service began he 
remained prostrate in prayer before the altar, and no one 
suspected the tragic pilgrimage his mind must have been then 
making. His memory must have travelled back to the night 
of the Srd of Nivose, and there must have passed before his 
inner vision pictures of the Place du Canrousel, the cart with 
a tarpaulin cover, the girl holding the black mare, the garret 
where he had taken his uncle to the bedside of Saint-Rejant 
— and the scaffold on which his two friends had perished. 

He died in September 1826, and was buried in the crypt 
of the chapel he had built. Fresh flowers and lighted 
candles have never been wanting to his tomb from that time 
to the present day.^ 

^ The following inscription is engraved on his tomb : 

Here lies 

JoSIIPH PlZBKS Picor DE CnOEIVIISH 
of a noble family 
Of Brittany 

He earned an illustrious name in the military’ career 
The dimealtics of the times 
And the will of Divine Providence 
Forced him to leave his native land 
And embark for this country. 

Where he embraced the ecclesiastical vocation. 

Ordain^ priest. 

He exercised with indefatigable teal the functions 
Of the hcly ministry 

Firstly, in the Church of Snint Churlestcn ; 

Adterrrard appointed Director ci tne Visitation at Gec-rgetoum, 

He governed the Ccmiunuity cennded to his cure'" 

With consummate prudence. 
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II 

BOISE-LUCAS 

Boise-Lucas is the name of a Breton manor, hidden 
behind trees, near the coast, a league from Saint-Cast. At 
a hundred yards from the house you would never suspect 
its existence, and the peasants when asked its' whereabouts 
reply with a mischievous grin, Avhich is as much as to say, 
“ You will never find it.” There is no road, only muddy 
alleys, impassable for carriages, between a couple of banks. 
It can be found at last, however, concealed by old, worn-out 
apple-trees, the branches of which are frosted over with a 
thick blue-gi'ey lichen. The house has that endurable 
appearance common to Breton buildings ; it is built of 
uneven rust-coloured granite chips, cemented together by a 
mortar as hard as iron ; it has long, gi'ey, slated roofs, and 
a projecting front, capped by a pepper-castor that pretends 
to look like a tower. The soil is wet with liquid manure. 
An enormous cider-mill, three centuries old, with a trough 
of pink stone, stands by the house, and around it is a muddy 
kitchen-garden, enclosed with stones stuck in the ground. 
Beyond this garden is a “ chine,” thick with oaks, pines, 
and elms — a bit of Druid forest — down which runs a break- 
neck path — a staircase without steps — that sometimes 
becomes a torrent. At the bottom of this dell is a low, 
square, verdure-covered mill, and behind the mill is the sea, 
its waves licking a narrow beach bounded on both sides by 
inaccessible rocks covei’ed with gorse. 

Such is Bqise-Lucas in its unchanging antiquity. The 
squireling who lived there in the beginning of the 19th 
centui’y was named Marie Joseph Delaunai ; but — according 
to immemorial usage in Brittany — he was known by the 
name of his estate — “ Monsieur de Boise-Lucas.” 

Being a prudent man of moderate views, he lived there, 
very peaceably, through all the worst years of the Revolution. 
The spot is so out-of-the-way and inaccessible that neither 
Chouans nor Blues had ever shown themselves in the 
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district, and M. de” Boise-Lucas had never thought of 
emigrating, although he was a Royalist — for convenience 
more than from conviction, perhaps — for he had even 
patriotically commanded, for some months, the Saint-Cast 
company of coastguard artillery. He was fifty-two years 
of age in 1808 , a solidly built man, with a bald 
forehead, and what hair he had left tuniing grey, a short 
nose, and grey eyes. Plis wife, whom he had married at 
Plancoet in 1782 , when she was barely seventeen years old, 
was named Maximilienne Bameule de Nantillais. She was 
rather conceited, it ^vas said, proud of her “ de,” dreamed 
of performing chi valric exploits, and ruled like a sovereign 
over her pig-styes and her cider-mill. 

Their son, Maximilien — the peasants called him “ Monsieur 
Maxime” — had grown up in this solitude; but, as his mother 
wished him to have the manners of a gentleman, she sent him 
to pass part of the year at Plancoet with his aunt. Mile, de 
Nantillais. 

Plancoet was an aristocratic centre ; there were to be 
found there some venerable ladies from whom could be 
learned all the good old traditions and fine manners of the 
old Court, of which these noble dames thought they were the 
sole depositories. Amongst them were Mmc. de Bedce, 
Mile, de Ravenel de Boisteilleul, the three Miles. Loisel 
de la Villedeneu, and several la Bouetardais, de Gimgenes 
de Chateauneufs, and de Rosmadecs. These ladies — still 
trembling from the eftects of the revolutionary whirlwind 
— used to meet every afternoon to interchange lamenta- 
tions and regi-ets. The epic stories told at these meetings 
may be easily imagined ; — exploits of heroic Chouans, huntcd- 
down outlaws (noble as JDuchess Ann, and handsome iis the 
prince in a fairy tale) tumbling down the chimney at jn'ght, 
with a dagger between their teeth and their hands covered 
with blood, to be cared for and comforted by the wliite 
hands of some great lady, and, at dawn, starting off again on 
their adventurous career. All the stirring events of insurgent 
Brittany had become a romance of chivalry which haunted 
the imagination of these old ladies. 

Young Maxime de Boise-Lucas enjoyed ireely these stories 
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of a prowess which he never expected to imitate, for be was, 
on the whole, of a practical tru'n of mind. He studied law 
at Rennes, rarely appeared at Boise-Lucas, which was a dull 
residence, end passed his holidays with his aunt. In ISOS, when 
he was twenty-five years of age, he had a small mouth, long 
nose, small hands, brown hair, and an elegant figure. His good 
appeai'ance, and his eloquence — partly borrowed — captivated 
the heart of a young woman who frequented the austere salon 
of Plancoet. The love-letters of the young lady are still in 
the dossier^ although they bear the traditionally useless 
reconiinendation, Burn these letters, I insist,'’" The careless 
fingers of archive-searchers now turn them over, and of all this 
old world now dissolved, and these people so old-fashioned 
that they seem almost prehistonc, there remains nothing 
young, living, and actual but these love-pvattlings, which 
might have been written this morning. Beings and things 
pass away, but sentiments endmu 

“ I had imagined that you Avould be sensible enough not 
to insist on having that lock of hair, which, in a few months, 
will trouble you less than it did me to grant it. It would 
ill suit me to make a pretence of virtue about a trifle, when I 
have preserved but the shadow of it in so many other 
instances.” 

On another page : 

“You vnU no doubt think it strange that I write to you 
when I see you so often, but the sight of you so absorbs my 
ideas that I caimot say a word to you. I regard the blush 
which suttuses my face, when my eyes rest upon you, as a 
punishment for forgetting my duty. It is late ; you long, 
no doubt, for that repose of which you have deprived me.” 

Perhaps it would not be impossible to discover the name of 
this conscience-stricken damsel ; but the highest reflnement of 
curiosity is discretion, .and no history is really interesting 
unless there is a smack of mystery about it. 

On the 26th of September of this same year, ISOS, 'SL de 
Boise-Lucas, senioi', was alone, about ten o^’clock at night, 
in the parlour of his solitaiy manor. Tliis parlour is a low, 

narrow room, with tiled floor, whitewashed walls, and two 
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endows — one opening on tlie courtyard, and the other 
towards the ravine. 

As M. de Boise-Lucas was about to go up to his bedroom, 
he heard a tapping at the window — the only Avindow at the 
gable-end of the house. He opened it, and saw a man whose 
leather trousers, woollen coat, and tall hat were soaked with 
mud and water. A dagger, “ shining very brightly, ^vas in 
his belt. The man carried a valise “ as big as his arni.^^ He 
gave his name in a low voice — Armand de Chateaubriand ! — 
and at that name — which was that of a friend of his child- 
hood — Boise-Lucas “ drew back in terror.’’ ^ 

Armand de Chateaubriand, who for sixteen yeai's had been 
an hnigi’e, was one of the most stubborn agents of the 
Royalist cause. He had a ship which he steered himself, 
and had made nearly twenty descents upon the coast — of 
which he knew eveiy rock — bringing from Jersey to the 
insurgents of Brittany reinforcements, money, and instruc- 
tions. To be taken in France was, by the inflexible law of 
that time, certain death to him and to all those who had 
helped him, and it was quite pardonable to hesitate before 
receiving such a man. For it so happened that a rumour 
was current that very day throughout the countryside that 
ten Chouans — one of whom was a Gouyon-Vaucouleurs, 
slightly related to M. de Boise-Lucas — had just been con- 
demned to death by the military committee at Rennes. 

There is a rapid colloquy, in a low voice, between Boise- 
Lucas and the shivering outlaw, “ He cannot give him 
shelter : Armand must put out to sea at once.” Impos- 
sible ; the sloop which brought him, and was commanded by 
a Chouan named Quintal, had left again; for forty-eight 

^ Examination of Bois^-Lucas, sen. National Archhent F, C481. 
‘‘ Chateaubriand, head of the correspondence at Jersey, was put on ahoio 
in France, near Fresnaye, 23rd of September last, by Devaux, a uell- 
knouTi Norman Chouan, the same man who presented himself at Lisbon 
to Gen. La Borde, nearly a year ago. His real name is Alexandie Billard. 
Quintal accompanied them. They came back to pick up Ciiateaubnaiul a 
week later, but he did not appear/’ Bulletin of Doc. 30tli, 1808. — 
ArcliiveSi AF^'^, 1504, “Chateaubriand’s father Ined at Guildo, half a 
league from my house. I became acquainted witli the son when I was a 
young man, though he "svas ten years younger than me. We often went 
out hunting together.” — Examination of Bois6-Lucas, sen. xiatxonat 
xlrchiieSy F^, 6481. 
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houi’s Arniand had been living in a cave in the rocks ; ^ he is 
numb with cold, half dead with hunger. He will stop only 
one night — besides, he has not landed for any pohtical 
purpose ; he is going to Saint-Malo to see his little daughter, 
Jenny, who is at school there with Mine. Desmottes ; the 
child is ill, and he has not kissed- her for four years.’’"* . . 
Boise-Lucas opened the door. 

To penetrate into the interior of the house it was necessary 
to steal on tiptoe across the parlour,’’ where, by the side of 
the escutcheoned chimney-piece, the servant-gii'l, Jacqueiniue 
Rouault, was sleeping in one of thos^cupboard-beds common 
in Brittany. Boise-Lucas and his guest reached the first 
floor, and, when Chateaubriand had supped on bread-and- 
butter and cider, it was agreed dhat he, should remain hidden 
all the following day, and that he should leave after dark. 

He did not leave, hoAvever. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to find another refiige for him,“ Boise-Lucas preferred to hide 
the refugee rather than let him show himself abroad, lodged 
him in an upper room of the manoi', and brought him food.^ 
This was on September 28thj and the same day young Maxime 
arrived fi’om Plancoet to pass the end of his vacation with 
his parents, and was at once infox'ined of the situation. 
Chateaubriand, who had recovered his spirits, owned that his 
visit to his child was nothing but a pretext ; he was charged 
by the English Government with a mission on the Continent ; 
he must reach Pai'is and take three letters to correspondents 
whose names had been given him, and must collect confiden- 

1 “Account of my Journey in France,^’ by Armand de Chateaubriand, 
— 2^alional ArchiveSy F*, 6481. 

2 ft ^j[y friend expected a lot of company the next day, and could not 
receive me. The following night, he took mo to another person, whom I 
have always considered a true friend ; at the sight of me, this person 
‘ took two steps backwards,’ and declared that be would not receive mo 
for anything in the world. I returned to my former refuge, and managed 
to avoid being seen by anyone but the master of the house, although 
eleven visitors came.” — Idem. 

3 He did more ; being afraid to let Cliateaubriand leave the manor, he 
offered to go himself to St. ilalo to see the outlaw’s daughter. He arrived 
there in the beginning of October, and first visited Mile. Emilie de 
Chateaubriand, Armand’s sister. “ He asked to see my niece : I sent him 
to Mme. Desmottes, the school-mistress.” — Examination of Mile. Emilie de 
Chateaubriand. National ArchivtSy F*, 6461. Boise-Lucas, sen., having 
seen the child, “brought back to her papa a piece of her writing which 
had gained her a prize.” — Same document. 
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tial information regarding public opinion and the composition 
of the garrison. 

A lively quarrel followed ; M. de Boise-Lucas grew angry, 
declared that his guest had deceived him, and should not be 
allowed W leave. He was quite as much frightened by the 
perils Chateaubriand would run if he set foot outside the 
manor, as he was about himself, if it were discovered that he 
had concealed an outlaw. At last a middle course was hit 
on : Maxime offered to make the journey to Paris ; as a 
student on vacation he ran no risk. His absence would only 
be for a few days, and dm’ing that time Chateaubriand should 
not leave his hiding-place, of which no one — not even the 
servant-girl — appeared as yet to have any suspicion. Full 
instructions were given to Maxime, who concealed the 
dangerous papers in the lining of his waistcoat, and, on 
October 1st, embraced his parents, and v/ith a well-filled purse 
set out bravely on his jornmey. 

The young law-student was far too inexperienced to under- 
take such a journey. He had spent his life nowhere but in 
royalist Brittany, imbued with tragic souvenirs of the Chouan 
war. He was fascinated by the idea of also serving that noble 
cause which had inspired so much self-sacrifice and devotion ; 
and in the first place, to imitate more closely those heroes of 
whom he had so often heard dui’ing his evenings at Plancoet, 
he assumed a smmame — “ Louveteau ” — which, however, he 
was not, in any case, to use. He took a canlage at Matignon, 
and aiTived that evening at the house of his aunt. Mile, de 
Nantillais, to whom he at once confided the object of his 
jornmey. The old Chouan lady was delighted, and imme- 
diately rewarded him with two louis d’oi*.^ Pie stayed with 
her a whole day ; rather late on October 3rd he aiTived at 
Rennes on a hired horse. Pie found the city in a state of 
consternation ; the execution of Comte de Gouyon-Vaucou- 
lem's and his companions, convicted of holding communica- 
tion with the hnigTeSy had taken place that afternoon. 
Maxime sent off the details at once to Boise-Lucas ; the 
firing was done to the sound of a militaiy band, “in the 

i Letter of Boise-Lucas, juii., to his father. Tlie first is dated from 
Plancoet, October 2ud. 
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presence of all the scum of Rennes.” Not one of the con- 
demned men would kneel, nor be blindfolded, nor tuxxx his 
back. Gouyon, after praying wth the priest, had advanced 
towards the soldiers, had laid his hand on his heart, and said 
to the officer commanding the firing squad, “ Strike there ! ” 
He left a daughter without any means of support, and much 
praise was bestowed upon the considerate gallantry of a rich 
Breton gentleman, M. de Villeguemon, who, out of pity for a 
young girl he did not know, and whom the bullets of Bona- 
pai’te had made an orphan, had that morning formally 
demanded her hand in marriage.^ 

Such an example of terrible repression was of a nature to 
cool even a brave man, but if Maxime de Boise-Lucas had the 
matter-of-fact instincts of his father, he had also inherited 
from his mother a taste for romantic adventures, and he was 
folly resolved to follow in the footsteps of his forerunners, the 
Breton heroes, when, on the evening of the 5th, he took the 
diligence for Paris. 

He amved there on the afternoon of the 7th, and haring 
put up at the Hotel de Tours, in the Rue des Vieux Augus- 
tins, set out at once to perform his errand. He had to deliver 
tliree letters, one to Abbe Sicard, another to Laya, and the 
third to Caille — three pemons repoi'ted to be faithful Royal- 
ists upon whom the banished party relied to establish a 
political correspondence between Paris and London. Abbe 
Sicard, after some subterfuges, did at last consent to have a 
secret interview with Chateaubriand’s emissaiy. He grudgingly 
consented to act as an intermediary for correspondence once 
or twice, but would do nothing more ; even for that he 
required a solemn oath that he was never to be known under 
any name but that of “ Becasseau.” Laya closed his door 
against the messenger, and replied by a prudent note to the 
effect that “ he was solely occupied by his literaiy work, and 
could do no more than express a wish to see the cviigj-es soon 
restored to their Penates As for Caille, he would hear 
nothing, nor even toucli Avith the tips of his fingers the letter 

^ Letter No. 2 from Boisd-Lucas, jun., to his father. It contains a 
detailed account of the execution of Gouyon- Vaucouleurs, and is dated 
from Rennes, October 4th, 1808. — Archives^ P’, 6481. 
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that was presented to him, “ deeming it too dangerous to have 
anything to do uith people who had taken refuge in London.’’ 
Too dangerous ? The indifferent success he had met ^vith 
the very beginning made Maxime reflect. He had entered 
on the adventure vuth a light heart, and now he saw that it 
was a serious matter. Under cover of his father’s name, he 
kept Chateaubriand regularly informed as to what steps he 
had taken ; and the tone of his reports, very enthusiastic at 
first, grows cooler day by day. He meditates upon his im- 
prudence. “ A single letter opened in the post, and I am 
lost ! ” he mrites. And, besides, the young Chouan, who only 
knew Brittany, is now discovering France. Paris exerts her 
charm over him. To his prejudiced mind the city at first 
appeared an austere “ Lacedemonia,” where “ all is ruin and 
desolation,” but, as his mission obliges him to “ study public 
opinion,” we find him frequenting the theatres, public gardens, 
cafes, and the Palais Royal, and he is soon touched with tlie 
epicm’ean indifference of Pai’isians. He sees that he is the 
only person who still thinks about the Bomhons. “The 
princes,” he notes, “ are totally forgotten ; no one knows where 
they are. If there were a change of Government no one 
would think of them.” He describes — at first rather grum- 
blingly — the promenades, the theatres, the basements of the 
Palais Royal, “ old cellars of the Due d’Orleans,” which have 
been profaned “ by ornamenting them wth mirrors, carpets, 
and lamps ” ; but very soon he speaks, without any false 
shame, about a column of victory which is being set up on 
the Place Vendorae, of the splendour of the new buildings of 
the Tuileries, of the Arc de Triomphe, “ raised to the glory of 
the Emperor.” He is seduced by the grandeiu of the new 
times ; like a practical man he compares a Avretched life in the 
country wath the dazzling splendom- of Imperial Paris. .cUi 
hoAv he Avould like to live there ! When he goes back in the 
diligence, after a stay of two Aveeks, a sfrange change has 
been Avrought in him ; he has tasted the magic fruit, he is 
frijjhtened of the dull life Avhich aAvaits him, he revolts at the 
thought of being tied for ever to a dead past. A fortnight 
has sufficed to turn this Aveak-kneed conspirator into a candi- 
date for slavery. 
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From Rennes he explains himself clearly in a final letter to 
Chateaubriand : “ I admit that the information I have been 
able to obtain will be veiy profitable to England, but there is 
a limit to my desire to be useful to you ; there is delicacy, 
and mine prevents me fi’om serving a hostile Government, It 
is awful to betray one’s country, and become the enemy of 
those we ought to protect. If we hate those who rale over 
us, we ought not to forget that they are French, for the most 
part, and that it is difficult to reconcile hate for your fellow- 
citizens with the virtues of an honest man.” He ends by 
acknowledging that he rviU, in future, have another ambition 
besides “that of being useful to imfortunate victims,” and 
that he is going to solicit the Government for “ the post of 
auditor to the Council of State.” ^ 

. His letter being witten and sent off, he went himself to 
Boise-Lucas ; but he would not see the i-efugee, and, his holi- 
days being ended, he returned to Rennes to attend the School 
of Law. 

Chateaubriand was not the man to complain of this deser- 
tion. He had what he wanted, for the letters of the young 
student formed a valuable collection. He added to them a 
report obtained from a country neighbour of Boise-Lucas — 
M. de Gouyon-Vaurouault — on the situation and the forces of 
the poi-t of Brest, and he made them all into a parcel which 
he carefully wrapped up in oilcloth. 

M. de Boise-Lucas was anxious to get I'id of his dangerous 
guest. Twice had the refugee slipped, “through snakes’ 
paths,” down to the shore, in defiance of the coastguai:d, but 
his boat had not appeai'ed. During the day, he lay hidden 
in the ruins of an old dovecot that had belonged to the 
monks of Saint-Jacut, which stood on the rocks near the 
shore of Quatre-Vaulx. When driven out by cold aird 
hunger, he went back to Boise-Lucas, and was concealed “ in 
the cabinet adjoining IMadame’s room.” His hosts told him 
plaiirly that they would refuse to give him shelter much 
longer : the Controller of Customs at Guildo, Slartinet, who 

r Letter from Bois^-Lucas, jun., to bis father and Chateaubriand. — 
JVan'onaJ Archives, F’, 6481. 
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knew nothing of navigation, but he could handle a pair 
of oars, and he undertook the affair for a sum of 400 francs. 
They were to put out in any boat they could find lying on the 
beach, and take the oam from the clefts in the rocks, where 
the fishermen hid them when they returned from sea. 

The 6th of January, on a dark night, Boise-Lucas took his 
guest doAvn to Ville-norme, on the Bay of Fresnaye. He left 
him there, and returned home much relieved ; and, in fact, 
two days, three days — a whole week passed and nothing was 
heard. The refugee must by this time have reached the 
Channel Islands. 

On January 21st, when all danger seemed to be past, M. 
Besnard de la Vieux-Ville, Mayor of Saint-Cast, looking very 
sorrowful, appeared at Boise-Lucas. He was accompanied 
by an unknown personage whom he introduced as the Com- 
missaire of General Police at Moidaix. Eight gendarmes 
of the Plancoet brigade were in the courtyard. M. de Boise- 
Lucas felt that he was lost, and he realised it more fully at 
the first questions that were put to him. The pitiless sea, 
after two tempestuous nights, had throim Chateaubriand and 
his companion on the Normandy coast, at twenty leagues 
from Saint-Cast. Whilst the two shipwrecked men were 
being restored to life, a perfidious wave thx*ew on shore 
the portmanteau which Chateaubriand had throxvn overboard 
far out to sea. The correspondence it contained was un- 
in jm*ed, and was a complete and ready-made act of 
accusation.^ 

M. de Boise-Lucas was handcuffed and taken to Morlaix ; 
the sailor, Chauvel, was also arrested, and they found at 
Blandin’s inn, in the Rue des Juifs at Saint-Malo, M. de 
Gouyon-Vaurouault, the author of the report on Brest. On 
January 27th they seized upon Maxime de Boise-Luca.s, who 

^ The papers thrown up by the sea, and which cost several men their 
lives, are still in the National Archives, kept together by a pin half eaten 
away by verdigris. They contain nothing but Chateaubriand^s report on 
his journey to i'rance, and some trifling details of no importance — lists of 
conunissions to execute, and purchases to be made In Paris ; books, stiiiTs, 
articles of ladies’ dress. On one of these stained sheets is a metrical 
version, written by Arman d’s band, of the time-worn .story of the s;ijIor 
who knew he had been shipwrecked in a civilised country because he came 
across a gibbet. 
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had come from Eennes to Morlais on hearing of his father’s 
imprisonment. At Paris those three joined Quintal, Depagne, 
and Chateaubriand, -who were locked up in the Abba>e 
prison. Masime’s letters showed so clearly the guilt of each 
of the prisoners that the trial soon ended. On March 30th a 
military committee, sitting at the hotel in the Rue du Cherche- 
Midi and presided over by Gen. de Bazancourt, condemned 
to death Chateaubriand, Quintal, Vaurouault, and Boise- 
Lucas, jun. The latter’s father was sent to be tried at the 
Criminal Court of the C6tes-du-Nord ; Chauvel and Depagne 
were imprisoned in the fortress of Ham. 

Sentence was delivered on Thursday morning, and was to 
be carried into effect before dawn of the following day, which 
was Good Friday. The four condemned men passed their last 
night together. Chateaubriand begged his companions to 
pardon him. “ We pardon you if you promise to die like a 
brave man,” replied Vaurouault, who saw that he was nenons 
and agitated. They did not sleep. At two in the morning pre- 
parations began aroimd the prison. It was snomng. At three 
o’clock the officials entered the condemned cell ; the first 
name they called was that of Masime de Boise-Lucas. He 
was led in silence through the corridoi-s to another part of 
the prison, and there they left him. He heard the tumbril 
and the escort which conducted the three others to the Plain 
of Grenelle leave by the Rue Sainte-Marguerite. He learned 
about nine o’clock that they were dead,^ but that he had 
been reprieved. 

The day passed vrithout his being examined ; the following 
day also, and the foUomng weeks and months. He seemed 
to be forgotten. Not until August 16th did he leani that by a 
decree dated the previous day his punishment had been 
commuted to tivo years’ imprisonment. 

To what did he owe his life ? To his youth To some 

' In iL Lacaille’s fine collection of autographs 13 preserved the eliort 
note, written with a hand trembling with emotion, in which Bcdu do 
Chateaubriand informs ilUe. de Custine of the death of his cousin Arniand. 
The note consists of three lines only : “ I have just come from_ the Pbin of 
Grenelle ; all 13 over ; I shall see you directli’.’' The page of ‘‘^Ic'moirus 
d Outre Tombe,” in which the drama of Good Friday, lh09, is dcstnbu, 
is too w ell known to need quoting here. 
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powerful intervention ? Neither : but Fouche, one day that 
he was in a good humour, had placed before the Emperor the 
letter in which the young countryman, dazzled by the 
apparent splendoui' of Imperial France, had confessed 
his regret at having sei'ved Chateaubriand and his admiration 
of the new regime. This whiff of incense — so unexpected in 
a correspondence between Chouans — had disarmed the god 
and made him show mei'cy.\ 

Maxime remained at the Abbaye imtil winter ; on 
December 26th he was transferred to the donjon of Vincennes, 
where he was altogether forgotten. He was “ without news 
of his relatives, \vithout money, without clothes, without 
linen.**^ In vain did he demand the 828 francs which had 
been fomid upon him at the time of his arrest ; his supplica- 
tions received no reply. Someone, however, was interested in his 
fate, for at the end of two yeai's, at the date fixed, March 30th, 
1811, Fouche remembered him, and he was set at liberty. 
Maxime did not want to leave Paris \vithout his 828 francs. 
He stayed at an hotel in the Rue de Richelieu, and began to 
take steps to‘ recover his money. The reply to his demand 
was a passport for Brittany, and he was compelled to leave. 
He went back to Boise-Lucas where his father, after a couple 
of yeai's spent in various prisons, had also just returned 
under police smweillance. 

It would be valuable to know something of the after-life 
of these people, over whose heads such a storm had passed. 
But all inquiries are useless ; they do not appear to have had 
any other desire than simply to live. At the Restoration, 
when all those who had in the days of the tyrant 
suffered for the good cause put fonvard claims for 
compensation, Maxime de Boise-Lucas might, like many 
othem, have produced his credentials, for he had 

^ “To the Emperor. Your Majesty, on August loth, 1S09, commuted 
the punishment of EoistS-Lucas to 2 years’ imprisonment, which expired 
the oOth of March last. This young man lias conducted liimself very 
prudently during his imprisonment. I ought to add that, in the letter 
which he wrote to Chateaubriand to give an account of his mission, ho 
stated that the work was repugnant to him, and he repented that he had 
served the enemies of his country .” — yaiwnal Archives $ (>4S1. 
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endured Bonapane's prisons and looked death in the face. 
He asked for nothingj hoTrever ; prohablv foreseeing that the 
same letter which had mo^ ed the Emperor to pity would be 
but a sorry recommendation to the King. He therefore kept 
quiet, contenting himself with now and again putting in a 
claim for his SS8 nancs — ^which he never got. 

His one death-grapple with the world quite suinced; he 
wanted no more. He had given up all adventures, and 
would not even try that of marriage ; he lived with his father 
and mother, without ambition, without joy, ^rithout any ties 
to life. M. and ilme. de Boise-Lucas died in 18:37 ; he 
remained in the dull old manor-house alone with the ghost of 
the man who had brought upon him there so many mis- 
fortunes. He hunted, strolled round his orchard, iold his 
cider, and talked with his farm-ser^’ants — but never of the 
past. 

He died June 14th, 1841. Boise-Lucas now is uninhabited ; 
nothing ha.> been changed. There may still be the 

window at the panes of which Chateaubriand tapped : the 
parlour with the black stone chimney, under the escutcheoned 
mantel of which so many anrious hours were spent, "►'.hisper- 
ing about the man who lay hidden upstairs ** in the colinct 
adjoining Madame's room" — a black hole rithout a vrindow 
closed bv a glazed door. Evervthin^ is as it was then, down 
to the old furniture — rustic, but not devoid of charaert^r — a 
spinning-wheel, a clock-ca?e, an oak table. It is at once both 
rural and tragic ; a pleasant odour of apples mingles wiLa 
melancholy memories. At the bottom of the garden is the 
ravine, still covered with bushes, and beyond it the gorse 
under the pines, and the rains of the dovecot, where tnsr 
refugee pa:^^ed hL> nights watching the sea — that e\er pitileio. 
caressing, feline sea which in this drama so cruelly play cd the 
part of traitress. 
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THE CHEVALIER HE BRUSLART 

“ Bruslaht has landed on the coast of Normandy ; — 
Bruslart must he in Paris.” 

When, during the first months of the Consulate, a note of 
this kind, emanating from some spy or other, came to the 
offices of the General Police, a shudder of undissiinulated 
terror ran through eveiy official from the highest to the 
lowest. Prom the Minister himself down to the humble 

observer ” all trembled, all set to work to search ; thirty 
specially appointed detectives received orders to find 
Braslart,” the sis thousand policemen of Paris were in agony, 
hourly expecting a catastrophe. Until a more reassuring 
report arrived, they were as comfortable as a man seated on a 
barrel of powder ; Bruslart left to-night and has gone towards 
the coast ; — ^Bruslart was met with, on horseback, on the road 
to Caen.*" The ^•Surete” felt relieved until a fresh alarm 
was given ; Bruslart is in Paris ; he has received 300,000 
francs ; an insurrection is about to break out.” ^ This 
information was like an order to clear the decks for actiom 
Real grew crotchety, Desmarets lost his head, even the 
phlegmatic Fouche himself looked anxious, and no one in the 
Minister’s office felt h'ke himself again xmtil the feverishly 
expected announcement came that Bruslart has gone towards 
the west, and embarked at Quinerille. . . . Bruslart is in 
EnglandL . . . Bruslart has given no sign of life, and is 
believed to be sick, or dead.” T\Tiereupon everj-body in the 
offices of the Quai ilalaquais congratulated themselves — 
though they thought the news too good to be true. 

This Bruslart was a redoubtable Chouan, who had been the 
confidant and lieutenant of Frotte, the famous leader of the 
insurrection in Normandy. Bruslart, it was said, liad :>wom 
to take vengeance on Bonaparte for the death of his friend, 
who had been captured and shot, after a mock trial. He wa^. 
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in 1801, a man of about fifty years of age, ratber short, with 
black, ciu'ly hair ; and a long, whitish nose emerging from a 
thick beard which covered his face up to his eyes. His 
manners were brusque, his gaiety heroic, he was alert, and brave 
even to rashness. For ten yeai's he had led the adventurous life 
of a royalist knight-errant, accustomed to all 5011:8 of disguises, 
used to all sorts of impei’sonations, fond of every kind of 
danger. 

At the general amnesty, in March 1800, Bruslart had, 
however, sm-rendered, and his name was inscribed on the list 
of pei-sons pardoned, with the proviso that he was obliged to 
live in Paris. He took a lodging in the Rue de la Madeleine, 
at the Hotel des Neuf-Depaiiements, went out very little, and 
saw no one “ except Mine. d’Anjou, a stubborn royalist,” whom 
the police knew to be a correspondent of the exiled princes. 
His intimate connection with this lady disturbed the police. 
They were still more frightened when, three months later, 
Bruslart disappeared without having obtained permission 
or procured a passport. Those who had benefited by 
the amnesty were tolerated, but they must not play any 
tricks, and from that day forth the old Chouan was regiu'ded 
as a dangerous outlaw. 

The fact is that he was bored to death in the small room 
of the hotel ; the low ceiling and close walls stifled him ; he 
longed for nights passed amongst the reeds, clandestine 
embarkations on stormy seas, pui-suits, hiding-places, ambus- 
cades and dangers, and preferred the life of a hunted wild beast 
to that of a peaceable citizen under the surveillance of the 
police. Moreover, he excelled in the art of throwing hi.s 
pui’suers off the track. lie started for Scotland — taking cure 
to let everybody know it — and was soon forgotten, for there 
were so many othei s to be looked after. Then he comes back 
to Paris, where he had discreet and charming lady-friend.s, 
and he goes from one to the other, sometimes venturing into 
the gaming houses, and braving Fouche’s sleuth-hounds witli 
in.solent good luck. The gruntle haituc which followed the 
explosion of the infernal machine was very nearly faUil to 
him ; he had a rough time of it, and found even the most 
hospitable doors closed against him. Pjisquier relates that, 
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several days after that attempt, a certain person to whom he 
could refuse nothing begged him to give shelter for a few' 
hours to a hmited royalist. Pasquier consented, but not 
enthusiastically, and the man amved that night. It was 
Bruslart ; he had changed his hiding-place eight times in a 
week *; he carried a whole arsenal of pistols and daggers, and 
was prepared for a desperate hand-to-hand stx’uggle. Pasquier 
requii’ed from his terrible guest an assurance that he had not 
been mixed up in Liraoelan’s attempt, and Bruslart even wote 
a letter to Bonaparte in which he formally stated, as a proof 
of his sincerity, that his o^vn plan had been to attack the First 
Consul, in the midst of his escoii;, on the I’oad to Malmaison, 
and kill him ^^in fair combat if he could not be carried 
ofF.^’i 

After a couple of nights, Pasquier managed to get rid of 
his compromising comrade — not before it Avas time, for the 
police spies had already begun to prowl round the house, 
the hillet doux which Bimslart had Avritten fr*om there to 
Bonaparte not being of a natm'e to ingratiate the author 
Avith the police. Thenceforth there Avas a ceaseless duel 
betAveen the obdurate Chouan and the police ; a price Avas 
set on his head — t^vo thousand francs ; all the chief com- 
viissaires of police received his description, all the Custom- 
house officei'S had orders to arrest him, all the gendarmes 
Avei'e enjoined to carry him, Anth his hands boimd, from 
brigade to brigade till be reached tlie ofBce of tlie Minister. 
But the ordei's Avere given in vain — Bruslart could not be 
captmred. • Frequently his presence is noted at some place 
just at the very moment Arhen he is preparing to leaA^e it. 
The notes accumulate. “He was seen leaA'ing Paris — He 
passed a day at the Post Inn at Caen — He recently lodged 
Avith Le Provost, an innkeeper at Bayeux.” - 'WTien the 
trackers are Av^orn out and the search relaxes, tliere are 
methods of recalling attention to a man Avho does not Avant 
to be forgotten. One night, Mm*at gives a masked ball to 

' Pasquier^s Mernoirs, “Bruslart rejected with horror the proporah 
made to assassinate the First Consul. He was not an assassin, he s,iid, but 
if ho were given a number of determined men, he would attack the Consul 
and his escort, on the Malmaison road .*’ — Xational Archiv^'i, (32:31. 

- Xaiional Archives^ F^ 6231. 
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inaugurate the Hotel Thelu-sson, where he resides, now that 
he is the hrother-in-law of the First Consul, A man pushes 
aside the servants, threads his way through the groups of 
guests, in three bounds reaches the master of the house, 
insults him, threatens to “ cut off his ears ” — and disappears.^ 
It is Bruslart, or said to be, for a police report of the same 
date mentions his presence at the lies Saint Marcouf. For 
six weeks, no one at the Quai Malaquais ventures to sleep. 

The mere name of this resolute ruffian makes the chief 
officials of the police turn pale ; they are tacitly convinced 
that Napoleon will fall by his hand, and Bruslart, well aware 
of their terror, exults at the effect he has produced. He is 
not displeased to think that he frightens the master of the 
world ; the character of an invisible bugbear suits him 
admirably ; the idea that the dread of an inexorable dagger 
spoils the usurper’s triumph ; poisons all the pleasures of his 
nights, his walks, hiajete.i, his rest ; the satisfaction of being 
the ever-present nightmare of those who love Bonaparte and 
those who protect him, amply suffice to gratify Bruslart’s ill- 
will. He could not devise any slower or more refined torture. 
The certainty that his very existence troubles every fete at the 
Tuileries he considers as the best possible revenge for his 
companions, A spectre is more terrifying than a reality, and 
what would be the good, therefore, of ceasing to be a phantom 
and risking some blow which might perhaps be parried, and 
the failure of which would be a fresh success for his enemies ? 

Besides, assassination is distasteful to him, and he has no 
inclination for tyrannicide. For Bruslart, in spite of his awe- 
exciting reputation, is a sentimental swain, and, despite his 
fifty years, has a susceptible heart that thirsts for affection. 
He is acquainted with trusty lady-friends who await him with 
open arms. Near Bayeux, there is Mme, de Vaubadon," a 
seductive blonde with a very white complexion, a graceful 

* Jiillard de Veaux, M*imoirs, 

- “ The 18tU of Friinaire, Year IX. ErUHlart in in Normandy. Wat^h 
Mrric. Vaubadon, and MHe. iianville, with whom he in very intimate, ife 
has alho connectiona at Crcbsonvillc ; he haa hia lettera there 

Citi/.en Grimot, with throe dota put below the fcoal . . . Ife uho knou/i 
S.irciroJi Labehhc, who woa condemned to death by default /^ — Natioml 
/frc/uTcd, G2;U. 
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carriage and languorous eyes ; near Caen, Rose Banville, 
kno\vn to all the royalist party under the name of Joan of 
Ai*c ’’ ; at Valognes, IMUe. Dotteville, a poetical and 
sentimental lady who published verses under the pseudonym 
of the Recluse of the Valley of the Drome ’’ ; and at 
Bayeux, Mme. de ThaUeivaude. These were his summer 
girls, for at Paris there were other hostesses, not less loving 
or less devoted. There was a ^vidow, Mme. la Vaquerie; 
there was Mile. Aimee Berruyex’, to whom he was reported to 
be secretly manded ; and there was Mme. d’Anjou, the 
female spy of the Princes.^ These brave royalists all 
knew each other, corresponded, and seiwed the good cause 
as best they could by sheltering the paladins of the 
Chouannerie,- who were sure to find in their houses not only 
well concealed hiding-places, but warm-heai’ted, discreet 
companions who were not jealous and not exclusive — for the 
Revolution had done away wth many prejudices, and many 
scruples as well. Besides, what ought not to be done for 
brave heroes, who daily risked their lives, who amved after 
nightfall, stuck all over wth dirks and pistols, and who might 
on the morrow be shot down by a gendarme or a revenue 
officer.^ So there were tears at their departure, joy at 
their retmn, and the agony of suspense during their absence 
— ^piquant delights for amiable ladies with romantic feelings 
and sensitive hearts. Of all the many women who gave 
shelter to proscribed royalists there was only one base 
enough to give up to the police the man who had taken 
refuge with her. 

Bruslart, who was distrustful by necessity, had no fear 
of a fate of that kind. The life of an outlaw was not 
insupportable to him and in fact suited his character. 
Whilst the guard round the Tuileries was being doubled, 
whilst the mamelukes were beating every hole and coraer of 
the Malmaison road, whilst police-inspectoi's were stationed 
at eveiy gate of* Paris, and the lodging-houses ^^ere being 
searched in the hopes of “discovering Bruslart,” he was 
living peaceably at Vaubadon or Bayeux, regardless of the 

' 2^atio7tal ArchiveSt F^, 6231. 

2 Journal dcs kommes libresy 6th of Bromaire, Year VIXI. 
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fact that there wa:i a price set on his head, and leading an 
existence which, if a triHe monotonous, wjis not without its 
charms. With a little precaution, but without danger, 
neighbourly visits could be paid, for in that district all the 
squireliugs were faithful royalists. They dined well, and 
Bi-uslart ate like a man who might be in prison ere night and 
was not sure of his supper. After dinner, he was tjuite 
willing to oblige with a song — one of the war-chants of the 
Chouans or the “Song of the Six Departments.” All the 
Chouans sang ; in all the doss’icr.'i, now in the Archives — dirty 
old papens worn at the folds, found on x'oyalists who ^vere 
arrested — there is scarcely a bundle that does not contain 
some gallant or sentimental ballad. Many of the poor 
wretches had no shoes to their feet, but everyone had in his 
knapsack love-songs or ballads of a broader sort. It was 
these latter that Bioislart preferred, and he sang them with 
gusto, and many a sly look and mischievous twinkle. 

At Paris, meanwhile, some of the police-ofKcers, ambitious 
for ollicial praise or reward, were boasting that they were 
meeting Bruslart at every street-corner. “He is about to 
stnke a decisive blow — He is preparing to take up arms. 
An attempt is imminent.” In default of Bruslart himself, the 
spies could at all events evoke his servant — named Charles, 
according to some, or Bernard, according to others — a kind of 
mythical personage, a misshapen scoundrel ornamented witii 
an enormous scar from a sabre-cut which had nearly split his 
.skull. Wherever this sinister-looking bully was seen it wius 
su-spected that his master was not far off, and in this way 
Bruslart continued to bo to the imperial police an ever- 
invisible yet ever-present bogey. 

When, towards the close of 180,^, the First Consul phmnc<l 
.a journey into Normandy, the anxiety redoubled. Bruslart 
luul declared, it appeal's, “ that he should consider himself 
di.shonoured if Bonaparte came into his district, whilst he was 
there, and returned scatheless.” He was represented as Ix-ing 
‘‘.so decided, and so pledged to Fngland,” that a catastrophe 
was fully expected this time. The authorities were on the point 
of countermanding the journey. Bonaparte, however, dill not 
wish to show hinrself beaten, but the conditions under which 
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the joiu’ney were made gave a deplorable insight into the 
conditions under which these officially triumphal excursions 
were made, and plainly showed there was a seamy side to 
them. An old Chouan leader, who had sold himself to the 
police, and ^^who knew Bruslart extremely well, having 
served under him,’’ was chosen, dressed in a lively, and 
perched on the dickey of the consular carriage with orders to 
scan the crowds. If he should perceive Bruslart or any of his 
band, he was at once to inform the officer who was neai^est to 
him at the time, and hand him the order for arrest he 
can'ied.” 

It was in this way that Bonaparte made his solemn entry 
into all the towns — less anxious, perhaps, about the assassin 
from whom he was being protected than about the Chouan 
who was behind his back. The police had, indeed, guai'anteed 
the fidelity” of this renegade, but they might have been 
deceived. The man might be one of Bruslai’t^’s agents, or even 
if he were faithful to his trust, could he, amongst all the crowd 
which pressed round the carnage, recognise his foiiner leader 
in time to prevent an attack ? Might he not, at the 
moment when he ought to point out the assassin to the 
guard, feel some scruple or a sudden revulsion of sentiments ? 
And so the procession went forward, Bonaparte expecting the 
worst, and congratulating himself at every turn of the wheel 
that no tragedy had taken place, and astonished when night 
came to find himself still living, and in a room hermetically 
closed, protected by a score of sentinels, and where the 
valets, at night, barricaded and double locked the doors, 
explored the cupboai'ds, felt behind the cmi:ains, and peeped 
imder the bed. 

Whilst his all-powerful foe was a prey to these increasing 
fears, Bruslart, the outlaw who was being searched for in 
every nook and corner, was living far from the police, in 
some comfortable chateau^ surrounded by a select circle of 
lady friends. He had bought a lathe and amused himself 
by turning napkin-rings. Tradition asserts that he had 
also a taste for cooking, and excelled in pancakes and 
fritters flavoured with acacia flower. At dessert he drank 
to the health of the King and the downfall of the tyrant, 
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imagined when he learned that this ^^wetch” had been 
named Governor of Corsica, and specially charged to keep 
a watchful eye on Elba. The Restoration thus rewarded 
Bruslart, and the captive lion had for a gaoler the* gad- 
fly which had harassed him with impunity for so many 
years. 

The Chevalier de Bruslart, Governor-General, landed at 
Ajaccio on November 13th, 1814. He had a fleet at his 
orders : two frigates, the Fleur-de-lys and the Melpomene^ 
the corvette, Egerie^ the brig, Zephir^ a tender, and 
two despatch boats. From Ajaccio to Bastia — which the 
general had chosen as the seat ' of government, in order to 
be nearer the island of Elba — there was a triumphal march 
across Corsica ; the people thronged round their new master, 
kissed his hands, and cheered him. Bruslart was received 
at Bastia mth salutes from cannon and peals from bells.^ 
He accepted this homage with becoming gravity, and from 
that day began to govern Corsica as befitted a rrian invested 
with full powers.- His incompetence was pitifiil ; that of 
the men he had chosen to aid him still worse. Suspecting 
that his ignorance of the laws and the administrative 
regulations might lead him into difficulties, he had provided 
himself with a secretary, a briefless barrister, named Billart, 
of a detestable reputation, and even charged with having 
assassinated his father-in-law, but set at liberty for want of 
sufficient proof.” Bruslart, on his way to Corsica, had met 
this man, by chance, at an inn at Aix, had been fascinated 
by his chatter, and had at once appointed him head of his 
cabinet. Such was his civil household.” His military staff, 
which was very numerous, was composed of brave and worthy 
royalists, all old Chouans, good enough for guerilla warfare 
against the Blues, but now dazzled by the smartness of 
their uniform, and astonished at their o^vn importance. 
Staff-Major GaUoni did not know how to write : Lieut.-CoI. 
Perrin — a boji vivant who had married an Englishwoman 
during the emigration — openly declared that “ he took no 


^ Colonel de Gonneville, Military Souvenirs, 

2 of the IFar Office, Documents 

1814 — ISlo. 
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meditates an escape,. It is reported to me that he is bent 
upon escaping, and that his departui’e is fixed for Januaiy 
16th.’’ Another time he writes, B — — is about to attempt 
something ; it is rumom’ed that he Avill make himself King of 
Italy.” He wearies the “ captive ” by an unceasing 
smweillance ; day and night the Corsican fleet cruises in 
sight of Porto-Ferrajo. Bruslart maintains an incessant and 
obstinate warfare against the fallen usurper. The two 
men glare at each other across the blue waters. From 
tlie terrace of his modest palace, Napoleon, with rage in his 
heart, gazes at Corsica — his Corsica — now under the rule of 
the pirate ” who for fifteen years has been to him a hideous 
nightmare never absent from his thoughts. The other, from 
the endows of his hotel at Bastia, sees the bare rock 
on which his humbled rival, now fallen into his power, 
was vegetating. The parts are reversed now ; it is Bruslart 
who is the tyi’ant, Bonapai'te who is oppressed. The irony 
of destiny which had pexmiitted this improbable turn of affairs 
shortly brought about another which was even more un- 
' expected — Bruslart let his prisoner escape ! 

During the night of February 26th — ^profiting by the absence 
of the English representative Campbell, who Avas at Leghorn, 
whither he often went to pay comi: to a lady Avith whom 
he was in love — Bonaparte ordered his ships to be got ready. 
But, before quitting the island, he signed this decree — the 
only one he issued : “ Article 1. General Brulard («c) 
is cashiered ; he is to be immediately arrested and sent 
to Paris under good escort. Art. 2. Seals are to be put on 
all his papers by the Government junto.” The first exercise 
of the sovereign poAver he was trying to regain Avas to 
rid himself for ever of his insignificant and odious enemy. 
He AA^as in haste to get rid of him before he began to 
reign.^ 

Bruslart knew nothing about all this till IVIarch 2nd. The 

^ Napoleon, before quitting Elba, had drawn up a special proclamation 
to the garrisons of Corsica, in which this passage occurs ; “ The unworthy 

General who was appointed to command had no other mission than to lay 
ambushes for me. He is one of the satellites of Georges and the Chouana ; 
he could never bear the sight of our eagles, and he pretended to command 
them.” 
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reporb bliat lie sent off to the Minister that day is a veiy 
curious document.^ He sends oft' all his fleet in pursuit 
of the fugitive ; he believes that Bonaparte has sailed towards 
Ajaccio, that the tyrant has a gxnidgo against him, and there 
is likely to be a battle between them. The letter is clearly 
expressed, written rapidly, but not in frantic haste. It is his 
last letter. How did he escape ? In what way did his 
strange staft’ disappear? Upon what ship did Bruslai-t 
and his lieutenants succeed in leaving Corsica? Where 
did they land ? We do not know ; aU these petty details are 
swallowed up in the huge tumult of the Hhndred Days. 
According to the account which Bruslart afterwards gave, he 
had considerable ti'ouble in thi’owing oft' the scent the 
assassins whom Napoleon had s^t after him. For three months 
he led a most miserable existence, pm’sued by cut-throats, 
escaping as if by a miracle from all the traps laid for him, 
and outwitting all the police of France. We are rather led to 
believe this, because, on Aprilllth, at the Tuileries, Napoleon 
reiterates his orders “ to arrest Bruslart, and bring him under 
a safe escort to Paris.” But he did not have the pleasm’e of 
seeing his orders put into force ; Bruslart was destined 
to escape him always. 

As soon as the “ Ogre ” was definitely chained up, and he 
could show himself, the old Chouan returned to Paris, 
and put forward a claim for past services. The King named 

^ “ Bastia, March 2nd, 1815. 

“ Monseigneur, 

“ I had the honour to inform Your Eminence in a letter of March 
1st that I was informed that preparations for departure were being made 
on the island of Elba. Your Eminence knows, perhaps, that this 
departure took place on February 27th, at one in the morning. 

On March 1st the frigate Melpmibit arrived at Bastia in the morning, 
having been crnismg otf the island of Elba in conformity with the 
insti notions I had given. On the morning of the 2nd I learned that 
Napoleon had left Poito Ferrajo, that he had sailed towards the west — it 
was believed for Corsica, and that Ajaccio was intended. This inf ormation 
was sent me from Leghorn, 

“ I at once ordered the frigate, Melpomhiet to double the Cape of Corsica 
and coast along the western side of the island to make sure that Napoleon 
had not attempted a landing, and, in case its Commander should meet 
him, to attack him and take him dead or alive. At the same time, I sent 
the Delphine to Elba to obtain information. The commander of this 
vessel returned to Bastia at four m the morning of the 4th, after having 
communicated during the 3rd with many of the inhabitants of Elba, etc. 
— Archive of the, War Office, Documents relating to Corsica, 1814 — 1815. 
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him in December 1816 mareclial de camp — his appointment 
dating from January 1st, 1801 — but he was put on half-pay. 
Louis XVIII. hardly dai-ed to put forward a man who had been 
mixed up in so many schemes of doubtful morality, and upon 
whom even his old comi’ades would have looked askance. 
Nevertheless, in 1822, he had the platonic satisfaction of 
being named Inspector-General of Infantry — which he never 
inspected.^ He seems to have retmrned of his wnx accord — 
principally because a regular, ordevly life did not suit an old 
guerilla-chief. He resided in Paris, but he often changed his 
lodgings. We find him, in 1816, in the Rue Traversiere- 
Saint-Honore ; in 1820, at the Hotel de Mayenne, in the 
Rue de Courty ; in 1822, in the Rue Saint-Dominique ; and 
in 1825, in the Rue de Louvois.- Eveiy half year he asked 
the Minister for leave of absence, and started olF on some 
jornmey. He passed some months in England ; he revisited 
Normandy, the scene of his former exploits. On his retmrn 
fi-om one such excm’sion — the object of which is not stated — 
he installed himself at No. 74 Rue Saint-Dominique, in 
an apartment he had previously occupied. There he died, on 
December 10th, 1829.® The more royalist gazettes mentioned 
his death, a few day later, but not one of them ventured 
to publish a funeral oration. 

^ -drcAim of the War Office, JDossier Bruslart. 

- Ide7n, 

^ This is the date given by La Sicoti^re. The Moniieiir, in announcing 
Bruskrt^a death, in its number of December 31st, 1829, does not give the 
date of his decease. 
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BILLAUD-VAKENNE 


Whk!.-, in 1785, Maitre Billaur], advocate in the Parlia- 
uienhiry Courts, v/ent to reside ifi the old houM; v/ith the 
blopixig roof, in the Run de Savoie (nov/ So. 4), he declared 
hini'^elf quite content v/ith hi.s lot in life; being one of thove 
men intended by imture “ to be liappy at very littk c/^it,” 
He received, every njonth, from hi)> father — v/ho v/as aL>o an 
lulvociite, and much esteemwl at Ea Jtochelle — a mfiicient 
allov/ance, and he hml no ezpjauve buto.-,, very little 
ambition, and no desire to get on in the v/orM. He care/J 
for nothing but books and solitude. 

In the same house there Ifxlged a young German girl — 
Angelica I)oye — and her mother. Tliey had recently cojux/ 
from O^nabruck. They v/ere poor — almo-it without re^-ources, 
for their principal income v/as a sum of one hun/irwl and fifty 
livres, v/hich the diocer,an officials paid Angelic/i, according 
to custom, ;js a “new cx/nvert,” for she Iml abjured the 
Protestant religion, in v/hich she ha/1 been brought up, »oo/i 
after she caxne to Paris, 

Maltre Billaud, v/ho liardly ever v/ent out, and receive/1 no 
company, fell madly in love v/ith Angelicvi, v/hom he fre/juently 
met on the st/drease. She v/as a toll, big girl, fairly well 
educated, rather indolent, ra/liantly healthy, and won/lerfully 
pretty.^ 

Billaud, j>euior, v/hen a.ske/1 for his coasent to the marriage, 
refuse/l it, and even Mine. Hoye expecte/1 tliat her /laughter 

‘ Georges Duval v/ritea, i» his H'/uvtnii'i Tfcirmi'J//ruM, that /ujg'Jioa 
Doy« “wjci one of tho i/iOrtt toautiful v/omori Iw fia/1 ever wen,” — 
A, D/igis, 

Bdti 
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would get a better husband than a b-.cess bi-rtster who did 


talk well. 


not seem over-shai-p. But the yoa^ 
when the occasion x-equii-ed it, iid he convince 

both pax-ties who opposed his marris^e, that £: he had i:"^e 
worldly wealth he had honour and hcaesrc, and tha* " 
^^ngelica woxxld never repent her choiee."' bet -vecid sdvcsvs 
be •• his hfe-compauion xuxd the adoxw! -.x-hb his heart had 
ch^en.- The wedding took place xux Seutsraber txrh. I'Sxx at 
hamt-Andi-e-des-Arcs, and tlie yomig cCmpde rcar.d a i.xd^b'~ 
not far from the Rue de Savoie, on the foarth doer of^ 
hoxxse in the Rue Saint- Andre-des-^Vn-ss oinvssit-^' 

Grands Augustins. " 

He was not rich, and but i-ax-ely had a txvse. Bilhnxd tried 
pHys a fru'ce by him had omx' been pnxtncevl — and 
hissed— at the Rochelle Theatxxx He workotl at the - book " 
of an opera, called Akire, which nevei- left his desk, ;md, 
'exed at his want of success, tried another line. Political 
pamphlets and works on social i-eform were tlien much in 
'ogue, and he successively published thx-ee books which did 
not make any gx-eat impi-ession on tlie public, tuid bi-ought 
their author plenty of worry “without a single ci'own of 
nghts.”i 

Fortmiately, he M-as introduced about this time to one of 
Ws coiifrh'es, an advocate to tlie King's Comicil, and cele- 
bx-ated throughout all the quarter for his blmitness and 
plain-speaking — Danton — who employed Billaud as his 
secretary, without, howevei-, taking any pai-ticulai- liking to 
him. Indeed, there could be but little sympathy between 
tbe cold, acrimonious secretaiy and his impetuous, fr-ee- 
spoken master. In 1789 Billaud was a thin, reserved, 
silent man, thirty-tliree yeai*s of age, with a pale com- 
plexion, hard-looking eyes -with a slight squint in them, 
black hair plastered do\vn on the temples, a straight nose, 
and a sarcastic mouth. 

Danton elbowed his way freely thi'ough the world, and all 
those who followed .in his footsteps became something.’^ 
Billaud, who was a citizen of the turbulent section of the 
Theatre Fran 5 ais, was, on the eve before the 10th of August, 

^ A. B6gis. Unpublished Memoirs. Biography. 
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named a member of the ‘^insurrectional municipality^; a few 
days later he was deputy prociireur of the Commune, and, 
three weeks aftenvards, was elected member of the Con- 
vention, and had launched out into the whirlpooL 

Everybody else, in those days, lived in a constant high 
fever — but he did not. This period of his life is related in 
all his biographies, and in no instance have historians been 
indulgent to him. Amidst all the ^vild fury and heroic 
suffering of those terrible days, he alone remained calm and 
performed his work methodically — and a horrible work it 
was. • He was present, ofBciaUy, at the massacres at the 
Abbaye, complimented the murderers, and promised them 
pay; after which he went home as unconcerned as though 
he were returning from an afternoon stroll. Then we find 
him presiding over the Jacobin club, presiding over the 
Convention, and member of the Committee of Public Safety. 
He dragged to the scaffold the Girondins, the Queen, and his 
former master, Danton — ’who said of him, “Billaud has a 
dagger under his tongue,*’ He approved of the shooting, 
dro^\Tiing, and other wholesale massacres at Lyons, Nantes, 
and Arras. He organised the pitiless committee at Orange ; 
he encouraged Fouquier-Tinville ; his name is found, and 
often the first, upon every death-warrant. He signed before 
his colleagues, for he was pitiless, emotionless, unenthusiastic. 
When others were frightened, hesitated, drew back, he kept 
his course; speaking in bombastic sentences, and ‘‘shaking his 
lion’s mane,” for — in order to make his cold, passionless face 
more in harmony with the excited visages round him — he 
wore a yeUow wig which would appear ludicrous anywhere 
but on the sinister-looking head of Billaud-Vareime. '^Vhen 
Robespierre, Saint-Just, and Couthon were, in their turn, 
threatened with death, he deserted them, passed over to the 
enemy, and drove them to execution. . . . Why r For what 
end ? We cannot say, for he was not ambitious, and cared 
neither for money nor power. In later days, when he wrote 
down his recollections, he had but one memory of his pro- 
consulate. “ I walked on a volcano, the subterranean shocks 
of which warned me of some fresh eruption, i^hilst daggers 
glittered aU round me, and the thimder growled over my head.” 
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His life, during this gi'eat world-storm, was that of a quiet 
clerk, punctual at the office, and assiduous at his work.^ He 
picked up, iilmost haphazard, a few books at the bookstalls, 
to occupy his spare time of an evening, or else he worked at 
his tragedy, Polycrate^ for he had not given up all thoughts 
of the theatre. He had not changed his lodgings, but still 
lived on the fourth floor in the Rue Saint-Andre-des-Arcs. 
He received no company, and led the most placid, humdrum 
existence. His wife Avas contented, and that Avas enough. 
^^Not a cloud obscured the bright heaven of our union,'"’ 
Perhaps she never asked him Avhere he had been, or Avhat he 
had done; or, if she Avere informed, she Avas not greatly 
moved. She loved him ; she deemed him the purest, tenderest, 
most honest of men, Avho most deserves happiness ” — Avhich 
she tried to give him, and succeeded, for he Avas, by his oAvn 
avoAval, “ perfectly happy.” ^ 

The Parisians are often too impetuous in their infatuations, 
and too mijust in their aversions, but their presentiments 
Avere right in this instance, and they had taken an intense 
dislike to this blood-thirsty Avretch, Avho had smwived eveiy 
party to Avhich he had belonged, and yet found means to 
avoid paying his debt to the scaffold. This living spectre of 
the September massacres still Avent scatheless, but noAV that 
people AA^ere no longer frightened of him, he Avas hooted and 
cursed in the streets. Robespierre had his fanatics, and 
Marat his adorers, but there Avas not a person to take Billaud- 
Varenne’s part — not a friend, not a supporter, not even a 
comrade. 

He bore up against the storm, hoAvevei'.^ With the same 
impassive' face and obstinate aix', he still sat at the Convention, 
at the top of the Mountain,” on the bench which Robes- 
pierre used to occupy, but in the street he hid himself. One 

1 “Those Avho are acquainted with me know that I have ahvays led the 
most retired and simple life. Anyone Avho saw me ten years ago will not 
find that I have changed in any Avay. Being fond of study, I have not . 
made many friends ; at the most I have but five or six, and they certainly 
do not come to see me more than once in ten years. For my own part, i 
never go into society.” — Billaud-Varenne to his fellow-citizens. 

- Letters, quoted by A. Begis, 

^ He posted up in Paris an apology for his principles and conduct. 

“ J. N. Billaud, representative of the people, to his fellow-citizens.” See 
Aulard, Paris pendant la reaction Thermidoriennei vol. i., p. 313. 
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November day, in 1794, as he was passing through the Palais- 
Egalitt^, he was recognised, followed, insulted, jostled, and had 
to slip away through a shop having a door in another street. 
Duhein brought news of this riot to the Committee of Public 
Safety. Someone replied, “It is very difficult to prevent 
Billaud from being hooted.” A little later, some young men 
dressed up a dummy to look something like Billaud, shook it, 
knocked it about, and dragged it to the door of the Conven- 
tion ; then made it kneel in the mud in token of humble 
apology ; finally cai-ted it off to the Jacobin Club, and burnt 
it, amidst cries of “ Do^vn with Billaud ! Do^vn mth the 
drinkers of blood ! ” 

Retribution soon overtook him. On March 2nd, 1795, the 
Convention decreed his arrest, and, a month later, ordered 
that he was to be “transported at once.” He had passed 
this month in his own house, guarded by two gendarmes, 
who watched, day and night, on the staircase. According to 
a tradition, which is not improbable, he occupied himself, 
during this month, in excavating a hole in the wall of 
his lodging in which he hid all his papers. They have 
never been found,^ though the house was pulled do^vn 
a few years ago to make room for the Lycee-Fenelon. 

There was great joy in the Rue Saint- Andre-des- Arcs 
on April 2nd. A carriage of the Committee of General Safety 
drew up before Billaud’s door, and some gendarmes, the 
Commissary of Police, two agents of the Committee, and the 
Jttge de pair entered the house, whilst a crowd assembled 
round the portal demanding the “ Jacobin.” At the end of 
an horn’, he appeared, surrounded by policemen, still haughty, 
his low forehead and shock of yellow hair looking horrible. 
The crowd cried, “ Kill him I To the guillotine with the 
monster.” He got into the carriage, for which the gendarmes 

^ In 1821 a book was published, in two volumes, entitled Mimoirea de 
Billaud-Varennet ex-conveniionntl^ Merita au Port-au-Prince en 1818» by 
M, . . . The work does not appear to be wholly fictitious. It may have 
been compiled from his notes, for Billaud wrote a great deal. We cite 
this passage. *‘Some day, there will be found some singular memoirs, 
written by my hand, concerning this memorable period of the Revolution. 
The day before I was seized to be transported, I placed them in the wall 
of the house which I occupied in the Rue Samt-Andr6*des-Arc3— now 
it is said, No. 54.’’ 
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with difficulty forced a way. The people imagined that he 
was going to be taken to the scaffold, and the cheers, 
applause, and joy were universal. But Avhen, at the end of 
the street, it was seen that the escort turned to the left, 
in fi’ont of the old Comedie Fran^aise, and, entering the Riie 
de la Liberte (now Rue Monsieur le Prince), made for the 
Barrier d’Enfer and the Orleans road, the crowd realised that 
the tiger was about to escape them. The horses were 
stopped, the traces cut, and, with threats, blows, insults, and 
howling, the carriage was stormed, jolted back to the 
Carrousel, and pushed into the cointyard of the Committee 
of General Safety.^ 

Billaud was locked in a small room, the window of which 
looked out on one of the side entrances of the Convention. 
He remained there until evening, endmlng with a cai’eless air 
the insulting cmlosity of his former colleagues. At seven in 
the evening someone proposed that it was time to depart. A 
chaise with sis horses was brought ; he took his place, and the 
carriage, surrounded by a strong escort of gendai*mes, set off 
at full gallop do^vn the Rue Saint-Honore.- Foily-eight 
thousand men were under arms ; a hmidred cannon with 
lighted matches, were placed along the Tuileries. The 
people were quiet at first, but in the Champs • Elys&s the 
passers-by got excited ; the women cried “ Stop ! Stop ! ” 
The crowd rushed forward, as though it had received a 
word of command, pm’suing the caiTiage like a pack of 
inforiated hounds. The escort was overtaken at the baiTier ; 
the carriage was unharnessed, and dragged back in triumph 
to the Place de la Revolution — to the spot where, for a whole 
year, the guillotine had been enthroned. Everybody cheered, 
and the army remained passive.^ 

^ Me-ssagar du sojV, of the 15th of Germinal, Year HI., quoted by 
Aulard. 

2 About six o'clock, the eight deputies who were to be taken to the 
fortress of Ham left for their destination in the midst of a squadron of 
gendarmes, who took the road towards the Chaillot barrier at full gallop, 
with drawn sabres, and crying, ‘ Doum with the Jacobins .'” — Coumcr 
B^puhlicain, loth of Germinal, quoted by Aulard. 

3 “ There was some fighting, some traces were cut, a horse killed, and 
a few people womided. However, after a good deal of noise, peace was 
restored, and the deputies left ; but it was not the same with Barere and 
Billaud. The carriages which contained them were stopped in the Place 
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Billaud understood at last that he was really “ condemned.” 
Brought back to the Tuileries, he remained there until two in 
the morning — not until then did the gendarmes escorting the 
accursed wretch dare to set out through sleeping and 
deserted Paris. The chaise which conveyed him left by the 
Monceau gate, and at dawn was rolling along the high 
road to Orleans. At every relay, at every stage, there were 
the same curses, the same infuriated mob. The people of 
Tours had determined to throw Billaud into the Loire, and 
the canuage had to pass through the city at night. At 
Poitiers and Niort, dirt and stones were thi'own ; on April 12th 
he entered La Rochelle, his native town, which he had left 
thirteen years previously. 

Ilis father and mother hastened to the port ; they tenderly 
embraced the convict, and were with him for some hours. 
That was the only oasis in his jom’ney to Tenare, for on the 
morrow the infernal torture recommenced, with the cell on 
the He Oleron, the confinement in “ the lions’ den ” on board 
the dispatch boat. Expedition, the voyage of forty-five days 
under a burning sky. The captain of the ship had orders to 
throw his passenger overboard in case of an attack by an 
English vessel. 

Billaud did not utter a complaint ; he passed his days 
seated in the stei’n, looking at the ocean, in a solitude and 
silence so sad that even the sailors were “ touched.” At 
Cayenne, he was shut up in the fort, twenty hours of solitary 
cell per day. After six months, he was removed to 
Sinnamary — a fever-stricken desert, generally fatal to new- 
comers, to which the Government sent those convicts whom 
they wanted to be rid of quickly. Billaud-Varenne had 
reached the limit of human distress — for him there was 
nothing beyond but the tomb. 

After she had seen him, on April 2nd, worried by the crowd 
that was howling round the house, his wife, dazed with grief 
had remained alone, deserted even by the neighbom’s ; the, 
name which she bore turned away from her even those who 

de la Rdvolution. The mob cut the traces of the horses, the 

carriages, and (flagged them back to the Committee of General Safety. 

— Same source. 
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were careless and indifferent. She did not know where her 
husband had been taken, and did not dare to inquiz'e what 
was his fate, when, on May 4th — after a month of anxiety 
and solitude — she received a letter fi'om her father-in-law, 
announcing Billaud’s arrival at La Rochelle and his temporary 
imprisonment at Oleron. She replied at once. Her letter, 
Avhich has been preserved, is veiy correctly ^vritten ; she 
assures “her dear papa and dear mamma that she will do 
all she can to get reunited to 'her husband, and that she will 
share his lot, whatever it may be, and will be only too happy 
if she can obtain permission to rejoin him who, dm’ing ten 
years, made her so happy.’’ She has sent, by the diligence, a 
little box containing “ a few clothes that are absolutely 
needed.” A second letter is dated May 26th. Angelica has 
learned that Billaud is about to sail for Cayenne ; she is in 
despair; she cannot rejoin him, “and the poor fellow has 
nothing.” 

. “ I beg of you, my dear papa, if there is still time, to get a 
few louis for him at any cost ; I will pay you back faithfully. 
Moreover, I am sending off two cases ; the one contains 300 
books, and in the other there is a clock. You can, if you 
like, my dear papa, sell them at once ... I ask a million 
pai’dons for all the trouble I am giving you, but, my dear 
papa, I have no one but you in the world. I have lost all ; 
my brother has just died of gi’ief, and my sister died two 
months ago.” ^ 

Poor Angelica was compelled to pa\vn one after the other 
all the articles of furnitm'e in her lodgings ; and she had 
temporarily quitted the Rue Saint- Andi'e-des-Ai’cs. She con- 
cealed herself somewhere in the maze of streets which 
surround the Louvre. She had taken a false name ; to her 
neighboui's she was “ Citoyenne Rousselot,” - but she cared 
little for these troubles, the gi*ief that crushed her was “ the 
being deprived of her adored husband.” 

“ I cannot keep my promise to him ; I cannot survive so 
many soitows ; I am afflicted even unto death ; all my 

^ Alfred B^gis. M^moires midiia de Billaud-Varcnne, Biography. 

2 Her address is : “To Citoyenne Galand, at the house of Citizen 
Pajou, sculptor, opposite the Louv^re, to be forwarded to Citoyenne 
Rousselot.” 
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strength has left me. . . . Poor Billaud, he who was my 
father, my country, my all. He knew all my misfortunes and 
consoled all my woes. If I could see him once more, I could 
die content.” 

She thus loved the man “ whom an indignant civilisation 
has cast forth amongst savages ” ; she alone knew “ his 
beautiful pure soul, his innocence.” In order to obtain per- 
mission to embark and rejoin him she decided to show 
herself ; she knew she was still beautiful, “ in spite of her 
deplorable situation,” and that she could move to pity the 
most inexorable hearts. 

“ I have already won the hearts of some who can do every- 
thing,” she wrote triumphantly on June oth. She had asked 
for her passport and sent off “ some bales ” to La Rochelle, 
but she did not leave ; she was ill and without money. Then 
it was that Johnson appeared on the scene. 

Hany Johnson was a rich American ship-ovmer, who had 
long resided in France and had become — hke many other 
foreigners — an enthusiastic, crack-brained Repubhcan after 
the fashion of the Prince of Hesse and Baron Clootz. He 
was of weak health, and (in 1795) more than fifty years old. 
Was he personally acquainted mth BiUaud-Varenne ? That 
is doubtful ; but he greatly admired his “ political bluster,” 
and it is to be surmised that Angelica did not displease him. 
Kno^ring that she was Avithout money and could not embark, 
Johnson paid her a visit. He had plenty of money; he 
Avould fit out a privateer, carry off Billaud from Guiana, and 
take him to the United States. But the consent of the out- 
laAV Avas first necessary ; the ofier Avas secretly transmitted to 
him, and the reply received three months later. He refused : 
“ The National Convention, Avhich has unjustly condemned 
him, has alone the right to proclaim his deliverance.” In his 
hut, doAvn in the depressing desert, his spirit Avas stiU imtamed, 
and his obstinacy Avas discouraging. Comeha, the daughter 
of Scipio and mother of the Gracchi, Avnuld have seemed a 
mere hysterical female by the side of such a man, and the 
Aveak Angelica Avas not a Comeha. She did her best, but she 
felt that her httle mind could not match the gigantic mind 
of her unsociable spouse. Women, it has been said, only 
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really love men who are stronger than themselves ; for 
if their pleasime is to command, their happiness is to 
obey. That may be so, but it is a happiness which it 
would be imprudent to inflict upon them too long — they 
tire of it. 

Angelica had still made up her mind to start, but in her 
letters to her father-in-law her plans about emigi'ating were 
more hazy. She still talked about him Avho alone attaches 
her to life,’’ but her protestations lacked enthusiasm. She 
recommended him not to ship the hales — only keep them 
in a dry place.” Then the correspondence slackened. In 
November the Directoire issued a decree authorising her to 
receive the balance of the parliamentary indemnity due to 
Billaud and to share his exile. The Minister of the Navy 
even received an order “ to furnish her, at the expense of the 
Republic, with all the means of transport necessary to that 
effect.” ^ She could not make up her mind, however ; she still 
loved Billaud, and now exchanged letters with him, but^ the 
communications were irregular — and took so long. She got 
tired ; and when she sent him books, money, or effects, the 
ships which carried them were invariably captured. Then we 
find her at La Rochelle, staying mth her father-in-law and 
ready to go to sea — it was February 1796 — when a letter 
arrived from Billaud enjoining her to give up the project. 
He was afraid she could not bear the voyage, the hot 
climate, the fevers. So she did not start. 

She retmned to Paris, where Johnson awaited her. This 
Yankee original had thought of an admirable plan. She 
shall get a divorce and become his \vife. He was infirm, 
worn-out, always ill, and certain to die soon. He would 
leave her all his fortune, and Billaud could profit by it. The 
idea was sublime — also absurd — ^but with that strange 
infirmity of some women which makes them unable to see 
both sides of a question, Angelica looked at it from only the 
favourable point of view. After some hesitation she gave 
her consent — Billaud was not consulted. The divorce was 
pronounced — on account of the absence of the husband ” — 
on January 18th, 1797 ; and ten days later Harry Johnson 
^ M. Victoriea Sardou’a collection oi autographs* 
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married, at the Mairie of the 11th Arrondissement, Angelica 
Doye, formerly the wife of Billaud-Varenned 

She left the Rue Saint-Andre-des-Arcs, and resided, with 
her new husband, at 9, Passage des Petits Pk-es, a long narrow 
alley which stood on part of the ground now occupied by the 
Rue de la Banque. It was understood that the American — 
as much from “personal dignity” as out of regard to his 
friend Billaud — should demand nothing from his wife but her 
friendship, and should claim only the rights “ of a protector 
and adopted father.” For the object of their union was “ to 
work conjointly to ameliorate the outlaw’s lot.” In order to 
put these fine resolutions into execution, they neglected to 
inform him of what had happened. He was thenceforth 
divorced without knowing it. 

Angelica, always a good-natured girl, still loved him, but 
never wrote to him. Billaud, senior, kept up communication 
with his son, but never alluded, in his letters, to his former 
daughter-in-law, of whose second marriage he was not ignor- 
ant. This coiTespondence, like most others of that period, is 
very deceptive. It might be expected that persons who had 
taken part in such great events, and were now thro^vn such a 
long distance apart, would be prolix as to the details of their 
adventm’es and the incidents of their private life. Nothing 
of the kind ; they exchanged every six months a short note 
which said nothing. They prated about “ their irresistible 
longing for everything which has claim on their mind,” of 
“ their serenity, and the consoling evidence of a clear con- 
science.” Letters which might reveal so much to us are 
generally full of nothing but gushing sentiment. 

^ ** It was then that Johnson proposed that she should get a divorce 
and marry him, in order that he might give her all his fortune, by which 
Billaud might afterwards profit. Billaud’s wife was ill, and without 
money ; she had recently lost her mother and her two brothers, when 
Johnson accorded her his succour and protection. She loved her husband 
very much ; they had lived happily together more than ten years, and she 
still hoped to be re-united to him. Por a long time, she deferred giving a 
reply ; then she informed her husband’s father of the proposal and asked 
his advice. She appears to have obtained a tacit consent at least. At 
last, finding herself devoid of means, deserted by all whom she had kno^vn 
m the time of her husband’s prosperitj^, and obliged to submit to the 
worst privations, she ended by accepting Johnson, whose proposals had 
become more and more pressing, as he wished, he said, that all his fortune 
should one day revert to Billaud -Varenne, — ^A. B6gis, Unpublished Memoirs. 
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Therefore,' for nearly two years, Billaud was not particularly 
astonished that he had no news of Angelica. Not until 
October 1798 did he begin to suspect that she “ must have 
given his parent some cause for dissatisfaction.'^*’ Two years 
later — still in ignorance of what had happened — he pleaded 
his Avife’s cause to his parents, pompously remarking that 
when the force of the storm is abated there is time for 
reflection, and we are then disposed to repair the loss that 
the tempest has occasioned.’’ His parents ^d not reply, and 
matters remained as they were. Angelica had left Paris and 
was living with Johnson in the country. But neither had 
foi'gotten the unhappy outcast. She offered *^^to send him 
twenty-five louis ” — she had twenty-five put by for another 
occasion. She wrote to Billaud, senior, who, she knew, was in 
poverty : do not trouble about money ; if I am still sad, I 
still retain the hope of being useful to that innocent and 
oppressed being ; I revolve a thousand projects in my head to 
release him from his terrible situation. I do not know whether 
I shall succeed.” Johnson, for his part, Avas thinking about 
preparing a ship to go in person to console “ his friend.” The 
interview Avould have been rather sensational, but it did not 
take place. Johnson Avas a man of his word ; he had promised 
not to live to be an old man, and he kept his promise after 
they had been married three yeai's. On December 26th, 1799, 
he left Angelica a AvidoAv, and heiress of all his fortune — more 
than half-a-million — ^Avhich she Avas glad to have “ to benefit 
BiUaud.” So little did she understand the fierce chax'acter 
of the man Avith Avhom she Avas proud of ^‘having liA^ed 
ten years in the most complete imity of sentiments and 
vieAVs.” 

At Sinnamary he had a hut in one of the outbuildings of 
the fort, a convict’s hut, without a single book or a tool. In 
a feAv days, inaction made him ill, he Avas attacked by a fever, 
and taken, almost dying, to the military hospital of Cayenne, 
Avhich Avas mider the charge of the Grey Sistei*s of St. Paul 
of Chartres.” During the Terror they had refused to take 
any oath, or to infringe the regulations of their Oixler in any 
way, but, nevertheless, the Government had alloAA'ed them to 
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stop, on account of the important services they rendered the 
colony. 

They may have been a bit frightened when the “ tiger ’’was 
brought to them, but they were much more astonished when 
they saw the invalid. His meekness, patience, and the 
apparent calmness of his mind quite perplexed the holy 
sisters who nursed him. They took it in turns to sit by the 
side of his bed, and to distract his thoughts from melancholy 
subjects; they told him, in a low voice, simple stories of 
innocent persons who had been persecuted and finally reaped 
their reward.^ He, whose name had made the earth tremble, 
listened to them like a good child. “ Their impressive and 
consoling words calmed his startled mind,” and penetrated his 
distressed heart. 

“ How I admire yovu’ virtues, my worthy sisters,” he said, 
“ when it is I — I, the melancholy object of general execration, 
on whom you lavish such pains and kindness. Your 
generosity surpasses, in my eyes, the most noble acts of great 
minds.” He was their privileged invalid ; they laughed 
familiarly with him, without constraint. They spoke to him 
of “ Our Lord Jesus Christ,” and he replied, “ Supreme 
Being,” and they understood each other perfectly. They saw 
that “ he did not serve God in the way they did,” but they 
boldly assured him that “ his resignation must be due to Our 
Saviour’s help.” No doubt he sometimes broke out in a way 
which must have startled the good nuns, but they took care 
not to show it. One day, when they were speaking of his 
political adversaries, a nun had the courage to say, “ Our 
Lord, when on the Cross, pardoned those who had put him to 

^ The zeal and the ingenuity of the sisters were remarkable. They had 
placed BUlaud in the officers’ quarters, but an order came that he was to 
be removed to the convicts’ ward. He was nearly dying ; the convicts — 
of whom, by orders from headquarters, he was to be the companion — 
were nothing but slaves, brutalised by vice and crime ; and the rules 
forbade that any colonist was to be admitted amongst them, however 
criminal he might be. The Grey Sisters obeyed, however ; they had been 
ordered to remove Eillaud to the convicts’ ward, and they removed him 
there — but they first placed all the convicts in an adjoining room, the 
door of which they concealed by a large cupboard. “ You are so ill," 
said the Abbess to Billaud, “that, in order to be able to give. you more 
attention, we thoughfit better to place you here. We are soriy we are 
not able to give you a room where you would be farther removed from 
these poor wretches.” 
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felt that he was utterly deserted, and two thousand leagues 
from all his relatives. “ What courage I need, not to succumb,” 
he wrote. 

An undeniable courage, composed of pride and obstinacy. 
He was firmly resolved to convert his punishment into an 
apotheosis — to pose as a pure and innocent victim — and he 
played his part in epic fashion. 

In June 1800 he leased the farm of Orvilliers for twelve 
years, for the sum of 1,200 firancs paid annually ; ^ but, as he 
had not a single soic of his own, one of the residents in the 
island — a Citizen Lambert — consented to be surety for him. 
Billaud accepted ; the prejudice against him was growing 
weaker. 'STet he was but rarely seen ; very few people cordd 
boast of having heard his voice, but the inhabitants of the 
Coast quarter, as they returned home, often saw him standing 
motionless on a hUl at evening, gazing at the distant sea and 
the setting sun. He wore a jacket and trousers of coarse 
linen, a wde-brimmed hat, and thick shoes. He had picked 
up a dog, to which he had given the name of Patience,” and 
which faithfully followed him everysvhere. 

Captain Bernard, one of the Governor’s aides-de-camp, 
came to see him one day, quite joyful, for he brought him 
the good news of the constitution of the Consular govern- 
ment, and the pardon granted by Bonaparte to aU trans- 
ported convicts. He offered Bdlaud the Governor’s compli- 
ments and his oto, and his congi'atidations on the termination 
of his exile. Billaud smiled, took the letter which the officer 
handed him, read it slowly, rvithout any emotion, and invited 
his visitor to rest in a hammock, and drink a glass of punch. 
Then he entered the house to wite a reply to the Govei’uor’s 
letter. A few moments later he reappeared. He had written 
these lines with a firm hand : — 

“ I know, from history, that the Roman consvds held ceidain 
rights from the people, but the light to pardon, which the 
French consuls arrogate to themselves, not having originated 
from the same source, I cannot accept the amnesty which 
they pretend to grant me.” ^ 

1 Unpubbshed correspondence, Victorien §aj^ou’s collection. 

2 La Nomdk Minerve, 1833. BiJlaud-VareBne at Cayenne. 
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The officer went away, struck dumb vnth admiration 
and astonishment* 

This led to an acq[uaintauce between the two men. Captain 
Bernard, curious to see more of this fierce and haughty 
character, often went to Orvilliers. He would have liked 
to question the old Coiiveniiojinel about the Revolution, but, 
at the very first word, Billaud cut him shoi't, Young man, 
when the bones of two generations which follow yours shall 
be whitened, history Avill seize upon that great question. 
Come and see my palm-trees.*^’ He expressed himself in 
these semi-biblical words because they suited the part he 
had chosen to play — that of a misunderstood and persecuted 
patriarch. On other occasions, however, he was less laconic. 

“ I suffer justly,” he said one day, for I have shed human 
blood, but if I were again in the same circumstances, I should 
act the same again. It was necessary to employ extreme 
measures, and I gave myself up to the task. Some gave 
their lives ; I did more — I gave my name. I allowed people 
to doubt what I really was — posterity even will not do 
me justice. I have the more merit and glory in my own 
eyes.” 

No doubt it was from Captain Bernard that Billaud learned 
of the second marriage and widowhood of his wife. Bernard 
had met Angelica in Paris, at the house of Priem', a former 
colleague of the Committee of Public Safety. The beauty of 
the young widow had struck him; she wore a necklace on 
which was suspended a * miniature — a portrait of Billaud. 
She inquired about him ; asking if he stiU kept that inex- 
plicable yellow wig ? ” Bernard tried to obtain from Billaud 
a word of indulgence for her, but the stern proconsul remained 
inexorable. There are some faults that are unpardonable,” 
was aU he said. Three months later, in writing to his father, 
he remarked, “ I have swallowed this grief as I have so many 
others, and think no more about it.” 

His vexation was probably lessened by the fact that some 
time previously a Swiss, named Sieger, residing in tlie 
colony, had procui-ed for him a quick and inteUigent young 
negress, in whom Billaud had quickly become interested. 
She was named Brigitte. It must be to her that he alludes, 
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we suspect, in one of his letters to Sieger. He states that 
“ he is very well pleased with the little slave girl I have just 
received. She appears to be very gentle and docile. When 
she was separated from her companion, and found herself 
alone in a boat, she was seized with despair, and tried to 
throw herself into the river. She was very melancholy 
for two days, but being treated well, her grief soon abated.” 

Brigitte was hardly fifteen or sixteen when she became 
Billaud’s property; he was, at that time, forty-eight. She 
soon, and without any effort, satisfied the cravings of his 
empty heart. He found in her a being who felt no repug- 
nance at his past life; she listened to him eagerly; in 
her company he could unweariedly criticise the perfidies 
of which he had been the innocent victim, and “ the insults 
which had been heaped upon his immaculate soul.” He set 
her free at once, and she lavished upon him kindnesses and 
attentions to which he had long been a stranger. To Sieger, 
his only friend, he made no mystery of the situation ; in 
a language larded with old quotations and reminiscences of 
Jean Jacques, he invited him to accept at his “hermitage” 
the hospitality of Philemon and Baucis. Brigitte managed 
everything about the house, tillage, the plantations, the 
garden, cattle-rearing, the negroes, and especially the master 
— that uncompromising master whom the feline grace of a 
little savage had suddenly tamed. It was he who was the 
slave now ; she was devoted to this man, whom she guessed to 
be unfortunate, and saw was deserted. She tried to give him 
corn-age by relating all the catastrophes, blows, humih'ations, 
and insults she had met with in the coiu-se of her short life. 
The ex-president of the National Convention and this lisping 
infant compared their respective careers. When she saw that 
he was a prey to one of those crises of melancholy in which 
he was often bm-ied, or when he broke out into terrible anger 
against his negroes, Brigitte soothed him with her calm voice ; 
“What, sir, you who have encountered so many dangers to 
give way imder the attacks of these vermin ? ” 

For Billaud-Varenne had negroes — ^his ovm property, 
bought mth his own money — and their Avays and habits 
annoyed him. 
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The comedy of history abounds in grotesque changes 
and contrarieties^ but we doubt whether any collector of 
autographs has ever come across a more singular instance of 
them than is to be found in the following document, of 
which we give an exact copy : 

I acknowledge the receipt of the sum of one thousand 
eight himdred and forty one francs, ten souSy in payment for 
the sale of a negro, named i^tienne, in conformity with the 
agreement made with the purchaser of the said negro.**’ ^ 

And this is signed Billaud-Varenne ” — the name of the 
man who, when he was a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, solemnly decreed the abolition of slavery. His 
Utopian ideas had undergone a great change since he went 
to reside in Guiana. It would be interesting to collect all 
his fine speeches about the liberty of the black and collate 
them with the stinging sentences of the brutally frank letter 
which Billaud-Varenne vrcote to his friend Sieger. I have 
learned but too well that these people are born with a 
multitude, of vices, and are devoid both of reason and feeling, 
and that nothing bnt a sharp sense of fear can keep them in 
order.” At last, he could stand it no longer, and got rid ot 
“ his menagerie.” His menagerie consisted of five negroes — 
Cato, Ti'anche-Montagne, Hippolyte, Nicolas, and Joseph — 
and three negresses, one of whom — did he give her that 
name.? — ^was called Antoinette. There was also another 
negro, named Lindor, but he was ill — “ swnllen up like a 
drum, and it would be useless to try and sell him in that 
state.” These unfortunate wetches, whom he valued much 
less than he did his milch-cbws, these degraded beings whom 
he had to keep in subjection with blows and stripes, were, 
perhaps, happier than he was, and excited his jealousy- He 
speaks with a sort of envy of “ the beastly way in which they 
sleep from Saturday night to Monday morning.” Have 
these brutes, then, no nightmares to worry them ? Can he 
sleep like that ? 

Years passed : he had long since quitted the Orvilliers 
farm, and founded another plantation — the Hermitage — but 
it did not please him. His letters ai*e nothing but lamcnta- 
1 Victorien Sardou’s collection. 
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tions and grievances ; never an allusion to the past, but 
complaints about his wretched position/^ or his obstinately 
persecuted virtue.'’’ Every day he spent some hours at his 
desk, but what he wrote was not, as we should have expected, 
recollections of his sudden rise and his astounding fall,” but 
a sort of dissertation on love, interlarded Avith bits of vei'se, 
quotations, and worn-out aphorisms, such as Love likes to 
be as free in its choice as in its favours ; it wears a bandage 
over its eyes,” If any allusion to the experience acquired in 
politics did slip in it was rather of a sentimental nature, as, 
The scaffold ! Great heavens ! Has it ever been of any use 
to improve morals ? In what age, in what country, has it 
succeeded in preventing crime ? ” 

He Avas not interested in Avhat Avent on in the Avorld. In 
1809, Avhen Guiana Avas surrendered to the Portuguese, he 
did not trouble himself in the least ; in 1814 he Avi'ote : “ I 
am not posted up in political news ; in the first place because 
I am not curious, and then my solitude is so great that the 
Avorld might be turned upside doAvn Avithout my suspecting 
it.” Yet, Avhen the Bourbons definitely returned to poAver, 
in 1815, he feared their vengeance. He had suffered so many 
bitternesses and disillusions, and solitude had become in- 
supportable ; he Avished to fly from that cursed countiy and 
the fearful prospect of being exposed in his last days to the 
treachery of the negroes.” So he sold his slaves one Avith 
anothex',” for 5,000 francs. He got together some money 
— very little, for the Hermitage, Avhen put up for sale, found 
no purchaser — and left, taking Brigitte and Patience Avith 
him. On May 5th, 1816, he landed at NeAvport, in the United 
States. SnoAv Avas falling, and Brigitte Avas cold — she re- 
gretted the sun of Cayenne ; even Patience Avould not leave 
the fireside. Hotel life, too, did not suit Billaud ; he had to 
dress to go doAvn to the table talk to people he did not 

knoAv, escape the curious, and elude indiscreet questions. 

Billaud — folloAved by his black Antigone and his dog — 
arrived at Ncav York on May 31st. He hoped to be able to 
live by his pen, but the first publisher Avhom he addi*essed 
asked for ^^an advance for expenses,” and the author prudently 
AvithdreAV. The society of his felloAv-men Avas repugnant to 
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him ; he passed his days shut up in his room, looking on the 
map for a refuge w^here ‘^it would be lawful for an old 
republican to die a fi*ee man/’ Finally,' he decided upon 
San Domingo, the climate of which would suit Brigitte, and, 
after sixteen days at sea, he settled, in September 1816, at 
Port-au-Prince. He hired a hut, consisting of two small 
rooms, and chose the inner chamber, which looked out over some 
gai’dens and a common, and arranged “ his furniture ’’ — a bed 
in an alcove hmig with a tattered wall-paper, and an old arm- 
chair, brought fi’om France. 

Soon after his amval, he became aquainted vnth a young 
mulatto brought up in Paris, named Colombel, and, through 
him, obtained a small position in the offices of the chief 
judge, M. Sabourin, and every day he went regularly to the 
court. Then he I’etmmed and supped with Brigitte, who was 
both servant and misti'ess of the house. Sometimes he 
received a visit horn a doctor, M. Mirambeau, who liked to 
talk with him. 

He lived thus for three years. Attacked by chronic 
dysentery, he rapidly wasted away ; his face became paler 
day by day, his cheeks more hollow, and his hair, which was 
formerly black and flat to his head, turned white. He had 
given up the legendary lion’s mane ” ; his hands were dry 
and bony as those of a skeleton, but his eyes retained a look 
‘^of terrible fixity/’ He was still, however, “polite and 
attentive,” full of kindness and m’banity; all who saw him 
fomid in him “ something of a former great power.” ^ 

Brigitte never left him ; his eyes followed her quick and 
supple movements as she walked about the room. Nigra 
suvi^ sed formosa^ he said. He lived “ in profound tran- 
quillity, even smTOunded by very flattering considerations ” ; 
but, at sixty-thx'ee yeai’s of age, his health was ruined. 

Eaidy in June 1819 he felt weaker, and made up his mind 
to go into the country, 

“ ^ I am going,’ he said to Dr, Chervin, who attended him, 

^ to breathe the air of the hills for a few weeks. It cured me 
two years ago, but I feel very worn out — very worn out 
indeed, doctox*.’ ” - 

i La I^oxLvdle MintrvCy 1835. “ Idem. 
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M. Chervin asked if he would like to have the country- 
house of one of his friends. 

“ ‘ No : I am going to a poor cabin on the Mornes- 
Charbonnieres, where I shall be well received.’ — ‘ At whose 
house ? ’ — ‘ That of the negress who washes for you. I shall 
rest myself there, in a very pretty spot. Will you come and 
see me.?’ — ‘Yes. When do you leave?’ — ‘In a couple of 
days — next Monday.’ — ‘ How are you going, and by what 
road ? ’ — ‘ I am going on the back of the donkey that brings 
the clean linen to tomr.’ ” 

“ On the day stated — June Tth — two donkeys were 
brought to the door of his house; the arm-chair was 
fastened on the back of the one donkey, which was 
already loaded with linen ; then, with the assistance of the 
women, the doctor lifted up the old proconsul, and placed 
him on the back of the other donkey, where, he said, he was 
quite comfortable, and felt better than he did in the house. 
He smiled, and appeared a little more lively. He thanked 
the doctor and pressed the hands of all those who surrounded 
him. ‘ I hope to see you one of these days at the Mornes ; 
you ought to come — it is a beautiful-spot ! If I do not see 
you again, he happy. Farewell ! ’ He was much affected, 
and Brigitte, who was very affable, said good-bye to all her 
neighbours. The travellers started, and as long as they could 
see their friends, they continued to make signs of affection 
until they were hidden from view by the high hedges and 
foliage.” ^ 

when he arrived at the washerwoman’s house, BiUaud- 
Varenne was dying, being quite exhausted by the fatigue of 
the short journey. He passed his last days in the big arm- 
chair, “ which came from France.” On June 13th he had a 
touch of fever, which made him rather excited. He was 
heard to murmur that, “ so far from repenting, he died proud 
of the usefulness and disinterestedness of his life.” “My 
bones,” he added, “ will, at all events, repose in a land that 
loves liberty.” Then he was sifent for a long time ; his life 
was slowly ebbing away. 

“ But I hear the voice, of posterity, which accuses me of 
^ La Nouvelle Minerve^ 1835 - 
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having been too sparing of the blood of the tyrants of Europe/’ 
Having uttered these terrible words, his head dropped, his 
eyes closed, and peacefully and quietly his breath ceased.^ 

Angelica Doye, the divorced wife of Billaud-Varenne, and 
widow of Johnson, after having done all she could to become 
reconciled to her first husband^ and obtain his pardon, 
eventually became resigned to the situation. She married, 
on April 2nd, 1808, a rich merchant, M. Cousin-Duparc, 
much younger than herself.” At her death, which occmTed 
on February 14th, 1815, she left him the whole of her foi-tune. 

Brigitte inherited the property of the old CoiiventionneL 
By a will, dated fi'om Cayenne, he left her — excluding 
the property he possessed in Pi’ance — the whole of his estate 
in Guiana, and everything thereunto appertaining, ^^not 
only,” he said, “ to repay her for the services she has done for 
me during eighteen years, but as a fi’esh and complete 
acknowledgment of her constant attachment in following me 
wherever I went.” 

The legacy was not of much importance ; nevertheless, 
Brigitte — we cannot ascertain at what period, or for what 
purpose, she changed her name to “ Virginie” — was enabled 
to purchase a small house at Port-au-Prince. M. Jules 
Claretie was informed by a doctor of San Domingo — of 
whom he had made inquiries concerning the descendants 
of Camille Desmoulins — that the old negress, the widow 
of Billaud-Varenne, was still alive, though bowed with 
yeai's, as late as 1874. 

La Nouvdle Minerve^ 1835. The last years of Billaud-Varenne. 
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iVIjEE, Savourz — ^\viiose husband was proprietor of a school 
of some importance in the Bue de la Clef — was terribly 
bothered in 1793. 

A stranger — that is to say a stranger to the quarter — had 
recently come to reside in the house next to hers, and 
his popularity had rapidly increased. His name was 
Francois Hanriot. He was a little man, with a cleEm-shaven, 
ruddy face, blinking eyelids, and a receding forehead. A 
neiwous affection made his fece twitch every now and then ; 
his voice was generally low and husky, but could thunder 
when occasion requirecL^ 

Although no one knew whence he came, it was kno^vn that 
he had tried a number of professions. He had been a choir- 
boy, and even beadle ; then, servant to an attorney of the 
Parliament — Me. Forme, Rue de I’Observance, near the 
Cordeliers. Some people asserted that they knew him when 
he kept a dram-shop ; afterwards he had dragged a hand- 
barrow of hosiery from fair to fair.- He asserted that 
he had been through the American campaign, under 
Lafayette. It was knoivn that he had been" a clerk at the 
city gates, and I'eports said that he had conveniently burned 
down his office just before the auditor came round to verify 
the accounts. In January 1793 he was a rentier, and 
had just come to live in the Rue de la Clef, to the great joy 
of the patriots of that section, w^hich was that of the Sans 
Culottes. A legend — ^^vhich he did not contradict — declared 

^ Sclunidt. Tableau de Parii pendant la Pewluiton. 

" ChallameL JUidionnaire de la Revolution. These ratnouK are quoted 
merely as specimens of what the Parisians knew, or believed, about 
Hannot; for the authentic history of his life remains a profound mystery. 
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that he had taken part in the September massacres.^ It was 
also said that he had denounced his mother;- for which 
reason his flatterers called him Brutus — which was the 
highest possible praise in those days. 

Mme. Saboui’e was the more distui’bed about, her neisrh- 
hour, because Hanriot — who made himself very busy in the 
section — had brought forward some proposals which did not 
at all suit her. One idea, on which he was always hailing, 
was to tax the rich — “ to call upon them \vith a bill in one 
hand and a pistol in the other.’’ The ex-dram-shopkeeper 
had, moreover, resolved to piu:ge the section of evexy emblem 
of aristocracy, and, as the facade of Savoure’s academy was 
ornamented with a series of busts of antique gods and famous 
Romans, had one night invaded the house, at the head of a 
band of his comrades, and proceeded to carry off these anti- 
revolutionaiy effigies. Some days later he took it into 
his head to compel Mme. Sayom’e to let' her pupils dine in 
the street. Fraternal meals were much in fashion in those 
days — an invention due to Prudhomme. “ There ought,” he 
had written, to be a table laid in every street, at which all 
the citizens might sit and fraternise. Each one should bring 
his ovm dish, if he can, and he who has px’epared nothing 
shall share with his neighbour (sic). All the food ought 
to be mixed and compounded together, so that no one shall 
eat his o^vn dish, but that of his neighbom\” 

The pi'oject appeared sublime — though not, perhaps, to 
Mme. Savom’e, who, as she lived in a poor quartex*, would 
have to furnish food and utensils for all the inhabitants 
of the street. The meal itself did not much bother hex*, but 
what did woriy her was the apprehension that some of the 
citizens, her brothel's, might also wish to share her silver 
plate. But she got out of the difficulty like the ingenious 
Ixousekeeper she was. At the appointed hour, the cloth was 
laid, and each of the guests found in front of him a piece of 

^ Hanriot, the man who tore out the entrails of the Priucessc de 
Lamballe.^* frauban, Za ddniagogie eu 1793. As a matter of fact, a person 
named Hanriot did take part in the September massacres, but — in spite of 
the assertion of Granier de Cassagnac— he does not seem to have been the 
man who was afterwards General of the Revolutionary Army. 

2 Schmidt, Tableau de Pam. 
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bread, a quarter of cheese, and an artichoke — all articles 
which could be eaten without the aid of forks and spoons. 
Hanriot appeared satisfied, and he was a man with whom 
it was well to keep on good terms, for he had become 
the idol of the washerwomen of the quarter, whose influence 
had procured him the rank of captain of a company of 
the section. 

All these trifling circumstances are, however, only tradi- 
tional, for there are no documents existing to confirm them. 
After patient investigation, I do not believe that it would be 
possible to leam anything authentic about the early life of 
Hanriot. In the archives of Nanterre, his native village, I 
have found his certificate of baptism, which is dated 
December 3rd, 1759. He was the son of Edme Hanriot and 
Marguerite Davoine, both of whom lived in the house of 
a former treasurer of France, and bourgeois of Paris, and 
of whom they were — ^probably — ^the servants. The god- 
father of the child was a Sieur Fran 9 ois Coypel ; the god- 
mother was named Marie Murat. 

On November 16th, 1787, Fran 9 ois Hanriot lost his father 
— a man 72 years of age, bom at Sormery, in Burgundy, of 
a family of laboiuers. T do not know when Marguerite 
Davoine (who came from the same village as her husband) 
died, nor what circumstances induce this worthy couple 
to settle at Nanterre. Hamlot had an elder sister, Marie 
Cecile, bom in 1753 at Sormery ; married to a master turner 
named Lassus, living at Paris at the Quinze Vingts market. 
She was divorced in the Year II. Such was the family. 
Except for this dry, but precise, information, I have not 
been able to find a trace anywhere of aught concerning the 
youth of Hanriot. He springs into history at the end of 
May, 1793, and, at one bound, reaches the summit. It may 
be remarked, however, that at the time of his amazing 
elevation, he was not, as has been said, poor and needy. 
Besides his little lodging in the B-ue de la Clef, he had 
an apartment in the Rue du Battoir, the inventory of 
which includes ftumiture that, if peculiar, was comfortable 
— rush chairs and couches covered in crimson damask ; 47 
under glass in red frames, and “ representing 
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different subjects of the Revolution”; the complete works of 
J. J. Rousseau ; three shirts, a blue handkerchief, a pair of 
thread stockings, and a magnificent seo^Haire of speckled 
mahogany ornamented with brass. Hanriot also possessed 
other furniture in an apartment he had hired in the Rue 
Saint-Joseph. 

. The Parisians have rushed blindly into many revolutions, 
but the one about which they understood least was that of 
June 2nd, 1793. On that day — under pressure from an armed 
people — the Convention sacrificed to the Commune of Paris 
twenty-nine of its TOsest, most eloquent and most vilified 
members ; but it may safely be asserted that not one of the 
eighty thousand supernumeraries who, on that day, helped 
to intimidate the Assembly undeistood anything of 
the plot. Even the most sagacious men cudgelled their 
brains in vain. What does it all mean ? 'VVTio moves the 
springs ? "What do they want ? ” ingenuously asked Garat, 
who was a ^Minister. “ The greater number of Parisians long 
to know Avhat they ought to do,” said Mme. Roland. The 
citizens obeyed the call of the drum or the tocsin, collected 
round the flag which was planted before each captain’s door, 
drew up in line, started left-foot fonvards, and marched 
resolutely without knowing ivhere or why. On May 31st, the 
Observatory battalion thought it was going to take part in a 
general review of the National Guard; that of the Halle.'> 
believed that the object was to obtain a new tarilF of provisions, 
and to slay for ever the hydra of fiscal laws.” The Mail 
section shut itself up in the Palais Royal, determined to 
defend itself to the last man against the Saint-Antoine 
section, which had come prepared to do battle. A nia.'5:5acre 
was imminent, but it occurred to somebody that it would be 
best to have an explanation before bringing up the guns, and 
the commander of the Mail section fainted from indignation 
when he learned that his company “ passed for royalLts.” 
The blunders ended in general embracings, baireL of wine 
staved in, and torchlight processions ; the plans of the abettor;^ 
of discord vere upset by the candid good-temper of the people 
of Paris. 

There was little laughing, however, on June 2ncL The 
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weather was splendid ; the workshops were closed, and whole 
families sat at the shop-doors from early in the morning “ to 
see the insurrection pass 1 ” Eighty thousand men were massed 
round the Convention ; the Carrousel, the quays, the Tuileries 
garden, the Place de la Revolution, and the bridges bristled with 
bayonets. There were National Guards from Saint-Germain, 
Melun, and Courbevoie ; there were three thousand artillery- 
men and sixty-three guns ; and furnaces to make red-hot balls 
were burning at the entrance to the Champs Elys&s. There 
were also troops from Marseilles, and Rosentlxars German 
Legion; but all alike were ignorant that they had been 
brought there to overawe the Convention, and were 
unanimously persuaded that they had come to protect it. 

At the Assembly the emotion was great. Were they to 
give way to the force of bayonets, and decree the arrest of 
the moderate members ? Who commanded the revolutionary 
army ? No one knew. Who had had the audacity to mass 
it around the Convention ? No one could say. Probably 
there was some misunderstanding, and it Avas hoped that all 
the men under arms would disperse at a Avord from their 
representatives. The deputies silently descended from their 
benches, and, Avith bare heads, solemnly traversed the ante- 
chambers of the Tuileries, The procession appeared under 
the great portico ; in front marched the president, HAault de 
Sechelles, a fine man of a good figure, Avho alone has his head 
covered “ as a sign of mourning.” In the courtyard, imder 
the bright sim, muskets, cannon and uniforms glistened ; there 
Avas an anxious silence; many hearts beat at seeing that 
terrifying Assembly, at Avhose name all Europe trembled, 
advance, perplexed, toAvards the compact ranks of the troops. 
Many thought of the morning of August 10th, Avhen, from 
the same palace, the King came sadly forth to hold his last 
revieAv. 

Herault de S4chelles sloAvly inclined to the right toAvards 
the Staff. He stopped a feAV paces from a be-plumed 
General, Avho from his horse regarded him impassively. There 
Avas an agonising pause. The President, Avithout uncovering, 
read the decree ordering the armed force to retire. The 
Staff grinned. Herault, in a conciliatory voice, demanded : 
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^^What do the people want? The Convention desires 
nothing but their happiness/’ Then the officer, drawng his 
sabre — and making sure that his hat was tightly on, caused 
his horse to rear, and in a voice that could be heard at the 
Louvre — a roar that would silence a town ” — commanded : 
“ Gunners ! to your guns ! ” 

The soldiers obeyed ; someone grasped Herault by the 
arm, and dragged him away ; the conventionnels retiuned to 
the vestibule hastily, trying, as well as they could, to keep the 
appearance of a procession, terrified and groaning. One of 
them — Lacroix — wept from humiliation. All, turning 
towards the troops, and pointing to the imknown General 
asked, ‘‘ Who is he ? ” The little, clean-shaven, tidy, ruddy- 
faced man, Avith the blinking eyes, was unknoAvn to every- 
body. When they had returned to the assembly-hall, one of 
the secretaries read the list of the twenty-nine deputies to be 
proscribed, and with bowed heads the Convention voted a 
decree and delivered to death its most illustrious members — 
Vergniaud, Barbaroux, Buzot, Louvet, and others belonging 
to that noble Gironde that was born to glory on the same 
day as Liberty. 

It is said that whilst the deputies were listening, in deep 
sorrow, \o the reading of the decree of proscription, the 
General, who had bent the National Assembly to his ^vill, 
had the audacity to enter the huvette of the Assembly and 
order a glass of wine. Many then learned his name for the 
first time — it was Hanriot, who, two days before, had been but 
a simple captain, and whom the Commune had appointed 
General commanding the Paris army. As soon as he was 
sure of victory, Hanriot calmly left the palace, mounted his 
hoi’se, and marched oft‘ at the head of his soldiers, who, with 
drums beating, regained their respective sections. In the Rue 
de la Clef the washerwomen and the tanners loudly cheered 

the General.” No one suspected — not even himself — that 
this buffoon had just accomplished the most formidable 
revolution, and had given liberty a blow “ which would make 
France weep for ever.” ^ 

^ It may be as well to recall the circumstances under which the nomi- 
nation of Hanriot to the command of the army of Paris was eSected. This 
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A month later, Hanriot received his brevet as General of 
Brigade, signed by the Minister of War. As the document 
is curious, we give an exact reproduction of it : — 


Detaii^ of Services. 

Campaigns, Actions, Wounds. 

For Citizen Hanriot 
born 



Nothing more. Two months later — -September 19th — 
Hanriot was named General of Division. His new brevet is 
not more explicit •, but under the column Details oe Services 
we find General of Brigade since July 3rd.” ^ This parch- 
ment also conferred upon him, it would appear from the 
documents preserved in the Archives of the War Office, not 
only the command of all the Paris guards, but also that of 
the 17th Military Division. Hanriot therefore had a large 
army at his disposal — a hundred and thirty thousand men 
perhaps — and this pickthank of the Kue de la Clef was 
probably the most powerful personage in France. 

Fortunately he was not aware of it, and his sudden 
elevation does not seem to have turned his head. He 


man, who was first a servant and had been dismissed for misconduct, 
then a soldier in the troops sent to the colonies, then a clerk at the 
city gates, had made some partisans by his speeches against Lafayette, 
under whom he had served in America, On August 10th, he cast asper- 
sions on the commander of the Jardin des Plantes section— the honest 
citizen Lafont, sen. His calumnies having resulted in the dismissal of 
Lafont, he gob himself named commander by the aam-cvlottea—yfliio then 
first assumed that distinguished title. On 3*Iay 3lsb, the factions appointed 
him General, only for the purpose of striking a sacrilegious blow at the\ 
national representatives, A man with more solid titles was aftensrards 
needed, and Paffet became his rival. We know what then happened m 
the sections, amongst the Jacobins, and at the Commune ; how he went to 
the meetings ; how he drew up lists proscribing those who had the courage 
to vote for his rival, and whom he called ^ Bafetiens ’ j and how the 
Commune cancelled every election, although quite valid, until Hanriot 
had been appointed. But it is not generally known that Raffet was 
obliged to fly, and that a reward of 100,000 livres was offered for his heacL 
Ea&t was arrested at Chalons and imprisoned, but was fortunate enough 
to escape, under tbe assumed name of Nicolas. After this nomination, 
which was so fatal to Hanriot, a sum of 600,000 Hvres was taken from the 
secret service fund, and of this 100,000 Hvres was paid to Hanriot, and the 
rest distributed ”—Courtois, Report, p. 61. ^ 

^ These two documents, on parchment, are m the National Arcniies^ 
AF«, 368^7, 
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lodged at the Hotel de Ville in an apartment which over- 
looked the Rue du Martroi, behind the Arcade Saint- 
Jean, and lived there like a Bohemian, without any thought 
of settling down regularly. His only lusuiies consisted of 
a clock on a marble pedestal, and three plaster busts repre- 
senting J. J. Rousseau, Brutus, and Marat. His wardi’obe 
was modest — he possessed nothing but indispensable under- 
wear, a General’s coat, with the collar embroidered mth gold 
lace, two pairs of yellow Kerseymere trousers, and a moire 
and silver jacket” — presumably a relic of the days when he 
kept a dram-shop. He had three pairs of top-boots, and a 
number of plates and dishes of brown earthenware, or white, 
with red flowers — the utensils of a patriot and a Spartan. 
In the way of amusement, the only article was a hunting- 
horn 

From the Hotel de Ville he dated the “ orders of the day ” 
to the troops — orders which were carefiilly copied on a 
register now preserved in the National Archives. They ai'e 
singularly well adapted to suit the intellect of the persons to 
whom they were addressed. They exhale an odour of fustian 
and mock-heroic sentimentality, which must have drawn tears 
fi’om, and sent a thrill of enthusiasm through, the market- 
porters of the Halles and the tanners of the Rue Copeau. 
Hanriot recommends his men to have “ the imposing pride of 
republicans.” “ My brothers-in-arms,” he Avi’ites, “ be always 
sublime and watchftil.” He warns them against/rthegoldof 
the English Minister and company, which is spread abroad in 
profusion.” He reminds them that a police force is not 
made with pikes and bayonets, but wth judgment and 
philosophy, which ought to keep a watchful eye on society.** 
He is the least military of all Generals — never talk 
about armed force ; it savours too much of despotism. I 
know that it is necessary, but the number ought to be very 
small.” His opinions concerning society are not, however, 
very liberal. “ My comrades I Keep on arresting ! Those 
who do not like it may go and live wherever they please.” 
His avowed object is to spare his brothers-in-arms all possible 
fatigue and drudgery. 

The service is so w^ell executed that I have already 
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suppressed three posts ... by an active surveillance, I shall 
succeed in lightening the duties of my brothers-in-arms. Let 
us Avell understand each other, let us all work together; 
public affairs will go on smoothly, and our enemies will be 
forced to recognise us as what we really are. Let them amass 
immense wealth, let them build houses and palaces-r-that 
matters little to us ! We republicans need no shelter but a 
hut, and no riches except good morals, virtues, and love of 
our country.” 

Those to whom these rewards appear rather chimerical will 
obtain something else, and thus everybody will be satisfied. 

“ I am very glad to inform my brothers-in-arms that all 
places are at the disposal of the Government ; the present 
Government can appoint any man to any place. It seeks out 
virtuous men even in the garrets ; it says to the poor and the 
sans culottes : ‘ Come, occupy this place, the country calls 
you ; serve her and love her ; she is the mother of you all.’ ” 

Some of these proclamations evince a simplicity which 
verges on the sublime. 

“ My brothers-in-arms complain that they have not aU got 
guns. That is not my fault. I should like to see them all 
armed the same ; hut the pike is an excellent weapon against 
an unarmed man” 

And this other : 

“Yesterday evening a fire broke out at the Grands 
Augustins. The citizens, the magistrates, the armed force 
were all on the spot at once. All worked ; the fire was 
extinguished in a very short time. Under the old r^gimCy 
the fire would have lasted several days ; under the regime of 
free men it did not last more than an hour. What a 
difference ! ” 

Hanriot rmderstood his audience ; ^ in his eloquence there 

1 Fayot, in the Bictionnaire de la Conversation, gives a fair appreciation 
of Hanriot’s character. “ No revolutionary officer has been more blamed 
by hia enemies as ■well as by his friends. You ■will find, however, in the 
documents concerning those times, nothing to justify this fury. . . . His 
name suggests to the mind every sort of stupidity, aud yet, under difficult 
circumstances, he gave proof of brains, coolness, and energy. His name is 
synonymous with rudeness and lack of intelligence, and yet his orders of 
the day, his proclamations, his letters, are full of gentle, just, straight- 
forward sentiments and good advice, and their tone is frank and friendly. 
... He is a* democratic functionary, an energetic officer who has risen 
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is something of the “patter” of former days, Avhen he 
went about from fair to fair and sold hosiery to the peasants. 
And that is what pleased the .working-classes of the faubom-gs, 
to whom fine language was a dead letter, and who had never 
heard an orator so intelligible.''- 

For this reason he was adored by the “ Sans Culottes — 
and this is a good opportunity to reinai’k that a very strange 
mistake is' genei-ally made as to the origin and meaning of 
this historic phrase. A sans-culotte was not, as might be 
imagined, a man indecently clad. The term was used in 
contradistinction to the fashionable people who wore knee- 
breeches and tightly-fitting stockings, whereas the nether- 
limbs of the workmen were covered with cloth or fustian 
trousers which came dorvu to the instep and hid the shoe. 
Previous to 1792 trousei-s were held in hoiTor — they were the 
mark of the rude, uncultivated lower orders. In aU the 
stories about the bands of “terrorists” who made their 
appearance throughout the country and frightened respectable 
people, we hear about the imkempt beards, the big swords, 
the red caps, and the trousers. The trousers caused as much 
filaht as the beards and the sabres. 

A sans-culotte was therefore a man with trousers, and Han- 
riot was perfectly aware of the fact, for his wardi'obe com- 
prised two pairs — one of striped nankeen and the other of 
red cloth. In spite of these concessions to public opinion he 
had his detractors. To some persons his mode of life seemed 
improper, and stank of aristocracy, although he was not at 
all proud, and frequently dined ^\^th a fr'iend named Voison, 
who was a tiler. 

The General was also repi’oached witli having a private box 
at the Theatre de la Republique, and another at the Opera 
Comique — a box of six places on the fii-st tiei*, which he had 

from the lower orders. He may have been carried away by the excesses 
of the crises through which he passed, but I remain convinced that — like 
many others— -he neither saw nor knew a great part of the evil which is 
imputed to him.” 

1 There is a kind of rough eloquence about some of his sayings. The 
president of the Jacobins one day declared that Hanriot ‘‘had deserved 
well of his country.” The General replied : “ Wait till I am dead. Tlien 
you will put my carcase in some corner, and you will say, ♦ Ho deserved 
well of his countr 3 \’ Aulard, La des Jacobins^ vol. v. p. 253. 
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taken for a year, in Ventose of the yeai- II., for 2000 livi-es. 
His fancy for galloping through the streets at the head of a 
posse of beplumed aides-de-camp — Egron, Ulrick, Michaud, 
Sm'aiUe and Deschamps — was also much criticised. For the 
General — although, to spare the feelings of his brothers-in- 
arms, he abstained from all show, and never ordered any 
military manoeuvres — loved to ride through Paris on a horse 
which was not, we imagine, a thoroughbred. These excur- 
sions had earned him (on account of his devotion to the 
“ Incorruptible ”) the nickname of “ Robespien-e’s Ass ” ; and, 
besides, to ride on a horse at all was, in the eyes of the jealous 
foot-soldiers, an infringement of the laws of equality, and 
brought to the General warnings like the following document, 
which was found amongst his papers after his death : — 

“ As a good sans-culotte, I warn you that the rumom’s 
which circulate concerning you are generally believed. Public 
opinion begins to disparage you. So it may suffice to tell 
you what occui’s in oi’der that you may not be turned out of 
your place, like all those who have occupied places since 
July 14th, 1789. People dislike your aides-de-camp, with their 
epolets {sic) and their insolence, your new house, your way of 
speaking to everybody, the air of importance you give yom'self 
when you go out with yom’ followers ; in fact you displease 
even those who have sworn to the Committee of Public Safety 
to protect you. I foresee that your days are coming to an 
end. Save your head if you can. 

“ Legrand, your former friend.” 

Even the washer-women of the Rue du Battoir lost their 
liking for him, and, being ignorant of the art of dissembling, 
collectively addressed the following epistle to ‘‘ their ” 
Hanriot : — 

« satellite of Robespierre, it suits well with your fine 

phrases to tell us to go without everything, like good repub- 
licans. Make us get used to do without food, and not to wash 

the linen that you wear, as well as all the deputies who 

want for nothing, and who call themselves republicans and 
sans-culottes. We may as well be hanged for a sheep as a 
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lamb, and we say you wony us with youi* orders. We know 
what we have agreed on ; you will not always harass us with 
your catchpolls, for you may go and dance with all the Robes- 

pierres, and the s of his band, who make us kill 

oui* children and die of hunger, 

“The Citizen Washerwosien, of the Faufouhg 
Satxt-Marceau/' ^ 

The brevet^ of which we have given a facsimile, was a 
perfect symbol of Hanriot’s public life — it was an absolute 
blank ; it consisted of only two days, June 2nd, 1793, and the 
9th of Thermidor of the Year II. It has been said that on 
June 2nd the General had taken too much wine ; and we are 
assured that on the 9th of Thermidor he was dead drunk. 
It would seem, however, that he was perfectly sober, and 
there is nothing to show that he was addicted to drink. 
jMoreover, he was deeply in the confidence of RobespieiTe, who 
was not the kind of man to choose a drunkard for his familiar 
friend.- The survivors of the Duplay family preserved a 
tradition that, on the morning of the 9th of Thermidor, the 
adversaries of Robespierre had treacherously intoxicated 
Hanriot by mixing alcohol with his usual beverage. It 
is quite possible ; besides, on that day, all Paris was drunk 
and mad. 

For a week past the air had been like fire ; the atmosphere 
was stifling ; ilie city, already overheated with fever, teiTor, 
and emotion, sweltei'ed under a merciless sun. “Furniture 
and wood-work cracked, doors and windows warped; in the 
garden the vegetables were cooked.'^' If Ave follow the history 
of the 9th — not in books, but in the still almost unexplored 
mass of documents in the Archives — Ave may aa’cII believe that 

1 The document is written in the familiar, or contemptuous, second 
person singular. Some of the expressions are too coarse to be transhited. 
— Tli^lXSLATOR. 

- “ Hanriot Svas not in the habit of drinking ; there is a tradition 
amongst persons who knew him that his intoxication on the 9th of 
Thermidor was due to something having been put in his drink by persons 
whose interest it was to prevent him from being able to act ; and when 
we consider what terror the remembrance of May 31st and June 2iid must 
have caused the conspirators, we are tempted to regard the tradition as 
— Bictxomiaire encyclop^ique de France^ by Ph. Le Bas, Member of 
the Institute. Philippe Le Bas was, as we know, the son of the conven- 
tionnel and of Elisabeth Duplay. 
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Paris — already frantic, suffocated — ^had been 

suddenly struck \vitb a fit of madness. 

About ten in the mominp time when the sitting of 
the Convention began — lunch, in , the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine, wii'^ relations — probably 

his brother-in-law, the turne*^’ Lassus met some gendarmes, 
whom he swore at and with his sabre. He 

returned about two o’clock t® apartment in the Rue du 
Martroi. The ante-chambe*^ filled with sans-culottes, 
much excited by the events square were 

a picket of cavalry and the the famous gunners of 

June Snd, protecting the hea*^4^^^®^® Commune. 

Whilst the General was speechifying in his sdon, three 
men— Citizens Heron, Pille? ^nd Rigogne— bearers of an 
order from the Committee of General Safety, appeared on the 
scene. They were received hootings. Heron, though 
jostled, pushed his way tP^o^gl^ crowd, approached 
Hanriot, and informed him, ^ ^ could in the general 

uproar, that he had an orde^ arrest. The General 

roared with fury, and callec^ officers for help. “ I 

order you to kill this scoun/^^®^ instant. To-day 

we ought to make a second ^^st of May, and the three 
hundred scoundrels who sit Convention ought to be 


exterminated.” Then, “ in the ^o^ce of a sultan,” and pointing 
to the messengers of the Con^'®^^^®®’ roared, “ Stab them ! 

Stab them all ! all ! Let me\^ of moment ! ” ^ 

The aides-de-camp drew th^ir swords, and a terrible fight 
began. Hanriot, however, c^^anged his mind; he preferred 
to send Heron and his satellites to the guillotine, and they 
were dragged away. Then tP® General staggered downstairs, 
his face flushed, and with no on his head, hoisted himself 
into the saddle, and dashed P/^t a gaUop down the street, 
far ahead of his escort. At w^ harang^ng 

the mob ^ in the square of the Calais Egalite. He was alone, 


Natimml ZAbrary,Lb*^, , a speech to the paviors. I met him 

- ‘'He stopped the cabs and mad^j^ P U pi^ 

at the Barn^re des Sergents ; from, ^ harangue the crowd. ’’-CourtoU’ 
de I’Egaht^, and there he wanter 


Report. 
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speaking, shouting, gesticulating. A citizen caught his horse 
by the bridle, and dragged him to the Committee of General 
Safety, Avhere he was arrested, pinioned, and tied to a chair. 
How he was delivered by Coffinhal, in the teeth of the 
Convention — which seems to have been hypnotised — is a fact 
that is unexplained and inexplicable — like many other things 
that occmTed 'on that day of mad fmy. 

Planriot, being again free, jumped on an aii:illeryman’s 
horse, and rode to the Luxembomg, ciying, “ Down mth the 
gendarmes ! Then he was seen at the Palais de Justice, at 
the head of a squach’on of cavalry, shouting an order to 
eveiy detachment he met to “ rip up the gendarmes."" Not 
until ten o"clock did he reappear on the Place de Greve. 
The “ Maison Commune was still lighted up ; he mounted 
to the room of the General Council and was cheered ; 
he came dovm and again set off galloping through the 
terrified streets, followed by a gendarme and a municipal 
office!'. He I'aved, he shook a pistol, and he cried, “ IGU ! 
Kill ! "" varied by the old refrain of “ Rip up the gendarmes ! "" 
A citizen of the Lombards section, named Roger, 
tried to aiTest him, but received a kick that laid him 
prostrate. And so the madness continued imtil the storm, 
which had been tlueatening all day, bmst. The ah was 
cooled, rain fell, the moral tension was relieved, and the 
National Guard regained its quai'ters. Who can tell what 
influence those drops of water had on the history of the 
world ! 

Coffinhal — fruious at finding that the game was lost 
— seized Hanriot by the collar, and threw him out of 
a third-floor window in the Hotel de Ville into a small coui't- 
yai'd, where he was found the next day, at one o"clock in the 
afternoon — bruised, bleeding, and stupefied — by two 
gendai'ines named Charpentier and Laporte.^ 

At six in the evening, he left the Conciergerie for the 
guillotine. He was put in the second tumbril — the honour 
of the first being reserved for Robespierre and Dumas. 
Hanriot was leaning against the side of the cart ; next to him 
was Robespierre the younger. The General was a hideous 

^ Courtois* Report. 
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spectacle — ^there was a gash on his forehead, his right eje wa^ 
hanging on his cheek, his face was covered with hlood,^ 
his shirt and clothes imbued mth the filth of the sewer 
in which he had passed the night, and he was s till drunk. 
A hvmdred thousand persons yelled ^vith joy when they saw 
hLs head fall.- When Robespierre was decapitated, a woman ^ 
voice broke the momentary silence which followed hy cryin", 

Barras, Avho succeeded Hanriot in the command of the 
Paris army, used maliciously to declare that when, at 
the time of the Restoration, the Government sought for the 
remains of Lotiis XVI. in the common grave of the Vladeleine 
cemetery, in order to remove them to Saint-Denis, the 
disinterment was so clumsily managed that search was made 
in the exact spot where the bodies of Robespierre and 
the other victims of Thermidor had been thrown. And thus 
it happened — he affirmed — that Hanriot, the es-servant, the 
mountebank of suburban fairs, the idol of the sans-cuhtta, 
and “ Robespierre’s ass,” rests — unexpected epilogue to 
his amazing history — in the vault of the Ej'ngs of France, 
which had been specially restored by the piety of the 
Bourbons on purpose to receive him.^ 

1 ‘‘Hanriot had a £car on his face and was wounded in the arm, ia 
defending himself against the gendarmes charged to arre: 5 t him /’ — Courricr 
R^publicain^ 12th of Thermidor, second yean 

- “Hanriot — drunkas usual — ^wasby thesideof Robespierre the younger/' 
— ^Perlet’s Jounud. “The heads of Robespierre, Hanriot, Dumas, and 
some others were shown to the people /' — Gourritr quoted by 

AularcL 

3 We may as v/ell mention another tradition, v/hicfa, hov/ever, we should 
dismiss as absurdly improbable, were it not that some respectable persons, 
whose good faith cannot be doubted, have given credence to it. Hanriot, 
it is said, did not die on the 10th of Thermidor in the Year IL Some 
staunch friends saved him from the guillotine! He survived till 1822, 
when he was killed in a street accident in the centre of Paris. His tomb 

stood for many years in a cemetery in the faubourg of . If we 

cannot, a prioriy controvert this astounding statement, on account of 
the indisputable authority of the persons who have given currency to it, we 
find it, nevertheless, impos-rible to admit — in the absence of all documentary 
and material proof — that a man so well known to all Paris, and whose 
severed head the executioner showed to the people, could have eifected an 
ez>cape, and lived so many y ears unrecognLi^. 
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This idyllic name — in English, the Shepherd’s Crook — is 
that of an inn standing on the old road which leads from 
Valenciennes into Belgium. La Houlette is the first house 
you meet after crossing the frontier, and the cramp-irons on 
its whitewashed facade bear the date 1782, The house was, 
therefpre, Austrian when it was originally built. Quite near, 
at tlie side of the ancient highway, now but a poor country 
road, there stands, buried in the grass, a lichen-coloured 
boundary post, upon one side of which can still be dis- 
tinguished the three large jleurs de lys of France, whilst upon 
the other is visible the spread eagle of the Holy Empire. 
The armies that fought at Jemmapes, Fleurus, and Waterloo 
passed this boundary post, which, since the days of Louis XV., 
has marked the borders of France. It has outlasted treaties, 
withstood the dismemberments of Europe, and when French 
territoiy stretched to the mouths of the Elbe, it obstinately, 
philosophically remained where it is, half-hidden in the grass. 
In 1815 it was reinstated in its dignity as a boundaiy mark — 
a dignity which it stiU retains. In short, its stubbornness 
has outlasted all those conquerors’ dreams, in the realisation 
of which so many men have been uselessly slaughtered. 

At the time of the Revolution, La Houlette, owing to its 
position, was the first safe shelter for hnigres rejoining the 
army of the Princes by way of Mons. There, only, were they 
out of danger. It was at the “ Shepherd’s Crook ” that 
they cast aside the tii-coloured cockade they had worn 
whilst travelling through France, in order to divert suspicion, 
and which they removed frrom then* hats as soon as they had 
crossed the frontier, ‘'Gentlemen,” was the traditional 
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phrase which postillions wishing for a good tip addressed to 
well-accoutred travellers, “you can throw away your 
cockades, for we are now on Imperial ten’itory.” 

Now it happened that, in consequence of certain events, it 
was not kno\vn during an interval of three years to what 
nation the district between Landrecies and Mons belonged. 
In November 1792 the Republic annexed Hainaut. But six 
months later the Austrians invaded the district, and the 
localities, after having been called communes, were rechristened 
parishes. This was the state of affairs during the whole of ' 
the summer of 1793. During the winter followng the 
victory of Wattignies, the French army took up its quarters 
between Valenciennes and Maubeuge, whilst the enemy was 
at Charleroi and Mons, so that the district in question being 
between the two camps was of undecided nationality — the 
stake of future battles. In June there was another French 
invasion, this time dm-able, although it was not until the 
beginning of 1785 that a semblance of an Administration was 
instituted. Up to then anarchy had reigned. There had 
been neither police, nor magistrates, nor employees, nor 
gendarmerie, nor road-men, nor keepers, nor tribunals, nor 
jailers. Nobody cared to assume a compromising responsi- 
bility on a territory the eventual o^vner of which was 
unknoAvn. The district therefore was without government, 
but not without a master, for it possessed a tyrant, named 
Moneuse. 

Moneuse was an over-bold brigand who perceived that this 
interregnum would be a golden age for brigandage, and who 
proceeded to levy, on his own account, the taxes which 
neither the King of France nor the Emperor could any 
longer collect. In this corner of the Nord, the time of 
Moneuse is a historic date, like the invasion of Marlborough, 
or the occupation by the allied armies. 

If fame were justly awarded, Antoine Moneuse would be as 
celebrated as Cai*touche or Mandrin. He was born in 1768, 
the son of a well-to-do peasant of Marly, a suburb of Valen- 
ciennes, in a mill situated where a gibbet formerly stood ; so 
his life — which was to end on the scaffold — began under the 
gallows. About 1776, the Moneuse family left Marly, and 
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settled at Saint-Waast-la-Vallee, the last village of France, on 
the frontiers of the Netherlands, and where they had some 
property.” There Moneuse grew up, and went to school 
every day at Bavai, the neighboui’ing tovm. One morning — 
it was June 22nd, 1779 — he was going to school as usual, Avith 
his satchel in his hand, Avhen, at a spot called “the Two 
Hoads,” he saAv a corpse lying at the edge of a plot of wheat. 
Approaching it, he recognised the body of his father, whose 
head had been split by a sabre-cut. The builal took place 
two days later*. Madame Moneuse, a robust and repulsive 
matron, who was called, on account of her exuberant figure, 
“ the fat woman of Saint-Waast,” refused to identify the body, 
in order to avoid pa)dng the funeral expenses. 

At thirteen, young jMoneuse Avas “ a cunning rascal,” 
already feared by his neighbours ; two years later he Avas 
deemed “a gadabout and thief” ; at sixteen, he knocked out 
a butcher-boy’s eye in a fight ; at eighteen, he Avas arrested 
for having robbed a pedlar’s cart on the Avesnes road. 
Finally, at the beginning of 1789, he joined a band of 
robber's and murderers, the chief of Avhich was an (apparently) 
respectable merchant of Lille, named Salembier, much 
esteemed in his own city, Avhere everybody considered him 
an honourable nian. 

At that period there Avas in rirany provinces of France an 
epidemic of brigandage, the very mysterious history of 
Avhich has never been Avritten, But the traditions, which can 
be picked up here and there, are strange and terrible. For 
instance, Ave find this Salembier, a respected and important 
citizen, transforming himself, according to circumstances, 
into an Englishman, a beggar, a gendarme, or an Austrian 
officer, and going about the country “studying” solitary 
farms. 

Some nights — accompanied by his men Avith blackened 
faces, pistol in hand, and knife between teeth — he scales 
the walls, breaks open the doors, gags the Avomen, “ roasts ” 
the men, burns the barns, makes off Avith the money, 
and at da^vn is found sitting, calmly and peacefully, 
in his comiting-house. In this manner he scoured all the 
*'eo*ion of the Nord from Amiens to Tournay. In Artois, 
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his “head clerk” was a certain Saint- Amand, a released 
convict, who had retired from active life with the banditti 
and become a large farmer in the environs of Aire. He was 
the oracle of the peasants ; arbitrated between them in dis- 
putes, advised them in business matters, recommended in- 
vestments, and thus was able to give Salembier valuable 
information. 

Under such masters, Moneuse made rapid progress. His 
first exploit was the pillage of Pembrouk Farm, two leagues 
from Lille ; the people, men and women, were killed, the 
buildings burned. The spoil, it was said, was more than 
1£0,000 francs. Having made this lucky hit, Moneuse 
retui'ned home to Saint- Waast — ^his house is still standing, 
Avhite, surrounded by hedges, at the bottom of an orchard, 
quite a pastoral nest — and began to work on his own account. 
There are some indications that he visited Paris in 1793, at 
the time of the September massacres.^ Had he been sent 
for ? His name is cited amongst the assassins of Madame de 
Laraballe, at the prison of La Force. He came back well 
provided with money, and displayed a boldness that was 
equivalent to a certainty of being impunished. In that 
district — where no one l<new to whom to complain, or what 
protection to invoke — there did not pass a single month, 
from December 1793 to July 1795, \vithout some farm being 
sacked or some traveller’s throat cut. 

The peasants of Hainaut were terror-stricken ; at nightfall 
they barricaded themselves in their houses. But Moneuse 
laughed at baxTicades — a beam, suspended on a couple of 
straps, would break open the most solid door in three blows. 

^ As a matter of fact, a Moraeuse or Monneuse was one of the murderers 
at the prison of La Force. Was it the same man ? Moneuse hud three 
brothers, one of whom, Pierre Francois, who died in 1850, did not have a 
very good reputation ; another brother, Hippolyte, died in 1840 ; the third, 
Martin Joseph, died in 1863. Were there others of the name besides these? 
A book in two volumes, published at Marseilles in 1847, Cehhrated Epihodu 
of the RevohUionin the Provinces^ contains a long chapter on the ‘‘ ChaulTcurs 
du Korcl/' in which is related the history of a certain Moneuse who operated 
in Maine- eb-Loire. There is even a portrait of this personage given, but 
there is reason to believe that portrait and narrative are alike detitioua. 
Under the title of Lee Gfiaujjeurs du PTord^ there appeared, in 1815, a novel 
in five volumes, signed by Vidocq, in which Saint- Amand and Salembier are 
the heroes. The book is unreadable, and I have never had the courage to 
ascertain if Moneuse plays a part in it. 
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And the terrible bandit appeared, implacable, emotionless, 
soft-spoken, laconically demanding tlae hidden hoard, and 
deaf to all denials. The voice in which he told his men to 
Bring wood ! ’’ made the farmers howl Avith fear, for they 
knew that they Avould be bound, laid upon two overturned 
chairs, and their naked feet thrust into the fire. Moneuse 
never inflicted torture himself ; he calmly stood by Avith his 
arms crossed, as though he Avere quite unconcerned, and his 
victims Avere aAvare that no supplications would move that 
callous heart to pity. 

He Avas gallant, after a fashion, and fond of Avomen, but 
not one of his mistresses, and he had many, kneAv his real 
name. He did not, hoAvever, conceal himself, but attended 
village Jetes^ danced Avith the girls, and stood treat at the 
tavern. He amused people Avith card-tricks and conjuring, 
Avas a ventriloquist, and could imitate the cries of all kinds 
of birds by means of a strip of leek placed under his 
tongue. People Avere so frightened of him that they laughed 
at his jokes, to curry favour Avith him. Though he acknoAA^- 
ledged neither God nor devil, he Avas superstitious ; he 
Avould undertake no expedition on a Friday that fell on the 
13th of the month ; he Avould not pass by a cemetery after 
dark, and he always carried in his pocket a little leaden bead, 
stamped Avith some religious effigy, Avhich he called his 
cabala, and to Avhich he attributed marvellous powers. 
His followers called him “ Mendeck ” (the old man) ; they 
Avere very numerous, but did not knoAv one another, as they 
never saAv each other except Avhen they Avere masked, or their 
faces covered Avith soot. Amongst Ids principal lieutenants 
are mentioned Louis Mortier, alias Panchy,’’ of the village 
of Leuze ; Trognon, of la Flamengrie ; Michet, alias Badin, 
of Fay t-le-Franc ; his brother Michet, known as “ Thawed ; 
Nicolas Gmn, called the Cayau ” (flint-stone) ; Francois, 
known as ‘Hhe Fly,’’ of Roisin. They Avere all Avell-to-do 
men, having a hearth and home, and liAung — -at least appar- 
ently — by their labour, or on their property. 

Roisin, noAv a Belgium toAvn of 2,000 inhabitants, numbered 
only 600 at that time, and Avas one of the places Avhere the 
gang met. The inn of La Houlette is in ihe parish, about 
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half a league from the towm- It occupies the centre of a 
de=olate plain m'th nothing picturesque about it, in which 
fields of beetroot alternate with ploughed lands. The house, 
which is very lonely, now serves as a refuge for smugglers, 
who run tobacco or coffee ac-ross the frontier. At the time 
of the Revolution, the frequent advent of cmigrh gave it 
some importance ; secret meetings were often held there, the 
spot being far from all indiscreet listeners. A report, dated 
1793, states that “ La Houlette contains fourteen beds, and 
there is room for ten horses in the stables.*’ ^ Another note, 
dated the following year, reports that La Houlette receives 
many foreigners, on accoimt of its position on the frontier of 
the cormtiy, and serves as a refuge for ci-devant ^ and notorious 
enemies of the Republic. It would therefore be advisable in 
the interests of government and public secmity, to hav e this 
suspected house watched, on accoimt of conspiracies and 
Royalisf troubles.*’ Watched? By whom? Moneu^e liad 
been, for the last two years, the only authority in the 
distric-t. 

La Houlette was, at that time, inhabited by a farmer and 
inn-keeper, Jean Philippe Couez, w'ho li^ed there with his 
wife, nee Josephine Bouliin, and sis children, the eldest of 
whom was twenty-two, and the yoimgest stiU in swaddling- 
clothes. Couez, without being rich, had some property; 
thanks to the events of the times, his establishment prospered. 
He had a boarder, Dr. Hubert Moreau, a Ion vivant in spite 
of his sixty-four years, and knovai to all the dis-tricd for his 
good humour. 

From its Lolation, its situation, and its class of customers, 
La Houlette was fated to have adi entures. The drama 
which occurred there in the autumn of 179-5 has remained an 
inexplicable enigma. A Belgian scholar, M. van den Busch, 
formerly archivist of Bruges, who published, some twenty 
years ago, in a local journal, valuable information regarding 
the Brigands of Hainaut,*’ did not succeed in solving the 
mastery.- Was the drama nothing but a more than usually 

' Report of Bngadier All^ert Nigard, quoted by 31. van den Bu_cb. 

“ The intere^atiiig notes coliccted bj van den Boich, in 
cour^ of a laborious career, were published for the fir*t tnriO in the 
Fro,dWrt du Hainaut ^ about twenty 3 cars In spite of the roiaantic 
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horrible police case ; or was it connected with important 
political events? We do not know; we can only give a 
detailed account of the principal incidents. 

On August 7th, 1795, two unkno^vn persons arrived at an 
hotel situated near the Quesnoy gate, in Valenciennes. They 
travelled in a good post-chaise, accompanied by a seiwant. 
Nothing showed them to be fugitives, and their passpoii:s 
were in order; nevertheless, it w^ knomi that they were 
noblemen, and that they came from Auvergne — “ fi:om 
Chaudesaigues in the Cantal,’’ it was said. 

They stayed at Valenciennes for some days, as though 
hesitating as to whether they should pass into the Nethez’- 
lands. They finally made up their minds, aiid gained the 
frontier through Onnaing, Quarouble, and Marchipont, a 
small town out of France, where they hii'ed a guide to take 
them to a neighbouxlng chateau^ the name of Avhich is not 
stated. On his return to Marchipont, this guide stated that 
. at a place whei*e tlie road passes between two high banks 
several shots ^vere fired at the carriage. The servant ciled, 
Monsiem* le due, we are lost ! One of the travellei's 
replied, Forward I full speed ! and let it be as God 
pleases ! ” 

About two o’clock in the morning they arrived, without 
any fiirther misadventure, at the cliateaiu The guide 
received two louis for his services, wth a recommenda- 
tion “to keep silent as to the incidents of the journey,” — 
which explains his hmry to narrate them. A rumour spread 
— one does not know why — at Marchipont, that the travel- 
lers “were members of tlze royal family of France, oi', at 
least, princes of veiy high lineage,” and, curious to say, 
that tradition still exists, and has become ineradicable. 

Several times during September and October these noble 
strangei's appeared at La Houlette. Being desirous of 
“ keeping means of rapid communication with France,” they 
hired two rooms there — the inn, as we know, contained 
several — one of which was large “with a bed arranged in 

form which the writer has thought fib to adopt, he has cited textually a 
good number of authentic law-documents and statements collected from 
the archives of Mous and the neighbouring towns. 
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a rich manner,” as though some guest of consequence were 
expected. They announced their visit for November S2nd, 
and Couez, the inn-keeper, prepared their rooms. But, 
whether they had some presentiment of danger, or some 
accident changed their plans, they contented themselves 
with sending their servant to give notice that they were 
not coming. 

The man arrived at La Houlette in the evening. As it 
was Saint Cecilia’s day, two violinists, returning from Bry on 
their way to Roisin, stopped to give a little concert. The 
Couez family, Dr. Moreau, and the foreign servant amused 
themselves and supped together until half-past ten, at which 
horn’ the violinists left. On their way home, about a quarter 
of a league from the inn, they met a party of ten men, i-essed 
like soldiei’s, caiTying sabres, and marching rapidly towards 
La Houlette. The night was clear, and the musicians could 
see the men clearly. The violinists said “ good night,” and 
the men returned the salutation. 

As soon as the fiddlers had left the house. Mine. Couez 
and the children went to bed. Couez conducted the foreign 
servant to a room on the first floor, then he returned to the 
salle., and whilst clearing away the plates and dishes, and 
talking to Dr. Moreau, there came a loud knocking at the 
door. After some hesitation, Couez opened the door, and 
recognised ^ran^ois, otherwise known as “the Fly,” — one 
of Moneuse’s gang.^ 

The “ Fly ” entered the room with a pitiful air — his wife 
was ill at Roisin, and he had come to fetch the doctor. 
Moreau refused to go with him, and pushed him towards the 
door. From his room the foreign servant heard “ the Fly ” 
enter, and the quarrel which followed. Looking out of the 
window, he saw ranged along the wall of the house, “ masked 
soldiers hiding themselves.” “ They are gendarmes,” he 
thought, and as, no doubt, his conscience was not (^uite 
easy, and he knew that he Avas concerned in a dangerous 
intrigue, in an instant he had reached the garret, opened 

^ The incidents of the drama are related from the official account, 
written tho day after tho crime, and discovered by M. van den Busch. 
Tho document is signed by Wattiaux, National agent ; Marlicr, mayor ; 
J. 15. Durosoy and P. J. Despinoy, ofHcera. 
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the skylight, climbed out on to the roof, and closed the 
window behind him. 

Crouched on the slanting roof, hidden by the parapet, 
he heard tlae men enter the house. ’ One of them asked 
in a commanding voice, Where ai’e the Smig7'es?'^ Couez 
uttered a cry : Help ! It is Moneuse,’’ and then fol- 
lowed a loud commotion. Evidently the house was being 
searched from attic to basement. This tumult lasted tweniy 
minutes — not more, for it was not eleven o’clock when the 
band withdrew. A voice gave the order, “ Now, forwards,” 
and peeping over the pai'apet, the servant saw the man who 
appeared to be the leader, bestride his horse and disappear at 
a gallop in the direction , of Roisin, whilst his companions 
went towards Elamengrie and Eth. 

The servant waited an horn:. All was quiet in the inn, 
but, not being Avilling to enter it again, he unwound a long 
Spanish scarf, which he wore round his waist, attached one 
end firmly to the parapet, slipped do\m to the ground, and hid 
himself, for the rest of the night, in a copse near the Calotin 
Inn, by the side of the Saint-Waast Road. It was afterwards 
discovered that, in the course of the morning, he rejoined his 
masters, who had remained at Montignies-sm-Roc, and that 
he left with them for Germany the same day. 

About half past six on the morning of November 23rd ^ 
Antoine Libert, tailor, of Eth, passed by La Houlette, 
and wanted a drink. The shutters of the inn were closed ; 
the door stood ajar. He entered — there was no light ; he 
called — and there was a dead silence. Advancing a few steps 
into the room, and trying to grope his way to the door of 
Couez’s room, he stumbled against something that he 
thought was a sack.” He was frightened and went out 
ao“ain. He stood outside, puzzled and anxious. The 
plain was deserted, and looked lonely in the faint, grey 

^ It appears to be proved that at five o’clock in the morning an unknown 
person, who could not afterwards be found, passed through the rtllage of 
Autreppe, and said to a waggoner : think something has happened at 

La Htmlette. I saw gendarmes at the door.” To which the waggoner 
replied, “There are often gendarmes there.” But at five o’clock no 
gendarmes could have been seen, and the crime was first discovered bj 
Antoine Libert, at half-past six. ^ 
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light of a winter da^vn ; a dog, tied up behind the house, 
howled lamentably, Libert walked round the imi, and saw a 
long band of blue stuff hanging from the roof ; the wall by 
the side of this scarf was scratched and bore the marks of a 
heel — ^the “round heel” of a fashionable shoe “that was 
made a long way from here.” 

Libert went back to the front of the house and knocked at 
the shutters ; but no one answered. He decided to enter the 
saRe again ; passed the door, and now saw that what he had 
taken for “ a sack ” was a dead body. Half -wild with fright, 
he dashed across the fields to Roisin, and gave the alarm. 

The juge de paix, the national agent, the municipal 
officers quickly gathered together ; half the population of the 
to\vn, anxious and excited, accompanied them. When they 
arrived at La Houlette the blue scarf described by Libert 
had disappeared ; some one had even tried to prevent the 
heel-marks from being identified, by rubbing ashes over the 
scratches on the wall. 

The national agent, Wattiaux, posted sentries at the door 
of the inn, forbade anyone to open the shutters, and entered. 
The municipal officers, Marher, Diuosoy, and Despinoy 
followed him. The official account of their search, which was 
found by M. van den Busch, abounds in repulsive details, 
from which it will suffice to extract the main facts. 

In the first room, which served as tap-room and kitchen, 
three bodies were lying — those of Dr. Moreau, Mme. Couez 
— clad only in a serge petticoat and a short cape — and 
Josephine Couez — thirteen years and a half. She was in her 
chemise, and had been hacked to death rvith sabres ; the 
head was severed from the body. All the dra^vers were 
emptied, and the chests broken open. 

The gruesome work of investigation was earned on by the 
glimmer of candles, and the grey daylight that filtered in 
through the open door and the lozenge-shaped holes in the 
shutters. Outside the crowd collected, and discussed the 
event in awe-struck whispers. All eyes were riveted on the 
cursed house, standing, white and calm, with its clo-^cd 
shutters. The news as to what had been found there spread 
quickly over the plain, and when the number of victims «as 
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knoAvn, the imprecations of the crowd rose in a loud shout 
of: 

Moneuse 1 Moneuse 1 ” ^ 

Two doctors arrived — ^Fran 9 ois Valleran, surgeon, of 
Sebourque, and Dr, Crapez, of Wargnies. They went into 
the house — the investigation continued. All the ground floor 
was covered Avith blood.” In the rooni next to the kitchen, 
on the right, the body of Couez was found — dressed in a cloth 
coat and velvet breeches. His head was smashed in ; the 
butt of a gun, which had been broken over his skull, was 
lying in another part of the room. In a small room adjoining 
lay the body of one of Couez’s daughters, holding in her arms 
her baby sister. Both were dead — pierced vnth many stabs 
from sword or dagger. Doubled up in a corner was the 
corpse of Revelde Conez — twelve years and a half — covered 
with a shirt and vest, which had evidently been put on in the 
hurry to fly. On the staircase was Jean Philippe Couez, the 
eldest son — twenty-two years. He had been struck down 
whilst running upstairs, as though he went to give the alarm 
to someone concealed on the first floor. In an upper room 
was a ninth corpse, that of D&ire Couez ; his throat had been 
cut whilst he was in bed. 

As the lugubrious investigation continued, the crowd of 
peasants outside increased. People arrived in shoals. They 
came from Autreppe, Saint-Waast, Montignies, and places 
still more remote. The house remained closed, but it was 
known that the doctors were busy making the post-mortem 
examinations. The usually-deserted plain was now thronged by 
a huge crowed, from which rose threatening cries of Moneuse ! 
Moneuse I ” Suddenly there was silence, the silence of fear, 
more impressive than the surging of abruptly checked \vrath. 
It was caused by the appearance of Moneuse — the man who 
was unanimously believed to be the assassin. Dike the others, 
he had come to have a look at the scene of the massacre. He 
was on horseback — disdainful, icy, terrible, of tall stature, 
with a vulture face, black hair and eyebrows, a scar across his 
left cheek, on his head a fox-skin cap, ornamented with a 
lock of grey wool bristling in the wind ; a large, red cravat ; 
and a leather belt which held a bmce of pistols and a Catalan 
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knife. Haughtily disregardful of the general constraint, he 
rode up to the inn, put a few questions, learned what he 
wished to know, turned his’bi’idle, and rode away. 

But public indignation was too strong for even the cold- 
blooded audacity of the bandit. The same evening a search 
was made at his mother’s house at Saint- Waast. She declared 



SIONKUSC. 

(From a pen and ink sketch made by the clerk to Judge Ilarmognica 
during the prisoner’s examination at Mons. In the possession of 
M. Dobovo d’Elouges.) 

she had not seen her son for the lash fortnight. A few days 
later — on the 2Tth — the brigand allowed himself to be 
arrested, without resistance, at the house of his friend, 
Trognon, at La Flamengrie. The lustonishing thing is that 
there were gendarmes found to arrest him ; but it was more 
difficult still to find a magistrate who would consent to look 
into the case. The juge de pulv at Quesnoy, before whom 
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Moneiise was brought, sent him to his colleague at Bavai, who 
sent him to 'the judge at Dour, who referred the case to the 
magistrates at Mons. Moneuse disdained to exculpate 
himself and was content to plead an alibi — he had passed the 
night of the crime at the house of Widow Gilmant, at Roisin. 
She tremblingly declared that she saw him, at ten o'‘clock, on 
the night of the 22nd, stretch himself, fiilly dressed, on a 
mattress, and that she found him there at five in the 
morning of the 23rd, “ sleeping quietly, and not having taken 
off either his coat or his boots.*” No one would consent to 
give evidence against the accused ; no one dared to recall his 
former crimes, though they were well-proved, notorious, and 
mideniable. Moreover — and this is where the mystery is 
most manifest — no evidence was sought. From the beginning 
of the inquiry, the magistrates understood that the crime 
of La Houlette, though apparently committed for the 
purpose of robbery, was really planned for some other motive, 
long prepared, and — who knows ? — perhaps highly rewarded.**’ 
The charges (which soon dropped) were opposed by “ a series 
of intrigues, and underhand manceuvi'es which paralysed the 
action of justice.” Hai'inegnies, the judge at Dour, openly 
said, “ No one will ever di’eam of looking in the right place 
for the really guilty parties; this criminal case is like 
Penelope’s web.” Moneuse, who had never entertained any 
doubts as to the result, was set at libeii:y. 

Nor have we learned anything concerning the tragedy since 
then. Who were the unknown travellers — the hnigres for 
whom the plot was certainly laid ? By whom were the 
assassins incited ? In what interest, or for whose profit, did 
they act ? Who promised them impunity ? These questions 
remain imanswered. But it is not for want of being put ; 
they have been a brain-puzzle to the whole country-side for the 
last fifty yeai*s. At the time of the Restoration, when Mons 
ceased to be French territory, a manuscript, entitled The 
Truth concerning the La Houlette massacre,” circulated 
thi'oughout the district, and was supposed to be witten, or 
inspired by, the servant who, from the roof of the inn, 
had seen the arrival of the brigands. He left — as has 
akeady been said — the same day for Germany with his 
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mTsteriou-i m&jterj, and re-appeared, i'.reixtj V£ar= later, to 
learo, for the fird; tiioe, that nine peiaoii, had perLhed in the 
hoo-ve v.'hild: he laj concealed in the gutter- Hii. -toiy d:d 
not clear av;ay the mvstery, and people continued to di'X'Ui.') 
the drarna- 

It L dill talked ahoui, and a '.d-it to the ill-omened inn L 
recommended to all tourid^ >vho pa%i through Bavai orBohin- 
A hundred ^'ean have ’rtTOUght no change in ih> appearance. 
After having long remained unoccupied, it at last found 
a pcircha-er. Some man at last dared push oj/en the door, 
vra'h av/ay the bloocl-stains, reside there, arid .-leep comfort- 
ably. La Houlfctte has not, even no w, a verr gorxi reputa- 
tion. Towards evening, the u.-ual cudomexi — all smugglers 
— meet there and drink gin whilst awaiting their opportunity 
to cross the frontier ; in the dadime it is clo-efl, dlent and 
di-reputable looking. On the estreme frontier .-olitaiy 
housos have often a very sUspicioas appearance- 

Moneuse quietly resumed his exploits : — a -hort summaiv' 
of them woold furnish matter for a 'whole volume — but the 
last afiair" that he undertook, the affair of YiUe-lev- 
Pommereul, dexn'es to be mentioned at sorne lengtb. It has 
remained celebrated throughout ail the district, and is .still 
often alluded to, though with no great eagerness ami even some 
fear, ilany people .stiU prefer ■* to talk about .-ometbing 
el-e.~ 

The chatmu of Ville-le^Fommereul, situated on the 
Belgium frontier, between 3Ions ard. Conde, was a big- old, 
tumble-down, .solitaiy bome, that looked melancholy in d.e 
dadime and lu;mbrious bv nijrht. Four lar;»e tov. ers fon-oed 
a p-araUelogram, surrounded by a moat, ard joined by high, 
cracked walls. A gloomy archway and a thick oak door 
gave access to the interior of the courtyard- VilJe-Jts- 
Fominereul had formerly beeii the residence of a Prince de 
Ligri<i, nicknamed ” the Great De'ril,” and partly owing to the 
-rjlitufle oi the place, ard still more to this not v ery rea-.-urir.g 
rrickname, the chateau had been de-ertesl by its i.oble pro- 
prietor-, and, little by little, had fallen into nrirr-. 

.\rter Belgium had been co-nquerd by the French, ax.d tl.e 
country portioned into divisions for administrative ourj/Ox-, 
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a notary’s office was established at Pommereul, and the new 
notary. Citizen Lehon, purchased the old chateaiv. A 
detached portion of the building was repaired and made 
habitable, and there — at the beginning of 1796 — the notary 
estabhshed himself with his mfe — nee Marie Claire Bouchcz 
— a young child still in the cradle, a servant-girl, and a dog 
that answ^ered to the name of Picard.” 

On the night of November 9th, 1796, in snowy weather, 
Notary Lehon and his \vife were sitting by the side of the fire, 
in one of the rooms of their old, feudal abode ; the child wa« 
asleep in one of the adjoining rooms, the servant-girl 
was sewing in the kitchen, when Picard, &stened up in the 
courtyard, began to growl, and tug furiously at his chain. 

jMme. Lehon was afraid ; in those days, people were afiraid 
of everything — the slamming of a door, the breaking of 
a dead branch, the barking of a dog, or the shout of a foot- 
passenger on the high road. The notaiy, though somewhat 
nervous himself, took do\vn fi:om the wall his gun, loaded 
\vith tw'o balls, unchained the furious dog, and went round 
the courtyard, and the dismantled walls of the chateau. 
The ground was covered wth snov/ ; far a^vay, the 
village dogs replied to each other like w^atchfril sentinels. 
After an hour’s observation and wmting, Citizen Lehon 
re-entered the house quite reassured. His wife was still 
trembling, but he persuaded her to go to bed, promising her 
that he would watch for an hour or two, as an additional 
prearution- Besides, the door was locked, as it v/as eveiy 
night, and the shutters firmly closed. Every house in that 
part of the country was transformed into a fortress, when 
ni^ht came, for fear of IToneuse and his band. 

The notaiy tired of watching, and ".vent to bed, when, 
about half-past eleven, Picard began to bark and grov/L 
Lehon jumped out of bed and seized his gun, which lay 
within reach. His wife, distracted '^rith fear, put on a 


petticoat, followed her husband : the child continued to 
Thev descended to one oi tiie lower rooms, and 
the no tar y gently oi>ened the emitters ; tne njgnt vra^ 
BOW very dark, and he couM not see three leet m iront 
of The dog szSl barked rbiicnslv, and seemed to 
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be fighting desperately. Suddenly, it uttered a distressing 
ciy, followed by a plaintive groan. Lehon cocked his gun. 

“ "VVho goes there ? ” he cried, trying to make his voice steady. 

At the same instant, ten hands seized him, and a voice 
from out of the darkness said : 

“ Throw down your weapon, or you are a dead man.” 

Bewildered, and almost fainting with fear, he let fall 
his gun. Rough hands pinioned him ; a torch was lighted — 
then a second — then a third. A dozen men appeared to come 
out of the walls, and soon filled the room. Under their 
cloak.s projected the handles of clubs, and the hilts of sabres ; 
from their belts emerged the butts of pistols and the handles 
of daggers. Some of the men were masked ; others had large 
stripes of black paint across their faces. 

The notary’s rvri,sts were hurt by the tight cords with 
which he had been bound, and he complained. 

“ March ! ” was the reply. And he was violently pushed 
into the adjoining room — the drawing-room — where stood 
“ the chief” and “his staff.” 

Lehon saw a man of about forty years of age, of tall 
stature, and strongly built. A thick moustache covered his 
mouth, and enormous black whiskers framed his face. His 
expres.'jion, however, was rather gentle. He wore a large 
three-cornered hat, edged rvith black feathers, a blue coat, 
trousers and scarf of blood red, and high boots. Like 
his companions, he had two pistols and a dagger in his belt ; 
by his side hung a large sabre. 

It was Moneu.se. He leaned against the parlour table, 
with his arms crossed on his breast. At a sign from him all 
his men were silent ; nothing could be heard but the sound 
of doors being broken open in the upper storeys of the house. 

I must tell my reader that the account which follow.s, 
though it reads like a scene from a novel, is plain truth. I 
have followed, almost word for word, the story of the drama 
of which he was an unconscious witness, and which he 
had heard related a thousand times, as it was ^vritten by 
the .son of Nohuy Lehon, the child who, a^vakened by the 
entrance of the bandits, was crying in his cradle. 
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Moneuse asked ; ^ 

Are you the notaiy ? ” 
am;’ 

Do you know me ? ” 

‘^No ; I have never seen you.” 

^ Who lives in your chateau ? ” 

I live alone^ Avith my wife, my son, and a servant.” 

You have no one hidden here ? ” ^ 

No one.” 

^^You Avill have to tell me the truth; remember that. 
Your life is at stake. Three days ago the village carrier 
came here bearing a sack of money. Dai'e you deny that ? ” 

“ It is true.” 

^^The carrier left again, but the wallet remained here. 
Where have you put it ? ” 

“ I assure you this is the exact truth ; as perhaps you 
know. The same cari'ier who brought me the money left for 
jNIons yesterday morning about nine o’clock. He took with 
him the same wallet containing a sum of 6,000 francs 

received by me at Tommai on account of Citoyenne D of 

Mons. That is the whole truth.” 

Your story is ingenious. Bring the woman here.” 

Mine. Lehon appeared, looking very pale. Seeing Moneuse, 
whom she recognised at once as the leader of the gang, she 
advanced resolutely towards him. 

Moneuse continued in his calm voice : 

Answer me. Three days ago the sum of 6,000 francs was 
brought here. If you lie to me yom- husband 'will be stabbed 
before your eyes. Where is that money ? ” 

Mme. Lehon fell on her knees. 

Sir, do not kill my husband or my child. I will teU you 
the whole truth. We have not got the money. It went 
away to Mons yesterday.” 

' “ They may be in league together,” murmured Moneuse. 

Mme. Lehon heard him. 

Mercy, sirs. We have not that money but we have a 

^ Tlie dialogue is textually copied from the account, given many years 
after by Lehon, jun., as quoted by M. van den Busch. 
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little, and some jewelleiy and other things. Take them, they 
are all yours — but spare our lives.” 

She held out her ring to the brigand ; he hesitated, then 
stood up and said : 

“ Get up, and show us. We shall see then whether you 
deserve to live.” 

She led Moneuse and his men to her husband’s office. She 
showed him a desk, which he opened. Inside the desk was a 
small casket inlaid with ivoiy and tortoiseshell in a chess- 
board pattern, and in this casket were a few pieces of gold. 
Moneuse took them. 

“ Is that all ? ” he asked, in a disdainful tone. 

Mme. Lehon led him into her bedroom and showed him a 
cupboard, which he opened. They took everything, even the 
linen. 

“ What we want is not here,” cried Moneuse. “ Where is 
the 6,000 francs ” 

“ I have nothing more,” gi'oaned the unfortunate woman. 

Moneuse saw the child hidden behind the curtains. He 
uncovered it, and placed the point of his dagger over the 
child’s heart. 

“ You have still some money,” he s^id to the mother. 
“ Where is it ” 

Mine. Lehon tried to speak ; she stretched out her hands, 
uttered a groan, and feU to the ground in a dead faint. 
Moneuse pushed her on one side mth his foot, and went back 
to the notaiy, who was still pinioned. 

“ Whei’e is yom' money ? ” 

“ It would be easier for me to give you my life.” 

Moneuse tmmed towards his men, and said quietly : 

“Wood!” 

Lehon shuddered. He had expected death, and had 
summoned up all his courage to meet his fate, but tortures 
terrified him. 

Wood was brought. 

A large fire Avas lighted in the chimney ; the notary’s 
legs Avere tied to an overturned chair placed in front of 
the armchair to Avhich he Avas bound. His feet Avere 
bared. 
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Making an effort to overcome his terror, he appealed to 
Moneuse : ' 

I see that you are going to make me suffer atrocious pain. 
To avoid that, I would give you a million if I had it. I beg 
of you to spare me feai'fiil and useless torture — I have given 
you all I possess.'” 

“ Tortux'es often 'svring avowals,” replied Moneuse calmly. 
“ Bring him closer to the fire ; the weather is cold.” 

The ai*m-chair Avas pushed up to the chimney-piece. Lebon 
uttered a shriek as his feet, entered the flames, and soon the 
muscles of his legs shrivelled and the flesh roasted.^ 


At daAvn, Mme. Lehon was brought out of her sAvoon by 
the servant-girl, Avhom the brigands had locked in the cellar 
but Avho had managed to escape. The notary was found half 
dead, his mangled feet lying in the ashes of the extinguished 
fire. The house Avas sacked, and the brigands had 
disappeared,- 

The di'ama of Ville-les-Pommereul made the name of 
Moneuse legendary throughout all the country betAveen 
Mons and Valenciennes. The peasants, even in the heart 
of the villages, trembled Avhenever their dogs barked in an 
unusual manner ; and pedlars kept up the general fright by 
selling ballads about the bandit’s doings. The most popular 
of these effusions concluded Avith a prophecy that Moneuse 
Avould feel the just vengeance of heaven, and this prediction 
Avas at last verified, for Moneuse Avas arrested, in the enAurons 
of Quevy, February 12th, 1797, by a retired officer, Carbonelle, 

1 Notary Lehon was the principal agent in procuring the arrest and 
condemnation of Moneuse. The crime of Ville-les-Ponuuereul had excited 
indignation throughout all the countryside, and Lehon, though confined to 
his bed, and for a long time very ill, made every effort to have the bandits 
pursued and captured- It was at his suggestion that a body of volunteers 
was raised for the purpose of himting down Moneuse. At any rate, it was 
his account of the drama of November 11th, a hundred times repeated and 
wu'itten in the words we have here given, which led to the condemnation of 
Moneuse. It Avas noticed as a curious fact, that the Criminal Court at 
Douai pronounced the verdict of death on November 11th, 1797, exactly a 
year to the day after the sacking of the notary’s house. 

3 Me, Lehon, the notary, was in bed three years ; he survived his 
wounds, however, and was able to totter about on two crutches. He 
died July 14th, 1S24 ; his wife lived to the age of ninety-three, and died 
May lat, I860. 
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who had bravely devoted himself to the task of ridding the 
district of this unseizable oppressor. He had that momitig 
learned that ^lonease was at the house of his friend, Allard, 
at Quevy-le-Petit. The house was surrounded, but the 
brigand had already fled towards the wood of Tilleul- At 
three o’clock in the afternoon, two "endarmas cominj; from 
La Ronche saw him leaning against a mound, hL cIotha'> in 
disorder, holding a hor*e-pLtol in one hand and a Catalan 
knife in the other.*^ One of the gendanne.'^ — named Dourlen*^ 
— walked boldly towarcL the bandit In front of the mound 
\va> a little brook, and a*> Dourlens was in the act of jumping 
over thi.*» brook, Moneu^e fired, but missed him. Dourlenis 
cried, SuiTender, Moneuse ! 

I surrender,'' reph'ed the chauffeur^ and let fall his pistol. 
At that moment, Carbonelle and his men trotted up; they 
had already arrested the principal accomplices of ^Moneuse — 
Nicolas Gerin, Buisseret, Allard, and drier. They were all 
handcuffed, and packed into a covered cart, which conve3’ed 
them, by A-squillier, and Paturages, to lions, where the 
escort arrived about tw*o in the morning. An ambush wa:^ 
laid in Allard's house, but the only person to present himself 
was a boy of fifteen, who, without entering the house, handed 
the man w'ho opened the door a knave of clubs, with two 
figures wTitten at the back.*’ 

It was reckoned that since the crime of La Houlette, in 
fourteen months, Moneuse had besieged ten farmhouses, and 
^•roasted*' the inhabitants. He was tried at the Asaii^es 
at llons.^ The indictment against him contained fifteen 
charges — ^but La Houlette w'as not among^jt them. Not a 
w'ord w'as said about that. 

lloneuse was condemned to death, hut the judgment was 
quashed on account of some technical error, and the ca=e 
referred to the Criminal Court of the Nord, sitting at Douai. 

^ We may record a sdn^lar trait of the judicial customs of the time, 
3IonciL=e, who wa.s imprisoned at Mods, demanded to be tried before the 
Criminal Court of the Xord. On July 27th, 1797, “the director of the 
jury,” not knowing whether he ought to accede to the prisoner's request, 
decided, to settle the point bv' lot. Two slips or one bearing the 

word “ Mods'’ and the other “ Douai,” were placed ixx a hat, and one or 
the prisoners — Allard — “ was requested to draw one of the papers ; it was 
Moils that came out.” 
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It was necessary to take the evidence afresh there, but again 
no charge was brought concerning La Honlette. This 
assassination of nine persons was evidently regarded as a 
mere peccadillo. 

Moneuse was again condemned to death, and mounted the 
scaffold on June 10th, 1798. Five or sis days after his esecu- 
tion a report circulated at Roisin that before his death, “ the 
condemned man had made numerous ^ and important revela- 
tions concerning the La Houlette affafr, and that he had 
named the instigators of the massacre.” The authox'ities put 
a stop to these troublesome rumours. If Moneuse did say 
anything, his confession has slept for 110 years in the records 
of some court. But where ? ^ 

^ We are informed that iloneuse's confession — presuming he made any 
—is not'to be found in the records of the Court at Douai. 


\ 
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A poiiTKAiT of Madame Bouquey, the calmly courageous 
heroine who received the proscribed Girondins into her house, 
shows us one of those good-looking, neat housewives of olden 
times, whose hearts were as spotless and well-ordered as their 
houses. She is dressed in her best to sit for her portrait ; her 
hair is elaborately piled up, and, on the top, is a little shep- 
herdess hat. She has large black eyes, with a slightly aston- 
ished look, the nose is thin and regular ; the mouth, which 
natm’aUy would wear a smile, has forced itself to assume a 
serious expression. A gold cross hangs on a black ribbon 
round her neck ; but under all this finery appears the simple, 
hard-working Avoman of workaday life, going backsvards and 
forwards from early dawn, between her stove and her store- 
cupboard, with the conciliatory good-humour of those 
economical, loving housekeepers of former days who made 
the lives of our fathers so comfortable and dignified.^ 

Madame Bouquey was not pretty — she was charming. She 
had, someone said, “ one of those faces that you see without 
sm’px'ise, but that you leave with regret.” Her maiden name 
was Therese Dupeyrat. She married Robert Bouquey, 
procureur du roi at Saint-l^milion — a very ordinary sort of 
man and sometimes suidy — but Therese seems, nevei’theless, 
to have been very happy ; she was as open-hearted and gay 
as a chambermaid in a comedy. It was a great time for 
nicknames, and she was familiarly called ‘‘ Marinette.” 

Her sister had married Elie Guadet, elected deputy to the 

^ The portrait was first published by C. Vatel in his %york, Charlotte 
Corday el lea Girondins, The references quoted in this study are from 
the documents published by Vatel, 
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Convention for the department of Gironde in 1792,* and 
Bouquey, thanks to the support of his brother-in-law, 
obtained from the Minister, Roland, the post of registrar 
of national domains, with a right to reside in the former 
chateau of Fontainebleau, 

It was there that the Bouqueys learned of the parliamentaiy 
caicp deforce of June 2nd, 1793, the exclusion and the arrest 
of the deputies of the Girondin party, the flight of Guadet and 
his friends, and their bold push for the country. The delusion 
of the refugees was great. According to their suppositions, 
sixty-nine departments would have revolted at their call, but 
they were cruelly undeceived when they arrived in Normandy. 
They reviewed some troops and made a few speeches, but 
they were already persuaded that France would not take 
sides in a parliamentary quarrel she did not understand. 
They only succeeded in heating one head — that of Charlotte 
Corday — and the mad exploit of that enthusiastic girl 
ruined them irrevocably. They disappeared, and we hear 
of them being tracked through Normandy, and fljdng 
, towards Brittany, Avithout supporters or means of action. 
They were forgotten. 

For form months Therese Bouquey, Avho was living at 
Fontainebleau Avith her husband, Avas Avithout neAvs of her 
brother-in-laAv, Guadet, and his friends, Avhen she received a 
letter from her father, Citizen Dupeyrat, an old man seventy- 
seven years of age, relating the sad adventures of the fugitive 
deputies. They had traversed the Avest of Finance, at flrst 
disguised as enrolled volunteei's, living like soldiers, quartering 
- themselves on farmers. Then they had been discovered and 
pm'sued, Avithout guides, Avithout shoes, their feet bleeding ; 
they had hidden during the day in solitary barns, in Avoods, 
in marshes, sloAvly di'agging their Avay by night, avoiding the 
villages, and yet retaining their pride, convinced that in their 
Avretched, broken-doAvn,|;hunted personalities they embodied 
the AA^hole national representation. 

They had turned toAvards the sea, hoping to embark and 
reach “the land of Gironde,’’ Avith a certainty of finding 
there Avarm hearts and pure patriots. At Quimper they had 
diAuded : Petion, Guadet, Valady, LouA^et, Buzot, Salles, and 
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Bai'baroux got on board a merchant brig, the Industrie, in 
Brest roads one night, and, after an adventurous passage of 
three days, were landed at Bec-d’Ainbes, in Gironde, where 
Guadet’s father-in-law had an estate. 

The same day Guadet and Petion walked to Bordeaux, but 
came back dismayed. The whole city was tei-rorised over by 
the agents of the Convention. To attempt anything was u.se- 
less ; they must wait, and meanwhile conceal themselves. But 
where ? Guadet, who knew the whole eountry well, did his 
utmost to find a refuge for them. A lighterman of Bec- 
d’Ambes, named Greze, agreed to take them to Saint Pardon, 
a hamlet on the high road, on the banks of the Dordogne, 
whence, after nightfall, Guadet made his way to Saint-J^milion, 
For a long time he wandered round his family home, which 
was situated outside the walls of the town, amongst vines, on 
the Coutras Road. At midnight, he crept into his father’s 
house, threw himself at his feet, and begged him to give 
shelter to his companions. The old man, who was much 
agitated,^ consented to receive his son and one of his friends, 
but not more, having no “hiding-place” where he could lodge 
the others. Guadet applied to “ more than thirty persons,” 
relations, friends of his childhood, or people under an obliga- 
tion to him or his. Not one of them dared to open his doors. 

The others, left at Bec-d’Ambes, lost patience ; there pres- 
ence there had been noted. They left in a body, going 
towards Saint-j6milion, eight leagues away, by a roundabout 
load. For luggage they had “a small trunk and three port- 
manteaus tied together ” ; they openly carried pistols, sword- 
sticks and sabres. Guadet senior was willing to give them all 
shelter for one night, but at da\vn they set off again to wander 
about aimlessly. Like outlawed or excommunicated persons 
in the middle ages, they found all doors closed against them. 
They prowled “ like wolves ” from Pomerol to Saint-Genez, 
from Monpeju’oux to Castillon, sleeping in the vineyards, the 

* “ My son came at midnight, threw himself at my feet, and implored 
me to give him refuge, saying that, if 1 refused, he would stab himself. I 
own that I was moved to compassion and could not send him away. I sent 
the servants to bed and remained alone with my son. By means of a ladder, 

I put him and his companion into the loft, and the next day I informed 
the household that they had left the house the previous night.” — Examina- 
tion of Guadet, sen. 
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woods, or the quarries. Their presence in the country was 
known,, and their presence was shunned as though they were 
savage beasts ; they carried “ the contagion of anguish,’^ and 
their appearance alone was sufficient to frighten the peasants. 
One peasant declared that, on or about St. MichaePs Day, 
before six in the morning, he had encountered foin: or five 
strangers wearing tall hats with white caps under them, each 
dressed in a bro^vn coat with red collar and lapels, and having 
a sword-stick, and each, under his arm, a cloth carpet- 
bag; and that, a minute later, there came up two other 
strangers, one veiy tall and the other shoii;er, each wearing a 
faded green coat and a three-cornered hat Avith a white cap 
imder it ; and these two followed the other five.” The peasant 
was suspicious of them, and thought they were desertei's.” 
Another stated that “ on the 29th of September — a Sunday — 
at eight oHock in the evening, he saw seven imknown men, 
one of whom was tall, but that he was too terrified to notice 
how they were di'essed,” Those were the days of “ the great 
Terror.” 

On heai'ing of these things, Therese Bouquey could not 
contain herself. Her personal opinions, however, had nothing 
to do with her indignation, for she Avas neither a federalist,” 
like Charlotte Corday, nor a “ Girondine,” like Madame Boland. 
We cannot find that she ever evinced any political preference, 
but she Avas one of those Avomen Avho are as ready to fight 
against unhappiness and iniseiy as a soldier is to fight the foe. 

Leaving her husband at Fontainebleau, she lost not an hour, 
but took the diligence^ arrived at Saint-^lmilion, and soon 
found means to let Salles and Guadet knoAV that her house 
Avais open to them. They came, but not Avithout some com- 
punction, for Barbai'oux, Louvet, and Valady had no place of 
refiige. “ Let them all three come,” said the brave Avoman. 
The folloAving night the three outlaAvs anived, tired out, and 
their clothes in rags. They repoiled that Buzot and Petion 
had been obliged to change their hiding place nine times in 
fifteen days, and that they Avere reduced to the last extre- 
mity.” Let them come, too,” said Madame Bouquey, but 
she advised that they should be Avamed not to come in the 


daytime. 
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At midnight — it was October 12th, 1793 — the seven fugi- 
tives were assembled in her house. She wept for joy at seeing 
this disconsolate band — “ her brood of children ” — and, quite 
happy, she regaled with a copious supper these fierce men, 
who, for weeks past, had never met with a basin of hot broth 
or a welcome smile. 

The Bouquey house, hidden between two streets in the 
shadow of the collegiate church, at the summit of the hill 
over which Saint-Emih’on spreads, was a good-sized country 
house, intended for comfort though without luxuries. The 
principal entrance was on the Rue du Chapitre — now the 
Rue de la Republique — and was an ordinary door, leading to 
the wine-press and bins. The front of the house faced a silent 
and retired garden, overlapped by the roofs of the neighbour- 
ing houses. All the windows of the house looked on this 
small garden — which consisted of a couple of beds of 
vegetables and an arbour. From a small vestibule a rustic 
staircase led, and still leads, to the firs-t-floor ; to the right is 
a large kitchen, a wash-house and a wood-house ; to the left 
a dining-room, a parlour of comfortable proportions, and in 
this parlour a chimney-piece of white marble, bearing the 
letters R. B. (Robert Bouquey) interlaced. Nothing is changed, 
the old panes are still in the vrindows, the doors are of thick 
oak, the locks have their old keys — those keys which used to 
dangle in a bunch at Marinette’s apron. 

The house had an admirable hiding-place. In the garden, 
opposite the farthest kitchen window, is a square weU, a 
himdred feet deep ; a stone dropped down reaches the water 
with a lugubrious, distant splash, after a long interval In 
the masonry of two of the opposite sides, holes have been cut, 
at different heights, and it is possible to descend by alternately 
moving each foot into a lower niche. These hollow steps are 
wet and slimy ; the feet slip and there is nothing for the 
hands to seize. But anyone who risks this dangerous 
gymnastic feat 'will find, some twenty feet below the groimd, 
a large recess opening into a subterannean cave equal in size 
to the little garden above it. The whole of the subsoil of 
Saint-Emilion is pierced with immense galleries of fabulous 
antiquity and of xmcertain conformation. To isolate their 
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property, many of the landlords have now built walls across 
these caves, but formerly it was possible to wander a long 
distance through this subterrannean maze, though it was 
imprudent to venture too far, for the caverns twine and 
tmst about, and sometimes there are several ramifications one 
above the other. 

Mine. Bouquey lodged in her grotto ” the seven Girondins. 
This grotto is an iiTegular, but spacious hall which has its 
own cellar — a gallery still deeper, reached by slipping through 
- a hole that was usually closed by a board. It was in this 
second cave, thirty feet underground, that Mme. Bouquey con- 
cealed her guests. She sent doAvn there two mattresses, two 
chairs, a table, some linen and blankets, and the fumitui’e — 
which at first consisted of only strictly necessary articles — 
soon increased. To make the refugees comfortable, the good 
woman would have throvn all her house doTO the well. By 
means of a long iron rod, with a hook at the end, she sent 
them a lantern, books, silver spoons and forks, and a moine 
(hot-water bottle) to warm the beds, the cave being damp, 
and it being impossible to hght a fire. They were also 
obliged to speak in whispers, for there are treacherous echoes 
in the unkno\vn ramifications of these stone caverns. 

The refugees, however, did not live there all the time. 
Mme. Bouquey was continually on the watch as to what 
passed, or was talked about, in the to\vnQ, and, if there were 
signs that the zeal of the terrorists was abating, she quickly 
informed hex* recluses that they might come up into the fresh 
air. For those who were chilly or dehcate she even found in 
her own house another hiding-place, more healthy, better 
ventilated, and less icy. Her guests thus lived separated, 
but at the least alarm they clambered over the parapet of 
the well, descended into the cave, and from thence into the 
“ cellar.'^ A spade, a pickaxe, and a jar of mortar enabled 
them to block up the enti-ance, and wall themselves in 
if need be. That was only for extreme cases; generally, 
at evening, they met round the table of their fairy,’" who 
puzzled her brains to feed them as well as possible — a seidous 
problem. 

Rations of corn and meat were allotted to every person in 
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the province. Citoyenne Bouquey, as she lived alone, was 
' only entitled to a pound of bread per day. And she had to 
provide for seven young men, all sharp set. To do without 
breakfast they did not rise till noon, but their appetite was 
, all the keener'. A strong vegetable soup composed the whole 
of the dinner that Mme. Bouquet lowered to the cave, but 
the supper in common was more succulent — a piece of beef 
obtained with the greatest difficulty, for the heroic hostess 
risked her life in coaxing an extra pound of meat out of the 
butcher. If meat was not to be had, they ate a fowl (until 
they came to an end of the poultry), eggs, vegetables, and a 
little milk. It always happened that the good Marinette had 
no appetite, and left her portion to the most hungry. She 
was “ like a mother in the midst of her children ” — a mother 
aged thirty-one years — and not the least difficult part of her 
heroic conduct was to assume constant gaiety and good 
humour. Round the house where she kept these men — 
objects of all the wrath and pretexts for all the fury which 
convulsed France — the jackals of all the clubs circulated, 
crying the latest news, and swearing they would bum alive in 
their houses all persons who were guilty of sheltering 
aristocrats. Yet she was always bright, lively, and ap- 
parently careless, though guarding her door, getting wind of 
intended domiciliary visits, and even taking precautions that 
watchful neighbours should not notice too much smoke from 
her kitchen chimney, or detect the savoury odour of her 
saucepans. One day, forgetting herself, she said to her 
guests ; “ Mon Dieu ! if they should arrest me, what would 
become of you ? ” 

They profited by their strange, enforced leisure. Buzot, 
Barbaroux, Petion and Louvet wrote their memoirs; Salles 
composed a tragedy on “ Charlotte Corday.” They worked 
all day, by the light of a lantern, in a cave that was more 
close and stifling than a tomb. It was in this cave that they 
learned, early in November, of the death of Yergniaud, 
Brissot, and nineteen other of their friends. Ten days later 
Mme. Bouquey informed them of the imprisonment of Mme. 
Roland in the Conciergerie. What days they spent, what 
tortures they endured in this dark hole, which seems even 
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now, to the stranger who gi’opes his way across it, as though 
somewhat of the despair and rage which broke these seven 
strong hearts still brooded over it! These young men, 
bui'ning with enthusiasm, longing for action, and proud of 
having « once touched the summit of power, saw themselves 
now bui'ied alive in a tomb, vanquished, powerless, not daring 
to speak on account of the echoes of the resounding galleries, 
and a prey to bitter thoughts. Buzot was the most miserable 
of all, he loved Mme. Boland and knew that he was beloved 
by her, but the- unhappy man was compelled to hide from his 
companions the anguish of his soul, and sob in solitude. 
Louvet alone knew of his heroic love, and had sworn never to 
reveal it. 

One evening — it was November 13th — when they went up 
to the house to supper*, they found Mme. Bouquey in tears. 
For some days past she had concealed her grief. Her relatives, 
her friends, even her husband, Avho had remained in Paris, 
had banded together to compel her to send away the refugees ; 
and her heart was bm*sting with shame and sorrow. She told 
them of the intrigues, the threats, the cowardly manoeuvres 
that had been employed to coerce her; the Avhole town was 
threatened with terrible vengeance. 

Cruel men 1 IVhat wong they do me 1 I will never 

forgive them if it should happen that one of you ^ She 

did not finish the sentence, but, lamenting her helplessness, 
went from one to the other, sobbing. They were already 
preparing to depart, and said farewell to her. 

That same night they recommenced their wandering life. 
Guadet, Salles, and Louvet passed the following day in the 
quarries; Barbaroux, Petion, and Buzot, who had resolved 
to keep together, made their way through the vineyards, 
hoping to cross the Dordogne and reach the sea or the 
I,andes ; Valady went off by the Perigueux road, where he 
expected to find a safe asylum. He alone — except Louvet, 

1 It was, it appears, Robert Bouquey, who, less heroic than his wife, 
insisted that the refugees should take elsewhere “ the contagion of theii 
misfortune ” (Lussaud, Eloge hktorique de Giutdct^ quoted by Vatel, p. 380). 
Bouquey, however, did not return to Paris till December, it would appear 
from his examination (Vatel, p. 659, note). 
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who had determined to return to Paris and succeeded in 
getting there — was able to leave the Gironde; the othei’s 
wandered miserably round Saint-l^milion, the subten'anean 
caves of which offered, at least, a shelter from the autumn 
rains. 

Salles and Guadet retook possession of the hiding place 
under the roof of Guadet’s father ; Mine. Bouquey ventured 
again to receive Barbaroux, Petion, and Buzot, but her family 
closely watched hei’, and guarded themselves against her com- 
promising heroism. M, Bouquey had left Pai’is and retiuTied 
to Saint-I?lmilion. Old Dupeyrat had also come to reside in 
his daughter’s house. She was once more obliged to close 
her doors against the outlaws. Indignant at the cowardice 
of her relatives, and unable to restx-ain her generous instincts, 
she tried earnestly to find refuge for the fugitives, and in 
their cause was careless of danger and neglectful of pre- 
caution. At her entreaties they were sheltered for some 
days by Citizen Paris, the constitutional cure of Saint- 
l^milion. She afterwards found them a retreat in the houses 
of some of the inhabitants of Castillon — Citizens Penaud, 
Mouret, and Coste — who, each in turn, received them. Coste 
lodged them in a loft belonging to an old convent, above his 
stables in the Rue Planterose. They were there at the end 
of December. A boy of sixteen, Sylvestre Gros, who had 
been supping with his comrades on Christmas Eve, and did 
not like to return home at such a late hour, thought he 
would pass the I’est of the night in M. Coste’s hay. “ But 
when I got into the loft” — he afterwards stated — “I felt 
three heads,' and I ran away. My comrade said to me, 
‘Don’t cry out, and don’t talk about what you have seen; 
those are the three emigres ' ” 

The zeal of Mrae. Bouquey Avas so contagious that many of 
the country people became her accomplices. 

But she wanted a less precarious asylum for her dear 
refugees. In the very centre of Saint-!]6milion, at the corner 
of the Grand Rue — now Rue Guadet — and the Rue Cap-du- 
Pont, Avas the shop of a Avig-maker, Jean Baptiste Ti’oquart. 
Three sides of the house (noAV pulled doAvn) jutted out, and 
formed the most frequented comer in the Avhole tOAvn, 
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Ti'oquart lived there alone, and occupied only the ground 
floor; the first storey, which overhung the shop, contained 
only one room, “a stinking den"’ filled with rags. The 
windows of this room were never opened. It was there 
that Mine. Bouquey — early in January 1794 — sent Buzot, 
Petion, and Barbarous. She undertook to find them food — 
bread included — and she handed Troquart an assignat for 
five hundred francs, on accoimt, for their lodging. 

The room in which the three Girondins lay hidden for five 
months contained only one bed, in which Petion and Buzot 
slept ; Barbarous lay on a mattress. They could not light a 
fire — on account of the tell-tale smoke ” — and dared hardly 
talk — “ for fear of being heai'd by the passers-by.” Buzot and 
Barbarous wi’ote continually. Petion remained idle, and, 
seated in an old arm-chair, either thought or slept. When 
the night was dai'k, and the streets deserted, Ti*oquart ex- 
ecuted commissions for his lodgers. He went to Bouquey’s 
house, which was close by, or to old Guadet’s, which was 
farther, and took letters, and brought back provisions. 

Salles, in the loft of Guadet’s house, in a hiding-place so 
low that he was obliged to lie doivn all the time,^ worked 
incessantly at his tragedy of “ Charlotte Corday,” and sent, 
by Troquart, long extracts to his friends, x'equesting them to 
send him their criticisms. The di'ama was therefore discussed 
and commented on, politically and literally, in a manner not 
very flattering to the author. Some of the speeches are of 
inordinate length,” remarks Petion. “I recommend you to 
imitate Shakespeare’s plays,” Buzot insinuates. Look after 
your versification ; it is careless, even in the best passages,” 
says Barbaroux. 

They had scarcely any other amusements. Petion was so 
bored that one night he ventured out and took supper with 
Mine. Bouquey ; on another occasion he took his two com- 
panions. Mine. Bouquey did her utmost to render ^^the 
Troquai’t prison” suppoi*table. She supplied them with 
sheets, handkerchiefs, body-linen ; she sent them delicacies, 

1 “The roof was lower than that of the house, and formed a recess 
impossible to get at, and which could not be used for any purpose, being 
neither lighted nor ventilated, and having no communication with the 
main loft over the house.” — Vatel, p. 665. 
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.she made garments to replace their ragged clothes. She sent 
Bax’baroux a pair of breeches, cut and sewn by her own 
hands.^ In the early spring she also sent them flowers “ to 
decorate their poor and dismal abode.” 

They believed themselves quite safe, and, as a matter of 
fact, no one suspected their presence in the wigmaker’s 
house, over a shop frequented by the warmest patriots of 
Saint-l^milion, who came there to be shaved. But Julien — 
a young proconsul of twenty years — reigned at Bordeaux, 
and thought he must do something to distinguish himself. 
Someone — Nadal, an innkeeper at Saint-I^milion, it is be- 
lieved — ^suggested an idea to him. It was supposed that the 
Girondins were hidden in the quarries, and had found im- 
penetrable retreats there, though no one dared to venture 
into those dangerous mazes. But at Sainte-Foy-Ia-Grande, 
a small town on the Dordogne, seven leagues from Saint- 
I^milion, there lived a butcher, named Fran 9 ois Marcon, who 
bred huge dogs trained to fight. His pack was feared and 
famous throughout all the country ; '^‘people came from 
Bordeaux to see them fight.” One of these dogs “ had only 
three paws ” ; it was called “ Le Tors ” (“ Twist ”) ; it was the 
most ten’ible of aU, and extraordinary tales were told about it. 

On the morning of June 17th, 1794), Saint-I^milion woke to 
find itself blockaded by the 10th Battalion of the Gironde, 
which had come from Libourne. All the gates were guarded 
and also the Guadet’s house, and every exit of the 
subterranean passages. Marcon’s pack of hounds, brought 
from Sainte-Foy, was there as well. The Girondin 
hunt was about to begin. The mastiffs were let loose 
in the quarries, and everybody expected to see the 
refugees bolt from their bun’ows. But no one appeared. 
Marcon chained up his dogs, and, mortified at his ill-success, 
took them to Guadet’s house, which was searched from cellar 
to garret. Salles and Guadet were found in a comer of the 
roof, and quickly bound and taken “ to an inn in the toxvn.” 
A similar search had been made at Mme. Bouquey’s house, and 

1 “Q. — What tailor did they employ to make their clothes ? A. — Saint- 
Brice-Guadet brought them a blue coat, in a very bad condition .... and 
the wife of Robert Bouquey made a pair of breeches for them." — Examina- 
tion of J. B. Troquart. 
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some traces of the “ outlaws ” were found in the “ grotto.’’ 
At half-past two a cart was requisitioned, and in it were 
placed M- and Mme. Bouquey, old Dupeyrat, Salles, old 
Guadet, his son the deputy, his daughter, Marie Guadet, and 
even a poor little hunchbacked girl, Mme. Bouquey’s servant. 
One of the soldiers who formed the escort related a terrible 
scene “which occurred when the cart ^vas loaded.” Old 
Guadet was sitting at the side ; his son stood near him ; he 
was stricken mth grief, and cried aloud, “ Oh, father ! father I 
we ai’e going to die, and I am the cause.” In after years, 
when he was an old man, this soldier, “ who had seen plenty 
of bloodshed and was not easily affected,” repeated, as though 
he were haunted by the remembrance, “ But what went to my 
heart was to hear Guadet cry, ^ Father ! &ther ! it is I who 
kill you.’ There w'as something heartrending in his voice.” 

In the hot hours of the afternoon, the cart, passing through 
the ^Madeleine gate to reach the Liboume road, descended the 
Grand Rue, and passed therefore close to the walls of 
Troquart’s house where Buzot, Petion, and Barbaroux were 
lying in silent anguish. The wigmaker’s shop was fiUed with 
soldiers. One of the leaders of the expedition — Ore — had 
fastened his horse to the bars of the vdndow. No one thought 
of moimting the stairs and examining the first floor. The 
three refugees saw through the chinks of the shutters the 
departure of the procession which was leading their last friends 
to their death. That night, when the terror-stricken tovm. 
had again become quiet, they said farewell to their host, and 
left the town by tbe Brunet Gate, a curious old tbirteenth- 
centuiy structure, all arches and towers, overshadowed nov/ by 
an old walnut-tree — mere shrub in those days — planted on 
one of the bastions of the bridge over the moaL They were 
ranged, emaciated, unkempt, and hardly able to v.-alk after 
long months of confinement. All carried pistols, and 
Barbarous, in addition, had a hunring-knife by his ride. 
Petion bore the provirions — a large round loaf, srufied "rith 
meat and green peas. They knew not to which point of the 
compass to direct their steps^ The nearest frontier was that 
of Spain; but they were aware that at the toIl-holI:^e of every 
bridge, at the entrance of everv tiny hamlet, sentineb were 
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set who required a proof of identity from every passer — 
and they had no passports. 

They wandered down the slopes of Saint-I^milion, avoiding 
the villages of Saint-Laurent and Saint-Hippolyte. The 
spot where they broke a passage through the vines is still 
shown. They made for the Dordogne, which they hoped to 
be, perhaps, able to cross ; but the nearest bridge, that of 
Castillon, was guarded, and they would either have to swim, 
or possibly cross at the ferry at Civrac, which was not so 
carefully guarded as Castillon. By dawn, the refiigees had 
travelled about two leagues, and crossed the high road from 
Bergerac to Bordeaux, not far from a farm called Germans. 
In the fertile plain they saw a small Avood of pine-trees, 
about two hundred yards from the road ; between the wood 
and the road was a cornfield, Avhich they entered. In the 
middle of this field were two large mulberry-trees, and in 
the shadow of these the three tired men sat down to break- 
fast ; each marking the place he had chosen by a handker- 
chief and a piece of bread. It is said that a boy had 
climbed into one of the trees to pick the . mulberry leaves, 
and being frightened at the appearance of these savage- 
looking wanderers, remained hidden amongst the branches, 
and Avatched them sit doAvn and begin their breakfast. 

At this moment, some Volunteers, going fi:om Castillon to 
Bordeaux, passed along the road. They Avere headed by 
a drummer, Avho suddenly began to beat his drum. The 
outlaAvs could see nothing, hidden as they Avere by the tall 
Avheat, but the sound of the drum made them imagine they 
Avere pursued. Two of them — Petion and Buzot — jumped 
up, and in a few bounds reached the pine Avood and dis- 
appeared ; but Barbaroux, Avho, though a young man, Avas 
too fat to run, and, perhaps, also tired of a life of fears and 
dangers, cocked his pistol, put it to his right ear, and fired. 

The Volimteers on the road, hearing the shot, stopped, and 
entered the Avheatfield. They found the Avounded man 
“breathing heavily, and tossing about as though he Avere 
dying.” His right cheek Avas covered Avith blood, and the eye 
almost forced from its socket. Who Avas he ? They stood 
around him, but not one of them dared to approach him or 
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bind up his wound — the peasants were afraid of the dying man, 
who', no doubt, was one of those hnigris or outlaws who 
abounded throughout all the country, and, even though dying, 
he inspired terror. Until the afternoon, Barbaroux — the 
handsome Barbarous, formerly so gallant and so much 
admired, and who used to sprinkle rose leaves in Mme. 
Roland’s ^wne-glass — ^lay on the gi’ound reddened with his 
blood, whilst a hundred inquisitive peasants stood round, and 
not one of them had the humanity to render any assistance. 
The municipal officers of Saint-Magne, who had at last been 
informed of the incident, did not amve.imtil three o’clock in 
the afternoon. They had the wounded man earned to the 
neighbom’ing farm of Gei’mans, but the fanners would not 
open their doors. The law was explicit on that point : any 
citizen who gave shelter to a conspirator became by that 
very fact, an accomplice, and, in the distrustful minds of 
the terroi'-stricken peasants, the fear of the guillotine stifled 
every feehng of pity. The fanners were asked for a cup of 
water to wash the blood fr’om his wound, and a little straw 
on which to lay the dying man, but they refiised both. The 
Draconian laws of the Revolution were tmmed against the 
man who in the days of his illusions had been its idol and 
its apostle; it refused him a di’op of water to relieve his 
agony, a handful of straw on which to rest his dying head ; 
and Barbaroux realised the fact that he was to be an outcast 
up to the moment of his death. 

Though he still retained his faculties, he closed his eyes, 
as though resigned to die. Fom' men laid hold of him, and 
carried him across the fields, followed by an amused crowd, to 
a farm called the End of the Alley,” which stands by the 
side of the high road to Bordeaux.^ There also they refused 
to receive the outlaw, but a peasant, less timorous than the 
rest, lent a chair, on which the wounded man was placed in 
front of the closed door of the farm. Idlers arrived from all 
^parts and formed a ring aroimd him. The sun was hot, but so 

^ Tourists desirous of visiting the spot ■will find the^ farmhouse still 
intact, close to the road running from Castillon to Saint-Emilion. Nearly 
opposite the house is a milestone marked 43.9. The description given by 
Vatel, though no doubt correct at the time it was written, is no longer so 
at the present day. 
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eager was the curiosity to see him that the new-comers jostled 
those who were better placed, and there was much shouting, 
with an occasional squabble, Barbaroux half-collapsed on his 
chair, and motionless, gazed at the people round him with fixed 
eyes. The blood had run over his duck trousers, and looked 
hoiTible ; if spoken to, he did not reply ; if touched, he gave 
no sign of life, A lad of fourteen — Francois Laprade ^ — was 
one of the first-comers, and did not lose a single incident of 
the spectacle. Sixty-three years later he thus related his im- 
pressions : “ He was a brown man — mean that his skin was 
brown — ^his hair and beard black. He had a long face, and 
wore a frock-coat. Some said, ‘ It is one of the Paris traitors ’ ; 
others declared it was either Petion or Buzot. We learned 
later that it was Barbaroux, Nothing was done for him ; no 
one gave him wine or water, or anything else. People were 
so excited in those days ! I am sure he had only one wound 
— just above the ear — touched it myself. At first, there 
were only a score of persons, but afterwards all the towns- 
people of Castillon ran up.” 

Citizen Lavache, a former mayor of Castillon, a little man 
of advanced opinions, tried to question the dying man. For 
a long time he received no answer, but, as he pitilessly con- 
tinued his questions, Barbaroux at last impatiently replied 
that “ he was meddling with what did not concern him, and 
had neither the authority nor the capacity to put questions.” 
Graillou, a druggist at CastiUon, also came and prepared to 
sound the wound. He took out his case, arranged his instru- 
ments, explored the Avound — and found nothing. Finally, 
about four o’clock, some men picked up the chair, and slowly 
cai’ried the wounded man to Castillon, where they did not 
arrive until six o’clock. When he arrived at the jail, he iras 
laid on a mattress, and a girl named Maria, belonging to 
Fonbaud, one of the suburbs of the town, was appointed to 
attend him. Six days later, the people of Castillon saw him 
again. This time he Avas “ tied to a mattress ” ; his'beautiful 
black hair framed his bandaged head. He Avas taken doAvn 
the street Avhich leads to the river, and put on board a boat 

1 He related these facts to Vatel in 1867. He was then eighty-seven 
years old. 
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which drifted down the river to Bordeaux. The people, who 
looked at him from the_ bridge did not, even then, rightly 
know who he was. He was supposed to be “ one of the 
emigres of the Chamber who had guillotined Louis XVI.” 
Nothing more ! A week later they learned that he had died 
on the scaffold. 

At the moment when Barbaroux wounded himself with a 
pistol-shot, Petion and Buzot were running through the wheat 
and oats towards the little wood standing between the farms 
of Germans and Pillebois.' Hidden in the undersrovdh of 
this wood, they coiild fi’Oiu there see the peasants pick 
up their companion and cai’ry him away. As the plain 
in this spot is veiy flat, it was easy to observe all the move- 
ments of the crowd. What had happened? Barbai’oux 
could not be dead. If he had succeeded in killing himself, 
would he not have been buried on the spot ? We do 
not know what passed between these two men, Avhom their 
astounding destiny had driven to the lowest point of miseiy 
and despair. But, when we examine the plain that witnessed 
their death, we may, without difficulty, picture their last 
hom's. What teridble moments they must have passed ! 
Both, hidden under the pine-trees like hunted beasts, felt 
their chances of living diminish minute by minute. They 
knew well that, before the day finished, their end must come, 
and perhaps they did not dare to look at each other, lest 
each should read in the other’s eyes the fatal resolve. And so, 
weak, mud-stained, haggard, and apprehensive, they dragged 
vtheir way through the pine wood. And this was Petion ! this 
was Buzot ! Buzot whom tlie most Roman of all the women 
of the Revolution had adored witli an heroic love ! Petion — 
the jovial Petion — once so proud of his vigour and his 
popularity, but whose hair had now turned white in a few 
nights — like that of the Queen, whom he had brought back, 
crushed and humiliated, from Varennes. 

Late that evening, the inhabitants of the faiins of Germans 
and Pillebois heai-d two shots, almost simultaneous, far off, 
^‘in the direction of M. Devalz’s wood.” They paid no 
attention to it, but, a week later — June 25th — a man named 
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Bechaud, generally called “ Baraba/’ who was returning from 
Cufal, where he had been to see his sweetheart, heard some 
dogs growling in a field of rye. He turned aside from 
the path to see the cause of this growling, and his approach 
put to flight three dogs that had been tearing two 
human bodies, which lay, each on its back, a few paces from 
each other’. The face of each corpse was intact, but “ black 
as the back of a chimney.” Baraba ran off to Castillon, 
to inform the authorities. He was so proud of his discovery 
that he made a ballad about it in patois. 

The next day, at four o’clock in the morning, the juge de 
fatx of Castillon set out, accompanied by the municipal 
officers of Saint-Magne, and escoi’ted by twelve national 
guards, well armed. A troop of idlers followed them. They 
passed through the field to the corner of the pine wood, 
where the bodies lay. That of Buzot was clad in a long 
brown fr’ock-coat, with a red velvet collar ; breeches ‘of 
cotton-stuff with blue and white stripes, stockings of spun 
silk, flecked with the same colours, a black silk kerchief round 
his neck, and an iron belt roimd his waist. Petion wore 
a similar coat, a white waistcoat with yellow buttons, breeches 
of “ cinnamon-grey velvet, and stockings with large blue and 
• white stripes.” 

Whilst the local magistrates were noting all these details, 
the crowd chatted about the event. Close to the bodies lay 
several pistols — “ a pile of them, perhaps five or six, seven, 
eight.” The rye was beaten down as though two men had 
turned and twisted about, and this led to the supposition that 
“ they had poisoned themselves.” Others judged from the 
slight distance which separated the two bodies — ten or twelve 
paces — that the two men had not committed suicide, but “ had 
mutually killed each other in a kind of duel,” and the fact 
that they had come out of the tangled bi’anches of the wood 
and had stood face to face as though to take aim, lent some 
probability to this theory. But, as a matter of fact, we know 
nothing, for the official report ^'a^vn up on June 26th is not 
long enough or precise enough to enable us to judge with 
any certainty. The bodies were in such a “ pestiferous ” state 
that Citizen Boulanger Lanose, the sanitary inspector, who 
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^vas officially present, refused to examine them. 'No one 
Avould touch them, but the pockets of the garments were torn 
open with tools to see Avhether any papers or money could be 
found. There was nothing — not a hal^enny, or a pencil, or a 
sheet of paper — •'^\ilich caused a riunoui- to be set about that 
the bodies had been robbed. Buzot had still kept his Avatch, 
however, and this Avas put in a bag, with the two hats and 
the kerchiefs, Avhich they took cai*e to disinfect by exposing 
them to the smoke of a fire of odoriferous plants. 

Curiosity had attracted a good many people ; thei*e Avere 
nearly a hundred Avhen, about seven o'clock in the morning, 
the two graves had been dug and Avere ready to receive the 
corpses. A woman remarked that “ they Avere teiiible and 
magnificent men." A peasant named Blanc, ^ residing at 
Saint-Mague, Avas not moved to pity by the fate of the con- 
spirators, for he broke both jawbones with his mattock, saying 
as he did so, “Rascally emigres It Avas asserted that he 
died a fortnight afterAA^ards. 

The tAvo graves, six feet deep, being readj^, the carcases Avere 
pushed in, and the holes filled up Avith earth. The tombs Avere 
so close to each other that they formed only a single mound. 

For many yeai's this momid still remained, and even after 
it had smik doAvn nearly to the level of the smTounding 
ground, the spot A\^as still respected. The gi'aves of the outlaws 
Avere not ploughed over, and many yeai's later the gi’ound 

Avould not bear," The peasants called it the “ emigre^ field.' 
For that Avas ail that Avas knoAvn about them. Were they 
Royalists* or Republicans.? Nobody bothered ; and it Avould 
really seem that at this period the people undei*stood nothing 
about the successive revolutions Avhich converted the heroes 
of one day into the outlaAA^s of the next. To the minds of 
the common people, Avhatever happened Avas for the best. 
In after yeai's, Avhen they talked about these events, they 
contented themselves Avith saying (alluding to the assignats\ 
“ It Avas in the time of the bad paper-money," AAnthout trying 
to understand Avhy the men Avho AV'ere Avorshipped one day 
became outcasts the next. It aa’es an ignorance that Avas akin 
to Avisdom. 

1 Statement of M. Esperon, former mayor of Saint-^fa;^e. 
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In the present day, the pine -wood has disappeared, and 
we do not know exactly where the two emigres rest. The 
ploughshare has never tiimed up any of their bonea, but the 
spot can be guessed — within a fev/ yards at least. 

It is in a maize field, not far from a little hut which 
serves to shelter the labom-ers in case of a storm, and which 
marks the place to v/hich the edge of 1\I. Devalz’s wood once 
extended. The farm-labourers vdll willingly shov/ the spot 
to a visitor; they know that a tragedy happened there, 
without knomng exactly w-hat. Visitors, moreover, are 
rare ; it is aU so vague, and occurred such a long time 
ago! 


The three representatives, Barbarous, Salles, and Guadet ; 
old Guadet, his daughter Marie, his second son, Saint-Brice 
Guadet, Robert Bouquey, Therese Bouquey, and her father, 
old Dupeyrat, were condemned to death. 

At the trial, Mme. Bouquey, indignant at finding herself 
accused of “ pity towards the imfortunate,” was most terribly 
angry. She stormed at the judges. “ Monsters ! ” she crieL 
“If humanity is a crime, we deserve death.” Then she 
threw' herself, weeping, into the arms of old Guadet. 

After the reading of the verdict, whilst the crowd w'hich 
filled the coiut-room was applauding or hooting, she, furious 
and beside herself, pushed aside the ushers and rushed 
“ towards the President, as though she would tear him to 
pieces.” She was removed, foaming with rage. When they 
came to cut her hair, she escaped from the executioner's 
assistants. A struggle followed, and “it was necessary to 
employ ^olence to hold her.” Old Guadet approached her, 
opened his anus, and pressed her to his breast. Then she 
burst into sobs, and “ emotion brought rest to her heart.” 

A law-suit which ensued a few years later berireen the 
heirs of Bouquey, brought to light a painful detail of the 
execution. It was necessary to prove which of the two 
Bouqueys was the last to die, their marriage contract 
containing a stipulation that all property should, in the 
event of the death of either husband or wfe, pass to the 
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survivor. But they both died the same day, the same hour, 
.and almost at the same blow. The case lasted until 1810, 
when the Court at Libourne ordered an inquiry, and the 
executioner, who was still living, was examined. He stated 
that, at the foot of the scaffold, “ Bouquey, seeing his wife 
advance alone towards the fatal plank, said to one of the 
assistants, ‘ Ah I give Madame your hand.’ But she, quite 
calmly, earnestly desired to be executed the last, Avishing to 
spare her husband the grief of seeing his Avife’s blood 
shed.” 

I do not knoAV whether, on the magnificent monument — 
still vmcompleted — which the city of Bordeaux is raising 
“To the Memory of the Girondins,’ the name or the 
sculptured representation of Mme. Bouquey will figure. 
But it seems to me that the effigy of this heroic woman 
wonid not be out of place beside the statues of the men 
whose lives she prolonged for a whole year at the cost of 
her OAvn. 


THE END. 
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